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The New Water-Supply System at 
Tampa, Florida 


Consumers Appreciate Change from Hard to Soft Water Made Possible by Careful 
Planning and New Plant with Unique Features 


ECENTLY Tampa has completed a stu- 
pendous project in providing a new 
water-supply. This has been received 

vith considerable acclaim by the consumers, 
vho have been used to hard water, but are 
njoying the advantages of a really soft water. 
Nicholas S. Hill, Jr., consulting engineer, New 
York, was the engineer for the city, and the 
following material is prepared from his paper 
m the project recently read before the New 
England Water Works Association. The 
iper begins with a historical summary 
' the development of Tampa, showing that 
his city is one of substantial industries and 
resources and that its growth is not wholly the 
result of the recent Florida real estate boom. 
[he Tampa Water Works Company was or- 
ganized in 1887 by private interests and was 
purchased in 1923 by the city of Tampa, act- 
ing upon the advice of a committee of which 
Mr. Hill was a member. Considerable dif- 


ficulty from salt and other mineral substances 
was experienced under the old well system. 
One new well after another was drilled to 
keep up with the demand, until in 1923 there 
had been 45 wells drilled while but 24 were in 
use, and of the 24 but few had consistently 
delivered a suitable water. 


Rapid Increase in Consumption 

In 1923, when the company passed into the 
hands of the city, the average daily pumpage 
from the wells was 7% million gallons per day. 
The subsequent increase to 12 million gallons 
a day in 1925 forced the city to employ every 
expedient to avert a famine until such time 
as a new and adequate supply could be de- 
veloped and placed in operation. Even before 
the purchase of the water plant by the city, 
the officials were alive to the necessity of ob- 
taining a better supply, and in 1922 Mr. Hill 
was retained to investigate and report upon 

















TAMPA WATER-WORKS, ON HILLSBORO RIVER 


The settling basins are seen in the foreground, the power-house and pumping-station at the left, and the purification, 
decolorizing, softening, and filtration plant at the right 
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THE INTAKE CHAMBER OF THE NEW TAMPA 
WATER-WORKS, TAKEN WHEN WATER WAS LOW 


What appears to be a gravel bar in the foreground is 
a growth of floating water-plants, which are common 
in the rivers of Florida during part of the year 
all available new sources. Exhaustive exam- 
inations extending over a period of eighteen 
months were made, involving a survey of 
ground-water conditions, daily-flow measure- 
ments of springs and surface supplies, surveys 
to determine the elevation of sources and pro- 
files for transmission lines, as well as the 
regular chemical and bacteriological analyses 
of all waters. Asa result of the investigations, 
the Hillsborough River was finally selected 
for development. The recommendation was 
based on the largest supply available and the 
low first cost and the operation cost as com- 

pared with the other sources consideicd. 


The New Supply 

The site chosen for the pumping-station and 
treatment plant is six miles from the center of 
the city and one-half mile upstream from a 
dam and power-plant owned by the Tampa 
Electric Company. The drainage area above 
the point of intake is 535 square miles, much 
of which consists of swamps and entireiy un- 
developed land. The river is fed by a number 
of springs, the largest of which, Crystal 
Spring, flows from 35 to 40 million gallons per 
day. The dry-weather flow at the intake was 
originally estimated at 50 million gallons per 
day, and during the rainy season a flow of 
600 to 700 million gallons per day is usual. 
By securing the right to draw upon the lake 
formed by the Tampa Electric Company’s dam, 
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the safe yield of the river at the new water- 
works intake may be increased considerably. 
The sanitary quality of the untreated water 
is good. Although softer than all the other 
supplies considered, this one also requires 
softening at some seasons of the year. Dur- 
ing the rainy season the swamps overflow and 
a highly colored soft water results, while dur- 
ing the dry season, when the flow is mainly 
derived from springs, the color is low and the 
hardness high. The variation in the quality 
of the water at different seasons is shown in 
the following table: 





Parts per Million 





Rainy Season Dry Season 
Ng a ee eRe 200 25 
Tn BOGEN: Jviecu reveackenwe 25 200 
I Tere er 24 140 
Sulphate hardness ............ 1 60 
PE” cPbwy ay sane es the eee 1 0 


In order to determine the best methods of 
handling the widely varying waters of the 
Hillsborough River, an experimental plant, 
having a capacity of 25,000 gallons per day 
was erected in August, 1924, and was operated 
until February, 1925, by which time a complete 
cycle of the water had been studied. 


The New Works 

From a study of the relation between quality 
and rates of pumpage, it was determined that 
a supply of approximately 6,000,000 gallons 
per day could be drawn from the existing 
wells without securing an excessively hard o1 
saline water. The new plant was therefor: 
designed of a nominal capacity of 12 to 15 
million gallons per day. giving a total com 
bined plant capacity of 18 to 21 million gallon; 
per day of soft water low in color and low in 
salinity. With the overload capacity and stor 
age, the plant will meet peak loads of 25 to 
27% million gallons daily. 

The new works, the construction of which 
was begun in August, 1924, are just being 
completed. They comprise an intake, a con 
bined low- and high-lift pumping-station, a 
treatment plant for softening, decolorizing 
recarbonating. and filtering the water, a 39 
inch cast iron force main some 3 miles in 
length, and three 500,000-gallon elevated stor 
age tanks. A spur track from a railway on 
half mile distant was built to facilitate con 
struction and delivery of chemicals. 


Treatment Processes 
Decolorizing—Aluminum sulphate and su! 
phurous acid are used for color removal. Her: 
tofore, aluminum sulphate has been used alon: 
but by the addition of sulphurous acid the a! 
kalinity may be neutralized and the hydrogen 
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| concentration raised to a point where the 
complete precipitation of the aluminum 
phate as aluminum hydroxide takes place, 
reby lessening the amount of aluminum sul- 
ate required and lowering the cost of opera- 
mm. Lime or soda ash, added after filtration, 
rain lowers the hydrogen-ion concentration 
ind cuts down the amount of free carbon 
lioxide in the water to a point where the water 
an be distributed safely without corrosion of 
e distribution system. 
Softening.—During a portion of the year 
ftening is required in addition to the de- 
orizing treatment. The flexibility provided 
the design of the sedimentation basins makes 
t possible to change rapidly from a decoloriz- 
ng to a decolorizing and softening plant. By 
e use of hydrated lime the carbonate hard- 
ss is thrown down. If, in addition, the water 
is a sulphate hardness, soda ash is added 
reduce it. The water then passes to de- 
lorizing tanks and basins where aluminum 
iiphate is added. The aluminum sulphate 
vers the causticity due to the addition of 
e and removes the color. The water then 
ses to a carbonating chamber. 
Recarbonization.—It is believed that in re- 
onization has been found the solution of 
e of the most perplexing problems in modern 
iter purification. The evils of the usual 
ftening plant have been avoided in the 
mpa plant by the introduction of recarbon- 
tion, which eliminates the precipitation of 
lcium carbonate in filter drains, distribution 
stem, and meters, and the so-called sand 
owth in the filters, and in addition gives a 
re palatable water. The amount of carbon 
xide introduced can be regulated accurately 
the chemist in charge. 


Pumping-Plant 

he pumping plant of 25 
lion gallons installed capac- 
consists of an intake and a 
pumping-station contain- 
boiler-room and a two- 
el pump-room. The _ con- 
ruction is hollow tile stuccoed 
th a red tile roof. 

/ntake—A concrete intake 
amber 31 feet in height 
is placed in the center of the 
er channel in approximately 
feet of water. It has three 
enings controlled by 48-inch 
ice-gates protected by iron 
screens. From the intake 
imber the water flows 
ugh a 36-inch iron intake 
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pipe about 225 feet long, to a screen and suc- 
tion wells adjacent to the pumping-station. 
Here, removable copper screens prevent trash 
entering the pump suction. 

Pumping-Station—The boiler room contains 
three Babcock and Wilcox water tube boilers 
rated at 200 horsepower each, and space is 
provided for a fourth boiler. W. N. Best 
steam atomization burners and equipment are 
used. Fuel oil is burned, although the boilers 
are adaptable to coal. Steam is furnished at 
175 pounds pressure and 100 degrees superheat. 

The low-lift pumps, located on a lower floor 
of the pumping-station, are two 12%- and one 
642-million-gallon-per-day De Laval centrifu- 
gal pumps driven by De Laval steam turbines. 
They operate against a head of 30 feet, picking 
up the water from the screen or low-lift suc- 
tion well and pumping it to the treatment plant. 
Two 50-kw. direct-connected, non-condensing, 
steam-driven generators located on this floor 
furnish current for lighting the plant and for 
various motor-driven equipment. 

The high-lift pumps are placed on a mez- 
zanine floor at the ground level and Io feet 
above the level of the low-lift pump-room, 
The present installation consists of two 10- and 
one 5-million-gallon-per-day De Laval two- 
stage centrifugal pumps, driven by De Laval 
steam turbines. The pumps operate against a 
head of 200 feet. 

On this floor are located the gage-boards, 
Venturi meter register and wash-water stage 
indicator, together with an alarm bell and 
light and a filtered-water reservoir stage in- 
dicator, etc. All operations throughout the 
plant are fully metered. The space on the 
lower level underneath the mezzanine is de- 





CHEMICAL FEEDING APPARATUS AT NEW TAMPA WATER-WORKS 
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voted to the condensers and wash-water pumps. 
Three Wheeler surface condensers equippped 
with steam jet air pumps capable of maintain- 
ing a 28-inch vacuum are used. Duplicate 
350-gallon-per-minute water - motor - driven 
wash-water pumps have been installed. 

The pumping-station is so arranged that 
from the high-lift floor the engineer can 
watch the operation of the entire pumping- 
station. The low-lift pumps and generators 
on the lower level are in full view of the 
operator, and operations in the condenser room 
may be seen through openings in the mezzanine 
floor. 


Treatment Plant 

The treatment plant of 12 to 15 million gal- 
lons daily initial rated capacity has been de- 
signed so that by the addition of new units 
the capacity may readily be enlarged to 36 
million gallons daily without impairing the 
symmetry. The plant comprises mixing tanks 
and sedimentation basins, chemical house, fil- 
ter house, gravity mechanical filters, and a 
filtered-water reservoir. 

Mixing Tanks.—Eight lime mixing tanks, 
24 feet square, and eight aluminum sulphate 
mixing tanks each 18 feet 8 inches square 
have been constructed. Each tank is provided 
with a bronze impeller set in a 14-inch draft 
tube and operated by a I-horsepower motor 
which is controlled by an individual switch 
and protected by a copper hood, as no covering 
is provided for the mixing tanks and sedimen- 
tation basins. Two mixing tanks separated 
by a top baffle are always used in series. The 
chemical solutions enter the mixing tanks 
through an orifice box provided with a brass 
orifice plate, so as to give equal dosage to all 
tanks in use. 

Sedimentation Basins——Two lime settling 
basins, each of one-million-gallon capacity, or 
sufficient to give a four-hour detention period 
when operating at the normal rate, and two 
decolorizing basins, each of %4-million gallon 
capacity, giving a detention period of three 
hours, are provided. These basins can be 
operated either in series or in parallel. 

A novel sludge drainage system has been 
installed. Through the first half of each settling 
basin a series of lateral drains consisting 
of 6-inch vitrified bell-and-spigot pipe tees have 
been laid on the floor of the basin with the 
branch of the tee pointed up and set flush with 
the finished floor. A 6-inch vitrified plug with 
a I-inch orifice is placed in each bell. Slop- 
ing concrete ridges separate the rows of pipe. 
The underdrains are connected up to the 
headers at the side of the basin which collect 
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and discharge from sections consisting ot five 
lines of underdrains. Each header is con- 
trolled by a gate-valve and discharges into a 
12-inch cast iron pipe leading to the sewer. 
By opening the gate-valve the water in the 
basin is utilized to flush out the sludge which 
has been deposited over the bottom of the basin. 
An interesting feature of the sludge drainage 
system is that it may be backwashed with 
water under moderate pressure so that if the 
sludge surrounding the drains becomes hard 
aad caked it may be loosened. 

Conduits.—Because of the wide variation in 
the character of the water to be treated a great 
deal of attention is given to the attainment of 
flexibility in operation. This is secured by 
means of an additional conduit serving the 
various mixing tanks and settling basins, to- 
gether with additional inlet and outlet open- 
ings controlled by stop planks. One wall along 
the mixing tanks and settling basins has been 
made double and contains a bank of four con- 
duits. The upper or raw water conduit con- 
veys the raw water to any group of mixing 
tanks desired. The second, or settled water 
conduit, conveys the settled water to the fil- 
ters. The third, or transfer conduit is so 
arranged that water may be taken from any 
one settling basin and discharged into any 
other basin. The lowest conduit leads to the 
sewer and is used to discharge the accumu- 
lated sludge. 

In the the top of the upper conduit 12-inch 
and 15-inch half-round tile pipe encased in 
concrete have been placed. These conduits 
convey the chemical solutions to any desired 
mixing tank. Access to the trough is provided 
at frequent intervals by checker plate covers. 

Chemical House.—The chemical house is a 
two-story reinforced concrete structure with 
stuccoed hollow tile curtain walls and a red 
tile roof. On the lower floor are located the 
unloading room, retort room, and chemical 
feed room. The second floor is devoted to 
chemical storage and handling. Freight cars 
bearing aluminum sulphate, soda, and lime 
are brought directly into the building. and the 
most modern facilities for handling and stor- 
age have been installed. The chemical feed 
room on the first floor contains six motor- 
driven Gaunt dry feed machines located di 
rectly under six concrete hoppers suspended 
from the second floor. The machines are of 
the manually controlled type and are in dupli- 
cate. They are set over troughs through 


which water is pumped which dissolves the 
chemicals and conveys them to the point of 
application. 

The retort room is adjacent to the unloading 














Sulphur dioxide and carbon dioxide 
re made here. Sulphur is burned in two 
Schutte and Koerting burners forming sulphur 
dioxide gas. The gas is cooled in a water- 
jacketed manifold, from which it passes to a 
-ypress absorption tank outside the building. 
In the upper compartment of this tank the gas 
is baffled. Water is then sprayed through it, 
nd in the dissolved form, sulphurous acid, it is 
stored to be introduced as needed into the same 
chemical trough with the aluminum sulphate. 

The carbon dioxide equipment was furnished 


latform. 
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installed in the entrance lobby. The appear 
ance is entirely dissimilar to that of the usual 
filter galley, impressing one as a cool, spacious 
stone corridor. 

Laboratory and Offices —A corridor leading 
from the filter gallery to the chemical house 
makes the two into one large building. Along 
the corridor are located the laboratory, office 
chlorine room, and lavatories. The laboratory 
is completely and adequately equipped. The 
chlorine room contains two Wallace & Tiernan 
vacuum type M. S. V. chlorinators feeding 


Os 








THE HIGH-LIFT PUMPS OF THE TAMPA WATER-WORKS JUST BEFORE THE STATION WAS COMPLETED 
AND PLACED IN SERVICE 


the Carbondale-New York Company and 
msists of a coke furnace with a maximum 
ipacity of 1,200 pounds per day, a scrubber, 
a small compressor. The gas is applied 
a carbonating chamber located under the 
emical feed room. 
House—The filter house is a 
tory hollow tile and stucco building. A great 
of attention has been given to the arch:- 
tural details of this building and, in fact 
the entire plant, which is located in a 55- 
re city park. 


halter 


one- 


The filtration room is the re 
ption room of the plant, and the best type 
Moorish-Spanish architecture is followed 

in line and detail in both interior and ex- 
rior. Ornamental columns conceal 
pports, wiring, and pipes. Low parapet 
lls enclose the filters. A tiled fountain is 


steel 


directly into the filtered water conduit which 
passes underneath the room. 

Filters —Eight concrete gravity filters hav 
ing a normal capacity of 14% to 134 million 
gallons each are included in the present instal 
lation. The filters are built in two sections, 
having a combined area of 600 square feet 
The sections are separated by a deep central 
trough which serves the double purpose of 
inlet for the settled water and outlet for the 


wash water. Perhaps the most interesting fea 


ture of the filters is the strainer system. Half 
round, 6-inch diameter cast iron pipes are 
used. These are raised above the floor by 


lugs cast on the bottom of the pipe, thus form 
ing practically a continuous horizontal orifice 
'4-inch wide on both sides of the pipe. Small 
holes in the top of each of the pipes provide 
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for the release of entrained air. Seven layers 
of gravel, varying from 2% inches to 1/16- 
inch in size and totaling 1834 inches in depth, 
cover the lateral pipes. Thirty inches of sand, 
having an effective size of approximately 0.4 
millimeters and a uniformity coefficient of 1.6, 
are spread upon the gravel. 

Beneath the operating gallery is located the 
pipe gallery, which is interesting in having 
unobstructed passageways and freedom from 
a large amount of complicated piping. 

The wash water, which is stored in a 100,- 
000-gallon elevated tank, is controlled by means 
of a Ross pressure-reducing valve. Concrete 
sewers installed underneath the pipe gallery 
carry the waste to a 30-inch séwer which dis- 
charges into the river below the dam almost 
a mile from the plant. 

Filtered Water Reservoir—The filtered 
water reservoir is a covered basin of one-half 
million gallons capacity. It is 94 feet square 
and divided into two compartments by an 
end baffle wall. From the filtered-water basin 
the water flows to a suction well adjacent to 
the pumping-station, where it is picked up by 
the high-lift pumps and pumped directly into 
the distribution system, the main feature of 
which is a 30-inch cast iron force main about 
three miles long, two 24-inch lines connecting 
with the old distribution system, and fhree 
elevated tanks each of 500,000 gallons capac- 
ity erected in different sections of the city. 


Conclusion 

The construction of. the plant was carried 
on under fifteen separate\contracts. The con- 
crete and building work was performed by 
the Gauger-Korsmo Construction. Company, 
Memphis, Tenn. The filter and chemical ap- 
paratus was furnished by the American Water 
Softener Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Pumps, 
boilers, and pumping-station piping were fur- 
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nished and installed by Burford, Hall and 
Smith, Atlanta, Ga. Cast iron force and dis 
tribution piping and the main waste sewer from 
the plant were laid by Benjamin Thompson 
Tampa, Fla. The elevated tanks were fur- 
nished and erected by the Chicago Bridge ani 
Iron Works, Chicago, Ill. The pumping-sta 
tion chimney was built by the Alphons Cus 
todis Chimney Construction Company, New 
York City. The cast iron pipe and specials 
were furnished by the United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Company, Burlington, N. | 
All valves were furnished by the Iowa Valve 
Company. Oskaloosa, Iowa. The spur track 
was laid by the Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Company. The foundation for one of the ele 
vated tanks was constructed by George 
Binger, Tampa, Fla. 

The preparation of plans and specifications 
for the plant were in charge of Horace H 
Chase, Stuart K. Knox, and A. T. Ricketts. 
associated with Nicholas S. Hill, Jr. George 
H. Buck was Resident Engineer and was as- 
sisted in the field by E. L. Hyde and A. | 
Barclay. Mr. Chase has also had general 
supervision of construction. The preliminary 
chemical and biological work was in charge 
of Mr. Hill's laboratory. 

The particular points in which this plant 
differs materially from the usual water-works 
development are. first, that special attention 
was paid to architectural details providing ex- 
ceptional ventilation and lighting and combin- 
ing utility with beauty; second, the manufac 
ture and use of sulphurous acid and carbon 
dioxide gas; third, a new type of filter strainer 
system; fourth, a simple sludge disposal sys- 
tem; fifth, centralization and convenient con 
trol, both in the pumping-station and the filtra 
tion plant; sixth, an unobstructed pipe gallery ; 
and seventh, comprehensive provision for fu 
ture extensions. 





Amsterdam, N. Y., Chlorinated Water-Supply During Reservoir Repairs 


JRING the fall of 10925 it became necessary 

to draw down the level of the water in the 

distributing reservoir which supplies the city 
of Amsterdam, N. Y., in order to make repairs. 
In addition to this work a large earth embankment 
had to be replaced, so that the reservoir was out 
of service about three months, during which time 
a large number of men and teams were employed 
in the basin. Upon placing the reservoir in ser- 
vice again, according to Health News, New York 
State Department of Health, it was considered 
essential that the water be chlorinated before being 


delivered to the consumers because of the possih'e 
pollution of the water incidental to the construc 
tion work. The emergency chlorination apparatus 
of the State Department of Health was installed 
on December 26, 1925. Inasmuch as ice is cut 


from the reservoir during the winter, the water 
supply officials were advised to continue chlorina- 
tion of the water during the ice-cutting season. 

_ The city has decided to purchase chlorinators 
in order that the supply may be treated con 
tinuously, in accordance with recommendations 0! 
the State Department of Health. 
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Operate Electric-driven Pumps in Off- 
Peak Hours of Power-Plant 


By J. A. Rae 


Water Engineer for the Central Illinois Publie Service Company 


PEAK-LOAD period in 
A the electrical industry 

is known as that por- 
tion of the day when the load 
demand for service by the 
‘ustomers is at the maximum. 
In this discussion we will 
vary the definition to cover 
that portion of the day when 
the demand is materially 
vreater than the average for 
the 24 hours. This usually 
occurs from 8:00 o'clock in 
the morning until noon and 
from 1:00 until 4:00 o’clock 
in the afternoon, and again 
from 7:00 to 8:00 o'clock in 
the evening. This general 
curve will vary between wide 
limits, and is influenced by 
the season of the year, loads, 
climate, and many other fac- 
tors. 

The ideal load for any 
power system would be a con- 
stant, uniform demand of the 
capacity for which the sys- 
tem was designed. This con- 
dition seldom, if ever, exists, 
and load curves show the de- 
mand to be quite variable. To 
illustrate the variation of de- 
mand placed upon the modern 
plant, the accompanying 
charts are reproduced. 

The first represents the ac- 
tual demand of an operating 
division of an electric power 
company which serves a large 
agricultural region, This di- 
vision also serves a_ large 
number of small factories, 
pumping-plants, and other 
miscellaneous industrial loads. 
lhe peak load occurs at 11:00 
‘clock in the morning. The 
lighting loading, which comes 
on from 7:00 to 9:00 P. M., 
oes not approach the peak 
caused by the industrial load. 


A CHART 
SHOWING PEAK LOAD CURVE 
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There is also a drop in load from 12:00 to 
2:00 o'clock. The noonday drop is character- 
istic of all districts. The second chart shows 
the demand for another agricultural district 
that has a lower industrial load than shown 
on the first chart, and for this reason the peak 
demand is produced by the lighting load. 
The third chart shows the demand for a divi- 
sion serving a large number of coal mines. 
The load is exceedingly heavy during the 
working day and then drops off 60 per cent 
for the remainder of the twenty-four hours. 

It can be seen by a study of these charts 
that the heavy demand or peak load period 
for each locality, division, or system is charac- 
teristic of the kind of load served and varies 
considerably. 


Power Companies Want to Better Load Factor 

The modern power-plant is designed and 
equipped with sufficient generating capacity to 
amply serve its territory at peak-load condi- 
tions, therefore the total station capacity is 
used only during the peak loads. A part of 
the equipment is either idle or operating at 
less than full load the remainder of the day. 
It has been said that if an electric company 
can double its power factor, which is the 
ratio of average demand to maximum, the 
value of its investment is practically doubled. 
Since the load factor bears such an important 
relation to its net earnings, every electric 
company is very desirous of improving its 
load factor by obtaining all of the off-peak 
business possible. 

The electric light and power companies, in 
order to improve the load factor, can afford 
to offer special rates for any class of business 
that will use the service during the off-peak 
hours. Such industries as bakeries, coal mine 
drainage districts, and some kinds of factories, 
do avail themselves of these special rates. 

The electric traction companies have par- 
tially solved their peak-load problem by devel- 
oping sufficient freight hauling during the 
off-peak hours of the night to balance the 
passenger traffic during the daytime. 


Off-Peak Pumping Costs Much Less 

A city contemplating the design of a new 
pumping-station or the revamping of an exist- 
ing station should learn from the power com- 
pany serving that community what rate could 
be secured by pumping during off-peak hours. 
This rate might justify a comparatively large 
investment for elevated storage capacity or 
other special features of design. The use of 
electrical energy for pumping water whether 
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on peak load or off-peak load is not only 
convenient but economical, for the investment 
per horsepower is low, the maintenance is 
small, and the simplicity of operation is a 
distinct advantage. These advantages have 
been recognized by many water companies 
and municipalities throughout the state which 
have electrified their pumping-stations during 
the last five years. 

While it is not possible for all water sta- 
tions to operate their pumping equipment dur- 
ing off-peak hours, there are a large number 
that could satisfactorily operate in this man- 
ner. The water stations that could not wholly 
use off-peak service could in a great many 
instances do part of the pumping during the 
off-peak hours. 

A great many small towns of 2,000 popu- 
lation or less have an elevated storage of 
sufficient capacity to last through the electric 
peak-load period. Such towns could probably 
reduce their power bills by operating their 
plants at night instead of in the daytime. 
There are also towns so blessed by nature as 
to have a natural elevated storage and these 
can do all of their pumping on the off-peak 
period. 

There are many cities which have large 
surface storage sufficient to last two or three 
days. The reservoirs are either of concrete or 
of earth and are replenished by pumpings from 
deep wells, rivers, or other sources of supply. 
A town having this arrangement can fill the 
reservoir during the off-peak hours and do 
the necessary service pumping during the peak 
hours, and in this way effect a considerable 
saving in operation. 

The determination of the amount of money 
th:t can be spent on elevated tanks and on 
surface storage of sufficient capacity to per- 
mit operation with cheap off-peak power is a 
problem of economics. The water-plant engi- 
neer can readily calculate the savings to be 
secured by lower rates from pumping during 
the off-peak hours as compared with the inter- 
est on the investment necessary to install ele- 
vated tanks or to build surface storage. It 
would be surprising to learn how large an 
amount can be spent in this connection with 
no increase in the total operating cost. State 
fire inspection bureaus will give a better insur- 
ance rating to towns having a large elevated 
storage than to towns with small storage. 


Dual Meters Take Care of Peak and Off-Peak 
Loads 

Rapid strides have been made in the perfec- 

tion of electric metering equipment and it is 
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,w possible to install a dual meter set with 
time-switch so that it will meter the power 
sed during the peak period on one meter and 
the power used on the off-peak period on the 
ther meter. By this method, different rates 
can be charged for the power used over the 
two different load periods. 

With this arrangement the operating of the 
vater plant could be such that the greatest 
saving could be effected by operating as many 

urs as is possible during the off-peak period. 


The Water-Works 


By James 
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Operation with this dual metering equip- 
ment has already been used by various classes 
of power users. In my opinion, there is no 
reason why the water plants cannot take full 
advantage of such operation. 

It is recommended that every manager of 
a water plant investigate the possibility of 
operating a part or all of his pumps on off- 
peak load periods. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read before 
Illinois Section, American Water Works Association. 


of Bellefonte, Pa. 


D. Seibert 


the 


Borough Manager 


HE water-supply of Bellefonte is secured 
from Big Spring, which has a tempera- 
ture of 50 degrees throughout the year. 
[his spring furnishes about 2% million gal- 
lons per day for a population of about 5,000 
people. The pressure in the mains varies from 
10 pounds to 95 pounds. When the weather is 
ot too cold in the fall or spring and there is 
. light fall of snow, it is possible to trace the 
water-mains over the town, where they are 
it laid very deep, as the snow melts directly 
ver the mains. This also makes it easy to 
trace leaks, for if a spot is seen where the 
snow is melted from 3 to 8 feet in diameter, 
it is good evidence of a leak. 
[he pumping-station is built of native blue 


limestone, and it cost, with the new pump and 
motor equipment, the stone fence and drinking 
fountain and spray fountain, about $18,000, 
In the front room at the left is the office of 
the Borough Manager, which is also used by 
the Burgess for his hearings. The pumping 
equipment consists of one Alberger two-stage 
centrifugal pump of 950 gallons per minute 
capacity, driven by a 75-horsepower General 
Electric motor, one Dean-Hill two-stage cen- 
trifugal pump of 1,000 gallons per minute 
capacity, driven by a 75-horsepower Westing- 
house motor, and one Aldrich triplex pump 
driven by a 35-inch Huston turbine water- 
wheel from the overflow of the spring, which 
amounts to about 6,000 gallons per minute 








BIG SPRING AND PUMP-STATION, BELLEFONTE, PA. 
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after the pumps are supplied. The capacity of 
the spring is about 8,o00 gallons per minute 
and remains the same, no matter how dry the 
season. The spring is 77 feet by 62 feet 8 
inches in area, and is 8 feet deep. 

Water is pumped directly into the mains, 
and when consumption is less than the amount 
of water pumped, the remainder goes to the 
reservoir on the hill, which is 196 feet above 
the spring, giving a static pressure of 8&5 
pounds. 

The capacity of the reservoir is 300,000 gal- 
lons. The water-level drops about 4 feet every 
day, and the reservoir is filled at night. As 
soon as the water reaches the control float 
in the reservoir in the early morning hours, 
it turns the switch and stops the one pump. 

Water-rates in Bellefonte are 5 cents per 
1,000 gallons for the first million gallons, and 
3 cents per 1,000 gallons thereafter for me- 
chanical purposes. Domestic rates are on a 
flat basis and depend on the size of the house 
and equipment. An eight-room house with 
complete bathroom and kitchen sink costs $11 
per year. 


Old Turbine Water-Wheel 
The turbine water-wheel being used in Belle- 
fonte was built in 1870 and differs considerably 
from the wheels built today, although we feel 
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that it has some features that are better than 
some of the more modern units. The wheel 
uses a low head and operates on a larger 
diameter. A modern 35-inch wheel operating 
on a 7-foot head would require about 32,000 
gallons per minute, while the consumption of 
this wheel is only about 6,000 gallons per 
minute. Some time ago the wheel was thrown 
out by the Water Committee, who contracted 
with a large water wheel manufacturer for a 
24-inch wheel. This new wheel operated for 
a few minutes, pumping 50 gallons per minute, 
and then petered out for want of power, until 
it stalled and the water raced through the 
casing without moving the wheel. 

The new wheel was removed and the old 
wheel again installed, and a number of the 
vanes closed up so that the combined area of 
the vane openings was equal to the number 
of square inches required to permit the flow 
of 6,000 gallons a minute. The chutes were 
made longer and at an angle which increased 
the velocity of the water, similar to a long 
nozzle on a fire-hose. The water-wheel is 
now pumping 130 gallons per minute, using 
only 6,000 gallons a minute for power. 

The water committee of Bellefonte, Pa., 
consists of J. M. Cunningham, Benjamin 
Bradley, and W. H. Brouse, and H. P. Harris 
is Burgess. 


How Milwaukee Sanded Its Streets Last 
Winter 


With Grades of 8 Per Cent to 16 Per Cent, Auto Traffic Operated with Ease 
By Charles O. Davis 


Superintendent of Street Sanitation, Milwaukee, Wis. 


N the Northwest, constant care and thought 

are required to have the highways of the 

cities in condition for the demands of 
present-day traffic. To obtain the proper re- 
sults, neither the 8-hour day, the 54-day 
week, nor Sundays and holidays can be ob- 
served. With all the modern equipment for 
snow removal, such as motor-truck plows and 
power loaders, there is something else re- 
quired to make automobile traffic possible with 
safety and comfort. The writer, having been 
connected for a number of years with the 
street railway company as road master, where 
he found it necessary to use sand on all hills 
to make possible the ascent, as well as safe 
descent for street cars, carried out this same 
idea with respect to automobile traffic by 
spreading sand on snow and ice covered streets 
of uneven grades. 


With this idea in view, last summer eighty 
2-yard sand boxes were built and in the early 
fall placed near bad grades, sharp curves, and 
other dangerous intersections. Each box was 
then filled with dry sand and a shovel placed 
in it. When the conditions required it, night 
or day, and the regular street gang was not 
on duty, the officers of the traffic squad used 
the shovel to good advantage. This arrange- 
ment has worked out well, and it is needless 
to say that the boxes were refilled many times 
during the winter. 

The results obtained were highly compli- 
mented by the traveling public and requests 
were made to have sand spread on all streets. 
Where conditions actually warranted it, this 
was done. In such cases, however, as well as 
on arterial highways and on the viaduct, the 
sand was applied with a two-horse spreader 











which sprays it over a width of 10 feet as 
readily as the team can walk. A %-yard hand 
spreader is also used to take care of intersec- 
tions and crosswalks. 

In the outlying districts especially, we have 
also used fine, clean cinders as well as granu- 
lated iron ore slag, these materials being 
cheaper than sharp, clean, dry sand. 
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Numerous personal injuries, not to mention 
accidents in which automobiles were more or 
less seriously damaged, were avoided by the 
adoption of this system of precaution. It 
would be well for other cities to consider this 
method of protecting both vehicular and 
pedestrian traffic from the possibility of acci- 
dents on icy streets next winter. 


New Water-Supply for Athens and 


Piraeus, 


Greece 


By Adolph G. Wulff 


[THIN a few years the ancient cities 
W of Athens and Piraeus in Greece, 

which have been supplied with water 
through aqueducts that were built by the 
ancients and that are now inadequate, will 
have a new works built by Americans. 
The new work consists in constructing a 
large reservoir in the vicinity of the ancient 
plain of Marathon, with new conduits to the 
cities of Athens and Piraeus, a complete dis- 
tributing system, and a salt-water supply for 
sprinkling the streets and for fire protection, 

The reservoir to be constructed near Mara- 
thon will have a capacity of 35,000,000 cubic 
meters. The dam will be of concrete, 280 
meters long and 55 meters high. The rough 
concrete of this gravity dam is estimated at 
140,000 cubic meters, and the face concrete is 
estimated at 6,000 cubic meters. 

Two routes for the new aqueduct from the 
Marathe a dam are under consideration. One 
is around the Pentelikon Mountain, which will 
have a total length of 37.6 kilometers, with 
28.50 kilometers in tunnel, 8.40 kilometers in 
open cut, and 0.7 kilometers as an inverted 
siphon. The other will have a total length of 
26 kilometers, with 13.5 kilometers in continu- 
ous tunnel, 3.8 kilometers in open cut. and 8.6 
kilometers in siphons. 


Salt-Water System 
For fire protection and for sprinkling the 
streets, a salt-water system will be installed. 
[wo Goulds centrifugal pumps with a total 
capacity of 400 gallons per minute against a 


head of 145 meters will be installed at the Bay 
of Phaleron. These will be operated by alter- 
nating-current electric motors, the current for 
which will be generated by two 300-horsepower 
De La Vergne diesel engines. The water will 
be carried from the sea through a 12-inch 
cast iron main to Athens. This system will 
have a minimum capacity of 8,000 cubic meters 
per day. 
Temporary Relief 

The supply of water through the ancient 
aqueduct built by Hadrian was very meager. 
and as a temporary relief new galleries from 
the limestone rocks are being constructed and 
a connection 3.5 kilometers long was made 
with the swimming pool built by King George 
at Kithara. The amount of water available at 
the present time is about 5 gallons per capita 
per day. The 22 artesian wells at Piraeus will 
be increased by ten more, all pumped by the 
air lift system. 

The new conduits will supply from 40 to 50 
gallons per capita per day to Athens and 


Piraeus. This is an adequate supply for these 


countries, which do not have such extensive 
consumption and waste of water as in the 
United States. 

The entire work will be financed by a bond 
issue of the Hellenic Republic for $11,000,000. 
The work was let to Ulen & Company, New 
York City, Henry B. Ulen, President. The staff 
in Greece consists of Addison T. Ruan, Gen- 
eral Manager. Merton R. Keefe, Manager of 
Construction, and R. H. Keays, Chief Engi- 
neer. 


Resurfacing Old Brick Pavement in Waterloo, Iowa 


T the Sixth Annual Conference, International 
Association of Street Sanitation Officials, 
Leon A. Link, Alderman, Waterloo, Towa, 
reported that four or five miles of old brick pav- 
ing in Waterloo were resurfaced four years ago 
and are still in very satisfactory condition. The 


brick, which had only a sand cushion, was cleaned 
thoroughly by means of a fire-hose and sweeping. 
Then, when dry, a binder course was laid on top 
of the brick, giving an even surface. 


On top of 
the binder course 


a 2-inch wearing surface of 


sheet asphalt was laid. 
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Procedure for Handling Discourtesy Complaints 


A Statement Recently Issued by the 


Department of Public Service of the City of Chicago 


N accord with the policy of Mayor Dever to 

give the people of Chicago a clean, business- 

like administration of public affairs, the fol- 
lowing method of procedure to bring about more 
cordial relations between municipal employees and 
citizens has been prepared. 

The city of Chicago is iden- 


vice, except that voting 
power for the selection of the 
executive head and legislative 
branch is based on citizenship 


tical with any other corpora- “or ‘77; ~ 
tion organized for public ser- | BAC i 4 (QTR) 

the “Es - Pret ? wa 
Lhe meas Frome oot of hon Vi 


What the oan from ovt 


plaint-receiving agency has been established for 
the convenience of the public, the burden of 
courteous businesslike management of the vari- 
ous departments remains with the department 
head. When it is necessary for a citizen to make 
a justifiable complaint to the Department of Pub- 
lic Service, it is an indication 
of neglect of duty involving 
the supervisory force as well 
as the employee in question. In 
large cities the average citizen 
is dependent on public servants 
for information and guidance, 


© 
of town says 


instead of financial interest. LC on ee ee eee, ands while each position has 
Private enterprise has long ap- A va at at nl alia elt specific duties, there is one 
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. . ° ' WA q order but unless they are reflected in 
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by the quality of service ren- oe OP 3. The department head will 
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, ° . Arproveé: Sa . 

The value. of this function Lo U Whee A two copies to the Department 

of the municipal government, feed net of MAT he Service of Public Service within ten 


serving as a recognized agency 
for presenting the citizens’ view-point, is not con- 
fined to, or limited by, the cases actually handled. 
The fact that such a vehicle exists will undoubt- 
edly have the desired effect, and constructive criti- 
cism will be beneficial to all concerned. 
Scope of Activity 

This plan is not intended to interfere with or 
relieve department and bureau heads of the re- 
sponsibility for the conduct and performance of 
employees under their supervision, and while a com- 


days, retaining one copy for 
departmental file. 

4. The Department of Public Service will re- 
tain one copy for file and send one copy to the 
Civil Service Commission to be filed with em- 
ployees’ record. 


5s. The Department of Public Service will 
maintain a complete record of all complaints and 
render a summarized annual report to the Mayor 
December 1, and be prepared to give any other 
information the occasion demands. 


Rochester Award for Civic Service 


N recognition of his contribution to medical 

knowledge and the relief of human suffering 

through the discovery of a cure and preventive 
measures for erysipelas, Dr. Konrad E. Birkhaug, 
of the staff of the University of Rochester School 
of Medicine and Dentistry, has received the Ro- 
chester Award of $500 and a diploma, presented 
by the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
of that city. 

This award, presented this year for the first 
time, was offered by the Union to the citizen of 
Rochester who should be adjudged by a repre- 


sentative committee of citizens as having per- 
formed the most outstanding service in any field 
for the city’s best interest during 1925. About 
thirty nominations were made by various groups 
and individuals, the nominees including physicians, 
educators, scientists, municipal officers, social ser- 
vice workers, and political economists. An inter- 
esting result has been the bringing to light of 
important work by hitherto little-known persons. 

The Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
hopes to establish the Rochester Award as an an- 
nual event. 
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Garbage Disposal at Miami Beach, 
Florida 


y HROUGHOUT the city of Miami Beach, 
; os Fla., garbage is collected daily. The city 
: furnishes the garbage cans to the house- 
olders and collects them every day, replacing 
each filled can with an empty one. Garbage 
is disposed of by loading a scow which is 
towed out to sea about 15 miles and then 

dumped. 
lhe problem of speedily loading the scow 
vas solved in an interesting manner by E. R. 
Neff, City Engineer of Miami Beach, by using 
60-foot by 24-inch electrically driven Bar- 
er-Greene conveyor. Previous to the use of 
the conveyor, trucks were unloaded d'rect to 


Novel Loading Scheme Uses Standard Equipment 


the scow from the docks, but since the scow 
was usually much higher than the truck, this 
necessitated hand loading, 
unsanitary, and expensive. Furthermore, only 
one side of the scow could be loaded by this 
method, and after the shoreward half of the 
scow was loaded the scow had to be 
around to come alongside the dock with its 
unfilled half against the dock. All of this 
time-consuming maneuvering has been elimi 
nated by using the conveyor. 

The trucks containing the filled cans drive 
up alongside the conveyor, and two men 
quickly empty the can onto the end of the con 


which was slow, 


turned 
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LOADING THE GARBAGE SCOW AT MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 
am Upper left—Dumping can from truck onto conveyor. Upper right.—Upper end of conveyor dumping into scow 


cans from ground onto end of conveyor. 


rr, 


Lower left.—Conveyor, showing frame for lowering and raising conveyor as tide changes. Lower right.—Emptying 


These pictures were taken before the conveyor belt was covered with an 
arched sheet metal cover 
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veyor belt. The empty cans are then passed 
to another gang, who wash them with a 4-inch 
stream of water from a fire-hose. The cans 
are then returned and another load of filled 
cans collected. 

The garbage is quickly carried up the belt 
without any spilling or sliding or rolling, even 
when the conveyor is elevated to 20 degrees. 
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In order to take care of the rise and fall of 
tides, the conveyor is raised and lowered by 
a simple hand crank. The only trouble which 
has been experienced with the conveyor was 
that paper and light refuse was blown off the 
conveyor belt. This defect has been remedied 


by placing a half-circle sheet iron cover over 
the belt. 


Saving Water by Eliminating Waste 


By Harold J. Balliet 


Former Deputy Commissioner of Public Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ERY few citizens of Buffalo are aware 
of the fact that the Bureau of Water 
has a well-organized division that has 
to do with the elimination of water waste. The 
operation of the Pitometer Division has re- 
sulted in an enormous decrease in Buffalo’s 
water consumption sifice its organization. 
After a water waste survey, conducted by 
the Pitometer Company of New York City 
and lasting for two years, Water Commis- 
sioner George C. Andrews, formed, on July 
1, 1919, a Pitometer Division of the Bureau 
of Water, with Leonard S. Spire in charge. 
This Division has functioned under the su- 
pervision of Mr. Spire since its inception. 


History of Pitot Tube 

In the year 1730 Monsieur Pitot, a French 
scientist and hydraulician, invented the Pitot 
tube, made of brass or copper, used for meas- 
uring the velocity of water in a pipe or stream. 
Within the past 25 years much improvement 
has been made in the practical application of 
the Pitot tube principle to the measurement of 
the flow of water. 


A portable arrangement of the Pitot tube 
has been invented, called a rod meter, a glass 
U tube connected to the rod meter by suitable 
hose and a photographic recorder. The rod 
meter, to which have been attached Pitot tubes, 
is inserted into the mains through an attach- 
ment termed “street connection.” and the de- 
flection of the liquid in the U tube is photo- 
graphed on sensitized paper in the photo- 
graphic recorder. When these photo charts 
are interpreted, the consumption in a district 
or between any two valves is given. 

The Pitometer Division, by use of its in- 
struments, is able to make every part of the 
water system in Buffalo accessible, whether 
located above or below ground, to ascertain 
at all times what quantity of water is flowing 
through any water-main or into any portion of 


the city. By such a systematic application of 
these instruments all the loss of water, 
whether from large or from small openings, 
can be discovered and stopped. 


Methods of Making Surveys 

The city is divided into ten pitometer sec- 
tions. These sections are divided into 79 suh- 
division districts. There are 147 gaging points 
installed with “street connections.” 

Since the organization of the Pitometer 
Division, in July. 1917, remarkable decreases 
in the water consumption have been made 
through a systematic campaign to stop all 
leaks and through prevention of wilful waste. 


Results of Surveys 

During the fiscal year 1916-1917 the com- 
bined pumpage of water of the two pumping- 
stations was 60,017,000,000 gallons, or 164,- 
414,000 gallons a day, and with a population 
of 488,000 showed a daily per capita con 
sumption of 337 gallons. The total pumpage 
of water for the fiscal year 1924-25, eight 
years after the organization of the Pitometer 
Division, was 42,984,000,000 gallons, a daily 
average of 117,764,000 gallons, and with a 
population of 565,000 the daily per capita con 
sumption was 208.4 gallons. The total reduc 
tion in pumpage for the eight years was 17. 
033,000,000 gallons, or 49,460,000 gallons pe! 
day, or 133.6 gallons of water per day for 
each resident of the city. Approximately on 
ton of coal is used to pump a million gallon- 
of water, and the direct benefit from the work 
of the Pitometer Division has been a reduc 
tion of coal, oil, and labor at the pumping 
stations amounting to approximately $9». 
000 a year. The indirect benefits, such as post 
poning the time when larger feeder mains 
and additional pumping units will be needed 
have amounted to several hundred thousan‘ 
dollars in capital investments. 

Leaking fixtures, promiscuous lawn sprin- 











kling, and excessive waste of water by those 
who allow the water to run to waste to pre- 
vent freezing in the winter months are the 
principal causes of high pumpage. 

During the fiscal year 1924-25, the inspec- 
tors in the Pitometer Division reported 23,572 
fixture leaks and 1,742 service pipe leaks, a 
total of 25,314 leaks. Careful computation 
shows that the average amount of water 
wasted for each leak is 1,000 gallons of water 
a day, or a total, of all the leaks reported dur- 
ing the last fiscal year, of 17,235,000 gallons 
a day. The inspectors covered about one-half 
of the city during this period. If the property 
holders would use more care and repair the 
leaking fixtures as soon as they are discov- 
ered, the Water Bureau would save thousands 
of dollars yearly in its coal bill. The property 
holder who keeps his water fixtures repaired 
has to help pay for the water wasted by his 
neighbor who is careless and neglects to have 
the leaking fixtures repaired. When, after 
due notice is given of leaks and reasonable 
time allowed for repairs, the property holder 
fails to make the necessary repairs to stop 
the waste of water, a meter is installed and 
he is made to pay for all the water wasted. 

The inspection of fixtures in residences, in 
many instances, may be an annoyance, but it 
is necessary to make continuous inspections in 
order to control the pumpage of water. Each 
inspector has a badge of identification and is 
specially trained in his work. He is instructed 
to be polite and courteous and to assist the 
property holders in any way, in order that the 
leaks may be immediately repaired and the 
waste stopped. 

In order to let the public know how much 
water is wasted through leaking fixtures the 
following is presented: 

A faucet leaking drop by drop will waste 
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Or 
15 gallons of water a day or 5,475 gallons a 
year. 

Water leaking through a 1/16-inch opening 
will waste 800 gallons of water a day, or 
290,000 gallons a year. 

Water leaking through a t-inch opening 
will waste 200,000 gallons of water a day, or 
73,000,000 gallons a year. 


Underground Leaks 

Aside from accounting for water wasting 
though leaking fixtures, the pitometer locates 
all underground leaks which do not show upon 
the surface. It measures the amount of water 
wasting from broken mains, blow joints, leak- 
ing service pipes, etc. 

Between 2,000,000 and 3 000,000 gallons of 
water a day in underground leaks have been 
located and stopped each year. Two in- 
stances of underground leaks located are men- 
tioned here. 

Fillmore Avenue between East Delavan 
and Appenheimer—a cracked 16-inch main 
wasting 250,000 gallons a day. The water from 
this leak was seeping through the rock soil 
into a quarry, and a trough had been built to 
catch the “spring water,” which was used by 
the workmen for drinking purposes. 

A 16-inch main in Elmwood Avenue lying 
under Scajaquada Creek was discovered leak- 
ing 184,000 gallons a day. The discovery of 
this necessitated the placing of a new section 
of main over the bridge. 

These are but two of the many under- 
ground leaks discovered by the pitometer, and 
in each instance there was no indication of 
a leak on the surface. Repairs are always 
promptly made and the waste through the 
leaks stopped. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—Reprinted from Buffalo Live Wire, 
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No Changes in Paving Brick Variety 


Simplification, functioning with the U. S. De- 

partment of Commerce, held its annual meet- 
ing in Washington the first of April. As a re- 
sult of its deliberations, no changes were made in 
ihe present list of four recognized varieties. The 
survey of shipments in 1925 shows that of a total 
shipment representing 96 per cent of the tonnage 
capacity of the industry, of 353,600,000 brick, 74.2 
per cent were in the four recognized varieties. 
Percentages for the individual sizes in 1924 and 
1925 are shown in the following table: 


T's Standing Committee on Paving Brick 


*HIPMENTS OF RecoGnizeD VartetTies oF Pavinc Brick 
In Per Cent or Totat SHIPMENTS 








Per Cent 
: ‘ 1924 1925 
riain wire-cut 
SX 6 © Uae Geiss cick eabecie sxe 43.1 40.7 


ee Bae OO. oc cc cccccsccoce 11.0 5.5 
Repressed lug 
ee ee I ioc cciccanccoce 22.0 21.0 
Wire-cut lug (Dunn) 
Be i Oy I sw cic cccdse eee 6.0 7.0 
BET Gu Dilbel.s nauk er ehtckeadeveaes 82.1 74.2 


Increased Use of Thin Brick 

The decline in the percentage of shipments of 
recognized varieties is due to the increased de- 
mand for thinner brick. The 2% x 4 x 8%-inch 
plain wire-cut brick, which is not a recognized 
variety, showed percentages of shipments in 1923 
of 2.7 per cent, in 1924 of 4.4 per cent, and in 
1925 of 8.9 per cent. 

Because of the evident tendency toward the use 
of thinner brick, and because 24-inch brick has 
so far stood up well in the brick road test now un- 
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der way by the Bureau of Public Roads at the 
Arlington Experiment Station, the Committee gave 
careful consideration to the advisability of declar 


ing the 2%-inch brick a recognized variety. The 
Committee rules, however, provide that unless 
there are special reasons, a variety shall not be 


designated as “recognized” unless its shipments for 


three successive years have amounted to 5 per cent 
of the total. Lacking a unanimous vote, which 
the Committee’s rules also require, the proposal to 
recognize the 2'4-inch brick was lost. Because o1 


Building a Concrete 
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the increased use of thinner brick, it is expected 
that the subject will come up again next year for 


discussion 


No Sizes Eliminated 
The Committee's rules for eliminating a recog 
nized variety require that the variety shall fall be- 
low 2'4 per cent of shipments for three successive 
years. Since no variety came under this ruling 
and there were no special reasons for changes, no 
eliminations were made. 


Well at Summit, N. J. 


By William Irving McMane 


Vice-President, Commonwealth Water Company, Summit, N. J. 


HE Commonwealth Water Company, a 
subsidiary of the American Water Works 
and Electric Company, Incorporated, op- 
erates in Union and Counties, New 
[he company’s territory is located in 
the metropolitan area and has experienced a 
rapid growth of population recently. 
The source of supply is from wells. During 


Essex 
Jer sey. 


the year 1925 a new 32-inch concrete well was 
constructed by the Kelly Well Company. This 
type of well was adopted in preference to the 
steel-casing well because of its greater expected 
life. 

In the construction of this well, a light steel 
casing was used to prevent caving during the 
drilling. The first section of the casing was 
54 inches in diameter and about 20 feet long. 
As the drilling proceeded, other sections of 
the casing, smaller in size, were installed 
within the larger casing to a total depth of 


135 feet. When the drilling was completed, 


the work of installing a concrete plug in the 
bottom of the well was begun. This plug was 
cast on the surface and had four holes to 
In each section of the 
screen and well pipe, holes were cast and the 
sections placed and lowered on cables, which 
kept the screen and pipe in alignment, resting 
firmly on the concrete plug at the bottom of 
the well. The annular space between the con- 
crete screen and the steel casing was then 
filled with selected sand and gravel, forming 
a filter bed around the screen. This filter bed 
is coarser than the water-bearing strata. 
The effective size for this well is 38 inches. 
The outside diameter of the screen is 32 inches 
and the length 75 feet. The inside diameter of 
the screen and well pipe is approximately 25 
inches. This well installed by the Common 


receive steel cables. 


wealth Water Company has delivered 1,500 
gallons per minute without lowering the water 
plane excessively. 








TESTING THE NEW KELLY WELL OF THE COMMONWEALTH WATER COMPANY 

















Minimum Rates and Service Charges for Water- 





Meters--Part I 


Prepared from Signed Reports from Water-Works Officials 


ARKANSAS 
Fort Smith 


‘The minimum monthly rate for all metered water service shall 
be as follows: 


ee ee rey $0.75 
OT i uy a SSS ay ree 1.00 

134~ ool GE oe Nareae wie Oh ie kas ca <sWanna 1.50 
RE ba dice ces odie eb ware kaon <eawaa te 2.00 


Déchans GP Tre 55 5 oo KA oe kde dbueies be clvdscgpan’s 

Each consumer served through a meter shall be entitled to the 
use of 112 cubic feet of water for each 25 cents paid under the min- 
imum rates above specified. In cases where the meter reading shows 
a greater amount of water consumed than is allowed under the 
minimum charge, the following schedule of rates or prices shall be 


charged in proportion to the water used 

i et OF Ry ee» 2214¢ per 100 cu. ft. 

Nent QG0Mes ete inns+ciweusbesccecinan — i. = = 
© RR ic vex cae een vse: — - 2 es 
a  ieegice Se i ne cies 

Over SE riick os ohehbde nica, 1 2 * 8S 


7 
Five per cent. discount on all bills if paid within 10 days after 
they become due. 


Helena 
METER RATES 
First 3,333 cu ft bas Ogle hee a ta Go aeocen-as 3714¢ per 100 cu, ft. 
Went GO cass icckancteayi csOeietian 30¢ “s 
© (OR Fh aces andere vcore rccnb eee 20¢ adhe: sleibes 
© TOR © Sikiwwiusetes nonsatesaeed 154 2 a es 
Over OR oe takin denice esi eceeh sexs — = SF 
MonrTaiy Mrntwum CHARGES 
é- and 34-inch meters Pe ee ee eee 
T-inch PS ee fe ee ep errr T eee 1.50 
SG Rocio cl hance de dances’ 2.00 
SES Fe ee a reer 5.00 
Meters Oper DR aac kad Chek docs bc cnteerse vacances 10.00 


CALIFORNIA 
Alhambra 


Service through 54-inch meters furnished by the Water Depart- 
ment or through any size meter owned by consumer: 


First 800 cu. ft bes Oba haat eR beneea eh s $1.00 per mo. min. 
Next howd te Rit ttetteeeeeees saidda weedeat ole he he cu. ft. 

© ee swans dee Aeaerceacads a 
Over SRD Fresh i cite uo ete neeawaaeiean _ iegicaai ice 


Minimum charge per month for service through larger me*ers 
furnished by the Water Department, with excess charged as above: 


34-inch meter, 800 cu. ft. min Pein thus ctuaeehannws coeke $1.25 
1-inch . ba eitesllle ag eS os ae 1.50 
6det (© (Re PP NG ss chawadoeevecaanen 2.00 
aeons Blas ceca oe etsieaes 2.50 
Benicia 
eee METER RATES 
First 300 cu. ft... pus ne ¢6u0 Ge bw os 6a o% 55¢ per 100 cu. ft 
Nest ee © “sterhebade ichekui ards wees eg 
SO ee ea aat casenduneie sees ccaad — ~~ = 
© BR oo oahnnbwaek eeuceeieensabecas —- OS 
Over A i ckacds onadre¥abscddseci ees a ee ee 
MonTaiy Mirxtm™um CHARGES 
5¢inch MCLEE. ee cece cece e eee eeeecereeereseeeeeees $1.65 
OM — pltakhviaaweukes otossk dnc atensbascd del 2.25 
Re? ORO ET ee eee 3.00 
14-inch ae” SS FREES SS eee Seen 5.00 
oo ,_ Mg EEL TERE IIIN LS EE Ee, aa 10.00 
DON: | aged Cowes och s ena dole ais cca cee 20.00 
ee Fs re St et BER a 35.00 
OO is ccaeitene ee erat ba eee ee ees 65.00 
Lindsay 
Merer RATES 
54- ar SEG ee oe Je oo oo cae een oad xcvalocedaedk $1.00 
linch “ cle a Ee aees Lakes a om an's.e. aie 1.25 
14-inch “ Van dadehdaeabMee rideceksiee 1.50 
oe Re ee NE ea Ee ea 2.00 
3-inch “ 3.00 
Nest 100 0G. 6. oc dsccssbdbbecchs sosce 126 | per 1 ,000 gals. 


Over 105,000 “ 


MonTH_y Mintwum CHARGES 
(Allowing 5,000 gals.) 
Escondido 
Every consumer of water using a water-meter shall pay 10 cents 
ior every 1,000 gallons or part thereof used, provided that the 
‘inimum monthly rate for water through a meter, to be known as 


4 service charge, a a in advance, shall be as follows: 
POU MME Gr auicckt Ruse ua casedhiddaceseanicennce $1.75 
l-inch MA Scete Gen nadie aer sis aLy cate ks am 


1%-inch meter rr 
2-inch eae cack. ae 
Every consumer whe. shall pay ory service am and also for 
the water used on or before the 10th of the month following the 


term same shall become due and payable, shall be entitled to and 
allowed a discount as follows: 


4 be Ras 4 ib sd wy dae 6Knwe sae ew Wows $0.25 
eons s havc crecevcecbavcnuseeeee .50 
ed od eee venpeeveslenseeosee 50 
eens k ca acbhneeaaenee 1.00 
And provided further that there ‘shall be no discount allowed on 
the amount due for the water 
Long Beach 
Merer Rates 
SN SIRO. Suc wreneivacdcavandcnas 15e per 100 cu. ft 
Next 4,000 Ba Tae daca wae aMeMies Teak ai acs 10¢ 
NE Te Sik ann aralisen bos eae ae 
Sea ee ee oe 
ae A Gt warats dics pasha: ee 
I ns oe a ee aa ee ne 
Monraiy Mintmum CHARGES 
I a a a $0.75 
l-inch “ . 1.00 
1%-inch “ ~ ae 
2-inch “ . 2.00 
3inch “ . 4.50 
4inch “ . 9.50 
Los Angeles 
MonTaiy METER RATES 
PR TES onik cca aneinadeiiveedasen 13¢ per 100 cu. ft. 
Next 40,000 “ “., 1l¢ 
m nooo = *.... Piet es aha ie a ee = S 
Over 100,000 i SS TP re | Te 
MONTHLY MINIMUM CHARGES 
54. 84 or 1-inch meter. . Sie ie dea kee ota Ww a afew se $1.00 
TM inch RNR ca aegis dts Gek <div an nas deleeak 1.50 
EE ope rt dss ire 4 Rhos epinnna es edad 2.00 
ea ee see Bee Be ge 3.00 
TNC SS 5 oie snd whale oo oucivnssnccabecn 4.00 
ES EER MEARE. Neier gran 6.00 
Monterey, Pacific Grove, Carmel, and Pebble Beach 
MontTHiy METER RATES 
First 300 cu. ft. tn aS ow ba a a's we Gla Ode mae ds $1.10 
ea 30¢ per 100 cu. ft, 
GU a Be eee sk we nie dod pete eS 
MONTHLY MINtMUM CHARGES 
DE ae oi on bin bibs Sc cnc deadvrecevacaeesus $1.10 
Linch 2p PERSE SE BE ate 3 a .50 
a oss rina wide our ans Gites Co Pha k ee cies 2.25 
iy al, SSE ey a eRe RE 3.00 
ee os cou nd a weet 4.00 


Oakland, Berkeley, Alarneda, Richmond, Piedmont, Albany 
Emeryville, El Cerrito, San Leandro, Newark, and por- 
tions of Alameda and Contra Costa Counties 


MONTHLY SERVICE CHARGES 


nee A08 we s-6n6.0oucurednedeeeaa - . $0.50 
14-inch “ .. <7 . 2.0 
sae C(t. ee ere .. 4.50 
GS © Sid ois nse adwied oot. cumeauseeséeed 8.00 
RG hana igee od ora a eA ac.a aw ws's To gale 12.50 
REIT "au~ on vinh ot x shckusndsdinwas «aac . 25.00 


The above rates will be applied monthly, according ‘to size of 


meter, in addition to monthly charge for water used at rates below: 
First 50,000 cu. ft 
le ate ee er ee —_— 


Pinole and Hercules 

A readiness-to-serve charge of 50 cents per month on domestic 
services will be applied in addition to monthly charge for water 
used at rates below: 
First 300 cu. ft 25¢ per 100 cu. ft. 
Over 300 “ “ 20¢ 

There is also a flat rate charge for the Hercules C ottages of 
$1.25 per month, including the service charge. 
San Bernardino 


MONTHLY MINIMUM CHARGES 


34-inch meter.............. is a 1,500 cu. ft 
SE Svasesses Maud ab dab awe eee 90 “ 2400 * « 
l-inch “ . a, as 2 50 “ 3100 * * 


14-inch 


7” 


4300 ““ 
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2inch meter .... Jude apace eae 5.00 for 6,300 cu, ft. Rie. ©. .onepek eves ¥esd wound eceoneeiesncnee $2.00 
Since 60° Cw. suai een . 7.50 “ 9,400 CS SE Ane eee eee 3.25 
4inch “ fone ba 10.00 “ 12500 * “* EN.  siwabeadtesanesdodacunutsheineaskenl 5.00 
6-inch “ : 15.00 * 18,800 * “ Baty | cecenctccccccccevevecsvesssesesecesenass 8.00 
For consumption | in excess of above amounts, the following rates SS Diced 5 +n abnns add un edad anes seaee sesees _ 12.00 
apply: Each of the above monthly minimum charges will entitle the 
First 50,000 cu. ft a states 80¢ per 1,000 cu. ft. consumer to the quantity of water which that minimum charge 
Bao : — ° will purchase at the following monthly meter-rates: 
a cc sikeceusac cere oe | eS .. a. eee emer $1.00 
.  . sckauneteaninere ieee 73¢ “ airs sis vensncednee ov n> saan 10¢ per 100 cu. ft. 
“ ie OS NE RE 70¢ * . 4 cl aed ES ere re 7¢ 
. hl REE AEE RE APS . .6B¢ * es Cee oe Wis sve ce sprktiassnceneee me Me? = 
“ = aa’ oe “ “ “a «@ Sausalito 
“ BE gh Tener Mo neenesoenteas Bs 2 iy Monraiy M os Cass 
« “y O68 osm Se (including 400 cu. ft.) 
° By fy vec cencckatehaseneeeel 53¢ * 4 nae SGdechs meter... .. 2 ees c cer ecsccccceseccnesescsoes $1.50 
< 25,000 * *. —* Pe ee MEE — wacus.cumk duce saeaue os, cakes ale 1.75 
° SE ES 9 a ith edible Se 47¢ “ . “lees | eee aa ee 2.25 
.* eae @ =, a es Se PR ee ee 3.25 
Oe oO . . ascéacseacanauen 41¢ “ " ies  —— dgebenvcoyacedeecanedeene iy sense 5.25 
© SS v.05 chaos «kenbnek een a7é * - . th. -asuins wiuniecsin’ dace oes snevacuckh ean 8.75 
“ 1,000,000 “ *. — . 4inch “ 13.25 
Y Se "tha seseshuss wes chee 3l¢ * 3 or 
ee sv itennansberetonabee 2 . = ao 
San Buena Ventura 
MonTHLY METER RATES 
Pe MEM. bn. vi pednaeeseeweun een 22¢ per 100 cu. ft. 
ss -  kAeree in aep ee? at er 
0s i ee ere aS 
o ak ee | Beale. -<i.- 
| hE ee prencmny ee int 
MonTHLY Mrxmum CHARGES 
EEL LE IS EN AE $1.10 
%inch “* .. 1.40 
14 © Nepchkt ep ivtanhdabeseebn cusdeeeshena eee 1.95 
eee. © wiktdeccvicbanxecss heb akhn baat aswediual 2.75 
De: ~  deaabad <whacn cas exbene urate wares berel 3.30 
DE <= AWsebeek<consceehenbschatdvctheerielanks 4.40 
SE -. ee ce eawine ge haem ee cape be ee eee 5.50 
San Francisco 
MonTHLY METER RATES 
First 3,300 cu, ft behencnsanb aap aaide eal 28 .8¢ per 100 cu. ft. Seah, &. ... » scuvadstanniedhwesicnaen 25¢ per 100 cu. ft. 
Next 30,000 ED TTS BEE et 25 .2¢ eee ovevsnnksakeeiwaneeee ie 1 "= es 
Se 9 voxeanebeacks sled dais Por MonTsHi_y Minmaum CHARGES 





= 
—_ — —. = BEE g *iteecosesecesensenmnaes ies 
First 3,000 cu, ft..........eeeeeeeeeereeeeees ae wg Pep. ft. + 0 ees i>: 12¢ “ 
: ; 


OT  “echktiecdneccaknctnsseneseneel 


San Rafael 
Marin Municipal Water District 


Monraity Mintwum CHARGES 
(with allowance 





of 300 cu. ft.) 
MD. g cscunedieestsdbbrunee) anos ba taesen 
ME " <cseaswasdulesuaesewesbeaadsnensdese nena 
Pn" casecansdubbe caus ei ecdes kocekss wat 
ee: Lnncdanéecn ba ctdouveskcemeneneccbenie 
2+ Me  pcasb ae keeyeeese bed eueaeneubns rune 
DE: : creneonessaaxbalitnstébbb eee henbheeean 
en. ~  musanedeagavenesutles Saunnsendses bode 
METER RATES 
A se Bis peso ncasengen et enecube 
cal kh EPR ah anal EE ar ars . 
Golpeee R ce ccukweuk 21K%¢ * “* “4 gyinch meter 1866 60-4) a 0 od w ¥en see eS i $1.05 
re eRe vs, 2.20 
Santa Barbara linch “ 5.40 
MonTaty Mrimum CHARGES PE 2 abinckwieaceaneebdimihnaeide 13.50 
Se a eee ee $1.00 for 1,000 cu. ft | eens vcccecccccceueesesys 18 .0F 
's boers “ “1200 “ * ee epermantsss 43.50 
Sh: © oc cones @uda. atonsepaninl 1.60 “ 1400 “ “ 4inch | 63.0 
Mee. .cénvscasacns cane eieons 1.90 “1600 “ “ Gime ceee eee e eee ceee seers: 118 5 
ee  nctandeveunscksnebnteseows [m= “es Cee tence cccececcdsevcveseseses 190.5 
M Rares Se  savencecevicevakhentnaaeeeancudeeee 216. 
ite CURD. ..uis's bacspuneeke tases 15¢ per 100 cu. ft. Bridgeport, Stratford and Fairfield 
Next ee <  wsovhbnbhuebwhed tavaes 12¢ “ ‘ QUARTERLY METER RATES 
Over BEDOO * %. .wcccsecens ceesesesceeee) ee eee ae wee uen 1344¢ per 100 cu. ft 
Santa Paula en Re ee eS — 
MonTHLY Minimum CHARGES “ 10,000 Pe RR a ve 
&%-inch meter. . WHat Cat) ere $1.00 “ 13,000 ‘ Tobe 0000 vebaes osecseseseen odie 


*inch* Ra es ORE ee i Re ee oa LED Gee * on concccaccccncnseseuscies HET 
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Qua ARTERLY MINIMUM CHARGE 


Me inch meter. . . $2.50 for 1,850 cu. ft 
Gn 6 fapaeehaabs 64 atu des babauatas 3.00 2222 ,, 
lie 6 ssakknwdtiechdaceunnnicacaaed 4.00 “ 2,962 @ 
Putnam 
Dany Merer Rates 
Wicet 1 ion os conde ctncdnneeraeeee 25¢ per 1,000 gals 
Neamt Gio vsaek an tates cere uaaneess 20¢ as 
© Sie tn icemibesendeviccebinicn —* = = 
© SOG 2, .n2cctitekssaasnctdees ae ea 
Over SEED ~ onav0s duschaasivasesks bes 12%¢ * _ 7 
ANNUAL MIntm™uM CHARGES 
Of deh SURG 5 a, a0 tani ch ba tobue eeties cdnne da bees $12.50 
Eat SN rcka a tins caNs Ceankes Cente ts ccnbslicntecen 15.00 
16 ae SS nade ene hd ee RUEW RG bi oda Aveseasbeans 17.50 
oe ee RR aE oe CON Ree 25 .00 
Southington 
QuarRTeRLY METER RATES 
ect 4G Binice ks verse vie dds cece 22¢ per 100 cu. ft 
Next 10,000 gE a IES et Ry as ” 
© QS Seniesa xsmaceee nent tt — se eS 
Cver DR Fo Sa tai iw cae ck as Mas, natin 
QUARTERLY ‘Merer RENTALS 
Ginch mOteP..... ss sececrecereseeeeeeerceeeeneeeens $0.50 
(GMC nett ee te eee e eee eee ese ceeeeeeeeceenenees .70 
Pimch ttt ee reece eecerercceceecreeneeeereeess .90 
1\¢-inch 1.20 
Tgimch etter cece ecencceccececrcsererseesereeees 1.50 
Dinh srets eee cece ncsnceccerccceneenceeeecess 2.50 
inch gg TTT TESTOR eee eee n eee eeeeeaeeeenns 5.00 
Cie 0 ©6— Na ORS ES OS UES bE 6 40 6 eG4dS Con eeatss nes 10.00 
Thompsonville 
QuarTerRLyY METER RATES 
First 40,000 gals vin pias wee sees Fas 


; oS oer 0p a. 
Next 1000 ..ccandtucescdutevte bs ch daar 
Over 200.000 “ . . ae « . S 


ee RE 8s SI Serres $3.50 
Stat shah cen one d hee Bias be oe akiwaes . 4.25 
Toe cc agadeee eke cion chk eae eakoe socks 5.50 
oe eee ees ee . 6.75 
2inch * SE pr ape + 1 ee ae 8.00 
DELAWARE 
Wilmington 


QUARTERLY METER RATES 
First 2,000 cu. ft Thé per 1 000 cu ft. 
H0¢ 


Next 3,000 * * 


Over 508 i Pac ries ks as obs 55 4s . = 
Mrntwum CHARGES 
‘ints GRP 50 s-ib0 ads \ ye adeekesa bteard Res $10.00 
jain 6" sssuctleska de as eaneks ieaGwe shat . 15.00 
l-inch “ 20.00 
1'4-inch “ . 30.00 
2.inch “ . 40.00 
inch “ 50.00 
Se te ee eer ae 60.00 
0 - MrTE TT Set. 4 Sly eA 70.00 
6-inch * ‘ A ee 80.00 
GEORGIA 
Griffin 
Monroy Merer RATES 
First 50,000 gals aaa e 


Next 459,000 “* 


194 per 1,000 gals 
ka we 16¢ “ . . 
Over 509,000 *“ then —— . tas © “ 


MontTsuty Mintwuum CHARGES 


56 -dnels SUNOS, . 5s scchoas ea adaeranwes . $1.00 
finch =“ J . 1.25 
l-inch “ i 1.50 

14-inch “ 1.75 
2inch “ 2.50 
34mch “ 4.00 
4-inch “ 5.00 
finch “ 7.00 

Rome 

; Merer RATES 

First 50,000 gals stindide seeCake _20¢€ per 1 000 gals 


Next 50,000 * be on xan 
“59000 “ mS Fae me. 


Over 150.000 4 i —a * : 
; MONTHLY Daneneues CHARGES 
RE Dicks, ie NT a em $1.00 
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ee. cca ececs 1.25 
Li oes . 1.80 

1}¢-inch “ 5.00 
ee . . cua tw ed deweinceee 10.00 
34inch “* . 20.00 
ss de. oven peuscgn de 30.00 
es ac cn twumeisie os 40.00 

IDAHO 
Salmon 
MonrTaLy Meter RATES 

First a ae a $1.00 per 1, 000 gals 

Next 2000 * 44¢ 
7 2,000 “ . 36¢ i 5 
; 5,000 “ 2¢“ 

“ 10,000 * _. $s 
“ 10,000 * ae oe 
« 20,000 * a ee * 
4 50,000 “ 9¢ * " . 
“ 100,000 “ R¢ 4 “o “ 
= 300,000 “ 7é * . . 
“ 500,000 “ 6l6é oe “ “ 
*- S6Gng00 * ...... 6¢ “ e 
* See. w<- edie 5le¢ * . 
Monraty Merer RENTALS 
5¢-, 34- or I-inch meter . ? : $0.25 
14-inch - ; Rr ape 50 
11é-inch <n iets ach : 75 
2-inch a ee 1.00 
2\4-inch hs nslivhdakuse : a, 
ILLINOIS 
Dixon 
MonrTary Merer Rates 

Cn. wtevemeswe tec 28¢ per 100 cu. ft 

Next 10,000 “ ed 3b vs «ie ani | 

SS “ee =i 1314¢ in = # 

- MonTarty Service CHARGES 
54-inch meter. aa - £0.93 
34-inch RENEE A ; 35 
i-ineh OE ea 50 

SS | encwanawes +4 75 
i. sweatin eae 4s 1.50 
Sy oS “Sabeeae cus oc 5.00 
fT ae 10.00 


If bill is paid within ten days after rendition, a disc ount of 
2% cents on each 100 cubic feet of water is allowed. 


Evanston 
Qua ARTERLY METER RATES 


First 10,000 cu. ft.. 12¢ per 100 cu. ft. 


Next 15,000 © ©............... ""10¢ 
“25000 * *.... 86 «© « « 
Over 50,000 * * 7é¢ 48 a « 


A semi-annual service charge of $1.50 to consumers of metered 
water is made. 


Lincoln 

MerTerR RATES 
First 1,000 cu. ft as ae tas ‘ 20¢ per 100 cu. ft. 
Next 99,000 “ “ oe °c ee 
Over 100,000 * *...... 5é © @ ee 


MonTHLY MrtntwuM CHARGES 


¢-inch meter : .. $0.67 

so inch ince ‘ a * oa 

a ee . bois adon: ae 

14-inch “.... ae dara .. 4.60 
Moline 


QUARTERLY Merer RATES 
First 15,000 gals. . ae ; 20¢ per 1,000 gals. 
cs canoedinve .18¢ “* . . 
Over 30,000 “ .... — = . 
QUARTERLY MINIMUM CHARGES 
54-inch meter. . . : teal 


an 


2.2: 

34-inch 3.00 
1- inch “ 3.75 
14-inch “ 4.50 
1 ig-inch E 5.50 
2-inch “* 10.00 
3-inch “ . 15.00 
4-inch “ . 20.00 
6-inch “ 30.00 





Additional Reports of Minimum Rates and Service Charges for Water-Meters 
will appear in the July and August issues of THE AMERICAN Crry. 
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Testing the Accuracy of Observation of Patrolmen in Automobile 
Accidents 


DIRECTIONS TO THE EXAMINER: Pass out the 
prints showing the drawing of the automobile 
which has been struck by a street car, placing a 
print face down on the desk in front of each 
competitor. Secure the attention of the competi- 
tors and make some such announcement as this: 

“The sheet face down on the desk before you 
is a drawing of an automobile accident. When I 
give you the signal you are to turn over this 
sheet and study all you see in the drawing for 
114 minutes. Later the drawing will be taken up 
and you will be asked to answer 15 questions about 
the accident. These 15 questions will be about 
such things as the time and place of the accident. 
how it occurred, what damage was done, and 
other facts such as a patrolman ought to note so 
he can make his report to his superior officer. If 
vou wish to, you may make notes about the 
things you see in the drawing and use these notes 
in answering the questions which will be asked 
you later. Remember that vou are to have just 
1'4 minutes to study the drawing and that you 
will have to answer 15 questions about the draw- 
ing from memory or from your netes. Are you 
ready ?” 

When all are ready, have them turn over the 
print containing the drawing and allow them to 
study it for 1'4 minutes. Then collect the prints 
Next have the competitors turn to the first page 
in the booklets and answer the following fifteen 
questions (see that they do not see the questions 
until the prints are collected). After seven minutes 
give the signal to stop 





Directions: Answer the following questions, in 
the blank spaces, concerning the picture you have 


just examined: 


1. At what street intersection did the accident 
occur ? 

2. What is the condition of the weather? 

3. From what state is the automobile? 

4. On which side was the automobile struck? 

5. About what hour of the day did the accident 
occur ? 

6. Name three ways in which the automobile was 
damaged ? 


7. What is the number of the street car? 

8. To whom does the automobile belong ? 

9. Name two things which show the driver 
lost control of the automobile. 

10. What is the route of the street car? 

11. What is the number of the street car employee : 

12. What is the date of the accident? 

13. Name two things which indicate that the 
chauffeur was killed rather than only in 
jured. 

14. Who is the first person you would call as a 
witness of the accident? 

15, How is the policeman attempting to identify 
the chauffeur ? 
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Methods of Selecting More Efficient 


Patrolmen 


Tests Suggested by the Bureau of Public Personnel Administration 


NYBODY familiar with the facts can- 

not doubt that a higher grade of men- 

tality is today being demanded of re- 
cruits for the police service than ever before 
in the United States. This movement has un- 
doubtedly advanced farthest in Berkeley 
Calif., where August Vollmer, Chief of Police, 
gives the army alpha intelligence tests to 
would-be patrolmen and rejects those who fail 
to make a minimum score of 135, which is the 
lower limit of the A group (constituting a 
little less than five 
per cent of the popu- 


parently constitute a safer basis for weeding 
out the unfit than any medical and physical 
tests that have yet been devised. Civil service 
administrators, however, have been very slow 
to change their established practice, which is 
to give the medical and physical tests first and 
then to give the mental tests to those who 
survive that ordeal. The staff of the Bureau 
of Public Personnel Administration is thor- 
oughly convinced, from close observation of 
both methods, that best results will be secured 

if the 





lation) and which is 
about the median 
score made by col- 
lege students. 

In other cities the 
requirements are as 
yet not so high as in 
Berkeley, but to the 
staff of the Bureau 





Higher Mental Standards for 
Patrolmen 
In cooperation with many civil service 
administrators, chiefs of police, psycholo- 
ists, and others, the Bureau of Public 
ersonnel Administration has issued, in 
the April, 1926, issue of “Public Personnel 
Studies,” an exceedingly valuable set of 
partially standardized tests for patrolmen. 
The accompanying article comprises por- 


age, weight, 
and height require- 


ments are clearly and 
definitely stated in 
the public announce- 
ment of the tests; if 
those who obviously 
fail to meet the age, 
weight, and _ height 
requirements are re- 





ti Pree gee peg mae jected at the time the 
; Dunn. Dp ons of two of the eleven tests and quota- aalincas . ‘a 
= Public I ersonnel tions from the introductory paragraphs application is made; 
\dministration it ap- of the report. The complete document is if devices to measure 
pears indisputable obtainable from the Bureau at its Wash- the height and 
that there is a gen- ington office, 26 Jackson Place. weight roughly are 
eral movement to 





raise the mental 

standards and that in a number of cities— 
mostly the smaller ones—this movement is 
quite rapid. It follows too, as day follows 
night, that when more attention is paid to the 
mental attainments of those seeking positions 
as patrolmen, less emphasis is placed upon the 
almost impossibly high physical standards 
hitherto observed. This does not mean that 
a good physique is not valuable and essential 
in a patrolman, but it does mean that mere 
height, upstanding carriage, and good muscu- 
lar development are not likely to be accepted 
in lieu of native intelligence which is supple- 
mented by a reasonable amount of education 
and a willingness to make the most of natural 
endowments. 

The advantages of giving the mental tests 
before the medical and physical tests are great 
ind obvious. Then mental tests can be much 
more easily, cheaply, and quickly given and 
scored than the medical and physical tests, 
ind, therefore the employment list can be 
established with great economy of both time 
ind money. The mental tests, moreover, ap- 


available at the time 
the mental tests are 
given, so that those who were ignorant of or 
who misrepresented their weight and height 
can be eliminated as they go into the examina- 
tion room for the mental tests; if the mental 
tests are given ahead of the medical and phy- 
sical tests; and if only those who make satis- 
factory scores in the written tests are sum- 
moned for an interview and for detailed med 
ical and physical tests. 


Duties and Qualifications of Patrolmen 

The tests under discussion have been con- 
structed not for use in selecting such special 
police officers as those assigned to the traffic 
squad, to the vice squad, to detective work 
or to service on horseback or motorcycle, but 
for the patrolman who is assigned a beat 
which he walks on foot or covers by automo- 
bile. Specifically, the duties and qualifications 
are assumed to be as follows: 

Duties: Under supervision, to be respon- 
sible, during a definite watch or period, for the 
prevention of crime and disorder, the preser- 
vation of law and order, and the protection of 
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life and property within an assigned territory 
or beat; to arrest violators of the law and to 
assist in their prosecution in the courts; to 
make reports; to serve writs; and to perform 
related work as required. 

EXAMPLEs oF TypicaL Tasks: Maintaining 
order; giving help and information to citi- 
zens; giving first aid to sick or injured per- 
sons, noting and reporting accidents, suspi- 
cious circumstances, or dangerous or defective 
conditions of public or private property; giv- 
ing advice and assistance to persons in trouble; 
preventing the committing of unlawful acts; 
apprehending and arresting criminal, insane, 
or other persons menacing the safety of the 
public; taking charge of lost children; en- 
forcing automobile parking ordinances; serv- 
ing warrants, subpoenas, and other writs; 
escorting parades; apprehending violators of 
automobile parking and speed regulations; 
bringing prisoners to a station house. 

MINIMUM QuaLIFicaTions: Elementary 
school education; intelligence equal to or 
greater than that indicated by a score of 65 
in the army alpha intelligence tests; ability to 
comprehend and carry out instructions and to 
make simple written reports; ability to under- 
stand, interpret, and apply laws, ordinances, 
and police regulations and rules; ability to size 
up situations and people and to deal with 
people individually and in groups; keen obser- 
vation; even temperament; good moral char- 
acter; good physical condition; strength; 
agility ; height not less than 66 inches; weight 
not less than 132 pounds and properly pro- 
portioned to height; age not less than 21 
years and not more than 29 years. 

DesIRABLE ADDITIONAL QUALIFICATIONS: 
Education equivalent to that required for 
graduation from high school and preferably 
college training; experience as a member of 
an organization in which there is contact with 
considerable numbers of people of different 
kinds; abstract intelligence equal to or greater 
than that indicated by a score of 105 in the 
army alpha intelligence tests; knowledge of 
criminology and of social problems. 

These qualifications, it should be remem- 
bered, are for patrolmen who act as police 
officers in uniform, who are customarily armed 
with a revolver or baton, or both, who have 
a mass of laws, ordinances, and police rules, 
regulations, and policies to understand and 
apply, who have the right to deprive citizens 
of their liberty and in some cases to take 
their lives, and who in general represent and 
maintain the majesty of the law. 
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Police Duties 

This section of the tests contains twetity 
questions for each of which four answers are 
suggested. Before each answer is a space in 
which to make a mark. The person being ex- 
amined is asked to read over the four answers 
and then to place a cross (X) in the space 
before the answer which is best or most nearly 
correct. He is told, “Do not place a cross (X) 
before more than one answer under each ques- 
tion; if you do, your work on that question 
will not be counted. Only one of the four 
answers is the best one and you are to show 
by the cross (X) which it is.” 

Typical questions in this sect:on are: 


1. When a man gives a juror $500 to vote for 
acquittal, his offense is called: 
Sp ME... Contempt of court 
oe Bribery 
hick tee Malfeasance 
are Blackmail 
2. lf the arm of a man is badly cut in an auto- 
mobile wreck so that bright blood spurts 
out, the best way to stop the bleeding is: 
So ae To tie a handkerchief loosely around 
the bare arm above the cut, place a 
stick under the handkerchief, and 
twist the stick until the handkerchief 
becomes tight. 
re To tie a handkerchief loosely around 
the bare arm below the cut, place a 
stick under the handkerchief, and 
twist it until the handkerchief be- 
comes tight. 
een To give the man a liberal amount of 
stimulant. 
sell To take the hand and hold the two lips 
of the wound together, pressing down 
on it at the same time to stop the 
bleeding. 
4. A patrolman may use force in making an 
arrest if: 
jncae The person to be arrested looks at him 
in a sneering manner. 
cee The person to be arrested resists or 
seems likely to escape. 
iene He thinks a hooting crowd nearby 
should be impressed with the power 
of the law. 
ee The person to be arrested seems to 
offer no resistance but has put up a 
stiff fight before when arrested. 
8. A patrolman is justified in shooting to kill 
he sees a man entering a house 
through a window at night. 
edna If he sees a man leave an unoccupied 
house at night and the man runs when 
ordered to halt. 
een If a man whom he is attempting to 
arrest starts toward him with a large 
hammer, threatening him with it. 
—— If a big man has a little man down 
beating him with his fists and when 
the officer orders him to let go, the 
big man curses and keeps on. 


11. The best way to handle the traffic problem is 
sj aewais To make arrests every time the law is 
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clearly violated, regardless of cir- —...... Wait until the pickpocket secures the 


cumstances. man’s purse and then arrest him. 
.To educate the public in safety rules, 


secure their cooperation in enforcing 

the law, and arrest those who refuse 
_to observe the law. The foregoing questions comprise a portion 
lo make the legal speed limit for auto- 


“ re ; of test 2. uestions to determine accuracy of 
mobiles not more than fifteen miles 3. Q — 


Other Tests in the Series 


an hour in the city limits. observation from test I appear on page 616 

To prohibit women and minors from The other nine tests in the complete set pub- 

driving automobiles. , lished in Public Personnel Studies cover 

lf an officer sees a man picking someone's jp,emory; identification of crimes; social intel- 
pocket, he should: ; eee : a 

Get a warrant for the man’s arrest ligence; interpretation of laws, ordinances, 





.. Arrest the man immediately without a police rules and regulations and other printed 


_ warrant. i material; abstract intelligence; education and 
Take the man to the station, provided 


- experience; personal traits as determined by 
the person whose pocket he was pick- ‘ Pe ae 7 P = I EA 
ing agrees to go along and swear out an interv on ; _ — anc Pp \ Sica ests, anc 
a warrant. character investigation. 





Civic Art in Buffalo 


the photograph reproduced on the front of the most important conventions in the municipal 

cover of this issue, THe American City is field—the annual meeting of the American Water- 
indebted to the Buffalo Chamber of Com- Works Association. 

rce. Buffalo is given this place of honor not Another excellent example of civic art in Buf- 
because of the attractiveness of the Lafay- falo, reproduced below, is the Albright Art Gal- 

tte Square picture, but also because of the fact ery. This building is regarded by many as the finest 
it Buffalo is to be the host this month of one type of Grecian architecture in North America 


IR 











iE ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY, ONE OF THE BEAUTIFUL MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS OF BUFFALO, N. Y 





This Magazine Is Not Copyrighted 


In quoting, please credit THE American City. 
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Slum Clearance Policy Adopted by 
New York State 


HE New York State Legislature has en- 
acted a housing law designed to enable 
private enterprise to build tenements 

that may be offered at rentals within the 
means of wage-earners in congested areas of 
the state. Though it is a compromise measure 
which does not give all that he asked, Gov- 


Under the terms of the act the public lim- 
ited dividend housing companies are required 
to limit their stock dividends to 6 per cent, 
and are permitted to pay not more than 5 per 
cent interest on funds raised by first mort- 
gage on the entire property. They are re- 


ernor Smith has 
signed the bill. Thus, 
after a half-century 
of agitation against 
the evils of the slums, 
New York is taking 
its first practical step 
toward their aboli- 
tion. The new hous- 
ing law declares that 
“congestion and un- 
sanitary housing con- 
ditions which exist in 
certain areas of the 
state in low-priced 
dwellings are a men- 
ace to the health, 
safety, morals, wel- 
fare, and reasonable 
comfort of the citi- 
zens of the state.” It 
further declares that, 
“correction of these 
cond'tions in such 
areas being now 
otherwise impossible, 





A Constructive Program for Hous- 
ing Relief 

“There are two essentials to an effective 
program for housing relief: 

“1. The gradual reconstruction of the 
worst tenement areas in cities. 

“2. The adoption of a method of pro- 
viding adequate housing for families of 
limited income which commercial enter- 
prise cannot serve, applicable not only to 
the worst tenement areas but as well to 
any part of a city or cities in which the 
need is manifest. 

“Any effective program will require 
adequate safeguard by municipal authori- 
ties through exercise of powers now 
granted. Housing must be planned with 
relation to location of industry, transit 
facilities, and physical characteristics of 
the metropolitan area. Adequate zoning 
provisions are essential. The housing 
must be provided by some agency operat- 
ing without speculative profit, under pub- 
lic control, with money at a low rate of 
interest, aided by the exercise of the 
— of condemnation, producing on a 
arge scale with efficient organization and 
management.” 


—From Legislative Document (1926) No. 66 
of the State of New York, comprising the 
Report of the Commission of Housing and 


quired to provide, by the issuance of stock, 


one-third of the ac- 
tual cost of any ap- 
proved project. After 
the project is ap- 
proved, public limited 
dividend compan‘es 
may exercise the 
power of condemna- 
tion to acquire land, 
but they are not per- 
mitted to alienate 
such land except 
through sale to an- 
other public limited 
dividend company 
similarly organize! 
with the approval of 
the Board. Further- 
more, they are re- 
quired to provide for 
the amortization of 
the bonded indebted- 
ness as may be re- 
quired by the State 
Board of Housing 
They are permitted 








it is essential that 
made 
for the investment of 


yrovision be 





Regional Planning for Permanent Housing 
Relief, and a Message from the Governor. 


to acquire a reserve 
equal to 12 per cent 








private funds at low 

interest rates and acquisition at fair prices of 
adequate parcels of land, the gradual demoli- 
tion of existing unsanitary and unsafe hous- 
ing, and the construction of new housing fa- 
cilities under public supervision in accord w'th 
proper standards of sanitation and safety.” 
Under the terms of the act the rents to be 
charged in such dwellings are to be limited by 
maxima ranging from $9.00 to $12.50 per room 
per month, according to location. A State 
Board of Housing is created to select and to 
approve areas in which construction may be 
undertaken by the “public” or “private” 
limited dividend corporations authorized in 
the law, and for the execution of projects. 


of the outstanding 
capital stock, and the 
amount of the net earnings transferable to 
surplus in any year is subject to the approval 
of the State Board of Housing. All gross re 
ceipts in excess of current expense for opera 
tion, taxes, interest, dividends, amortization 
and authorized surplus must be applied to the 
reduction of rentals. Such companies ma 
not voluntarily dissolve without having ob 
tained the consent of the State Board of Hous 
ing. 

The act gives to public limited dividend 
companies exemption from the payment of «ll 
lranchise, organization, income, mortgage, re- 
cording, and other taxes of the state: and 
their bonds and mortgages are declared to be 
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nstrumentalities of the state, issued for pub- 
ic purposes and, together with the interest 
thereon, exempt from taxation. Furthermore, 
municipalities in which projects are under- 
‘taken are authorized to exempt the buildings 
and improvements from local taxation, pro- 
vided that the buildings are erected before 
January I, 1937. 

Private limited dividend companies are not 
permitted to exercise the right of condemna- 
tion in acquiring property and are not re- 
stricted in the sale of their holdings. They 
may limit their stock dividends to 7 per cent 
and the provisions exempting the buildings 
and improvements of such companies from 
taxation apply only so long as the property 
is owned, managed, and operated by limited 
dividend companies. The securities of the 
private limited dividend companies are not 
instrumentalities of the state, but are exempt 
from taxation by the state both as to principle 
and income, 


Restrictive Measures Had Not Solved the Hous- 
ing Problem 

The enactment of this legislation is an out- 
erowth of the housing crisis that followed 
the war. The Reconstruction Commission, the 
lockwood Committee, and the Commission of 
Housing and Regional Planning which has 
replaced them and continued their work in 
this particular field, all found that the hous- 
ing emergency was only the intensification of 
a long-standing evil. While recommending 
the protection of tenants from unreasonable 
and unjust increases in rents, they recognized 
such legislation to be only palliative, pointing 
out repeatedly that the only real solution to 
the problem lay in getting low-rental houses 
built. 

The imperative need for relief and the im- 
possibility of relief through the operation of 
unaided commercial enterprise were most 
clearly set forth in the report which the Com- 
mission of Housing and Regional Planning 
presented to the Legislature in February along 
with its concrete proposals. Though the meas- 
ure as finally passed differs in important re- 
spects from the one sponsored by the Commis- 
sion, the report remains its inspiration and its 
constitutional justification. 

Summarizing the results of investigation 
after investigation in New York and other 
cities of the state since the middle of the roth 
‘cutury, during which time the permanent fea- 
‘ures of the housing problem had been recog- 
nized, the report demonstrated that neither 
the awakening public conscience nor housing 
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legislation have brought any substantial hous- 
ing relief to the majority of urban families. 
Tracing the increasing congestion especially 
in the past decade, with its effect upon public 
health and family morals, the Commission 
found that restrictive measures alone had not 
created housing conditions which are adequate 
to the maintenance of decent family life. The 
report shows that no substantial improve- 
ment had come in the past 25 years from the 
demolition of old unsanitary dwellings which 
had been condemned as unfit for human habi- 
tation in I901, when the present tenement 
house law was enacted. It showed that of 23 
buildings in New York City reported as a 
public menace in 1885, 14 are still occupied 
wholly or partially for residential purposes, 
and that at the prevailing rate of demolition 
it would be 138 years before the last of the 
unsanitary “old law” houses were demolished. 


Turning to commercial enterprise for an 
explanation of the status of housing, the Com- 
mission found that of the vast new tenement 
house construction in New York City during 
the year 1924, only 2.64 per cent of the apart- 
ments were offered for rent at less than $12.50 
per room per month, the maximum which the 
wage-earning family can pay. More than 
two-thirds of the families in New York City 
have annual incomes of less than $2,500 a 
year. Approximately one-quarter of the fanii- 
lies have incomes between $2,500 and $5,000. 
Less than one-tenth of the families have in- 
comes of more than $5,000. The wage-earn- 
ing population is almost entirely included with- 
in the class earning less than $2,500 a year. 
These families can pay not more than $600 a 
year for rent, and their average rental limit 
is less than $500 a year. At that rate almost 
none of the new construction was available 
to these families. Commercial enterprise in 
New York City operates successfully for only 
30 per cent of the population. For the re- 
maining 70 per cent of the population it does 
not function directly at all. On this phase of 
the subject the report said: 


“When private building for profit satisfies the 
immediate housing demand of 30 per cent of the 
population, further construction becomes unprofit- 
able. Construction usually continues as long as 
the market is ‘favorable,’ or until evidence of sur- 
plus is discovered in a downward trend in the 
higher rentals. Then the lending agencies be- 
come conservative and private building stops. The 
cycle revolves slowly. Even this limited surplus 
is infrequent. And this small and occasional sur 
plus derived from housing construction intended 
to satisfy the demand of only 30 per cent of the 
population represents all that commercial enter- 
prise ever provides to meet the constantly increas- 
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ing needs of 70 per cent of the population. At 
all times and in all places, private enterprise has 
been unable to supply adequate housing to meet 
the needs of the underlying population. 


“The average family must be content with the 
left-overs—and there are never enough of these 
to permit adequate housing for more than half 
the population. 

“A system of producing houses which is geared 
to satisfy less than one-third of the current re- 
quirement of society must be accounted a social 
failure. It may function satisfactorily in its lim- 
ited field, but it must be supplemented by some 
other producing agency if the social need for 
housing is ever to be satisfied. 

“Public interest in housing has gone through 
two stages: first, the recognition of the housing 
problem, investigation, and agitation; second, an 
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attempt to combat the evils of bad housing through 
restrictive measures, the establishment of mini- 
mum standards of quality and space in housing 
necessary under urban conditions for health, 
safety, and public welfare. Public interest now 
faces a third stage, namely, to make the standards 
established by the state effective by measures whic) 
will supply a sufficient quantity of standard hous 
ing at rates which two-thirds of the population 
can afford.” 

The legislation recently enacted is intende:| 
to meet this challenge. The state of New 
York has given a pledge that her citizens shal! 
be decently housed, has acknowledged the pub- 
lic necessity of adequate homes for workers, 
and is now committed to a policy of slum 
clearance. 


For Greater Safety on the Highways 


By B. H. Piepmeier 
Chief Engineer, Missouri State Highway Commission 


have been issued by the Missouri State 
Highway Commission as an aid to safety 


upon the public highways: 

1. Keep car under control at all times and be 
prepared to stop within one-half of the sight dis- 
tance ahead. 

2. Keep brakes in good repair. 

3. Do not drive from a side road or private 
driveway into a boulevard or arterial highway, 
such as a state road, without stopping and look- 
ing both ways. 

4. Do not race on the highway ; 
is likely to happen. 

5. Do not be a road hog; 
all times. 

6. When turning corners or driving around 
sharp curves, keep to the right side of the high- 
way and use the horn freely. 

>. Keep to the right side of the road when 
driving and do not pass vehicles going in the 
same direction on curves or on the summit of 
hills. 

8. See that your headlights are focused upon 
the road ahead and not up in the air. Do not use 
excessively bright lights. Keep both headlights 
burning at night. Insist upon horse-drawn ve- 
hicles’ carrying lights. 

9. Always signal the driver ahead when you 
want to pass from the rear, and then be sure 
that you pass on the left side. 

10. Frequently examine the tail-light, and see 
that it is operating. 

11. Keep your eyes on the pavement or trav- 
eled way ahead of you and avoid driving off the 
surface. 

12. Always be on the lookout for loose gravel, 
mud, ete., when making an abrupt turn. 

13. Always walk on the left side of the pave- 
ment or traveled way. Instruct others to do this. 

14. Avoid a sudden stop, and do not park on 
the pavement or traveled way. 


ee following suggestions to motorists 


the unexpected 


stay on your side at 


: 


15. When turning corners, stopping, etc., give 
proper signals with hand in sufficient time so 
that approaching traffic may have warning in due 
time to avoid accidents. 

16. Make repairs on side roads, or entire!) 
clear of the pavement or the traveled way. 

17. Carry a pair of good wheel chains for 
emergency use. 

18. Drive carefully when the pavement or roxd 
way is wet or slippery. Spots covered with mud, 
snow, or ice may cause you trouble. 


19. The increased mileage of improved roads 
increases the amount of travel and the speed of 
traffic, therefore be careful at all times; it is 
better to be safe than sorry. 


20. Observe all warning signs. The orange 
or yellow diamond signs indicate possible danger 
upon the highway and warn the traveters to re 
duce their speed. The orange or yellow hexagonal 
signs indicate “Stop,” and should be observed for 
safety. The orange or yellow square signs arc 
primarily for information, and the traveler should 
always observe these signs; do not, how 
ever, mean that the traveler must reduce speed 
but that he should be on the lookout for a possible 
hazard independent of the road, such as a school, 
side road, etc. 


21. The road engineer and builder are striving 
to help make all reads safer by relocating man) 
sections, building longer curves, and supereleyat- 
ing them, by building wider bridges, heavy gua: - 
fences, subways and viaducts under and over rail- 
road crossings, marking center strips on pavements 
erecting warning signs, etc. The engineer and 
the builder must, however, have the cooperation 
of the traveler to insure safety to life and pre- 
vent destruction to property. The careless am/ 
reckless driver is a menace to traffic and the cause 
for stringent rules that are frequently unneces 
sary and impose hardships upon others. Fver) 
driver should be careful and courteous upon the 


highway for the good of all concerned. 
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The Need for the Inspection of Cast 
Jron Pipe 


By Fred M. Randlett 


Pacifie Coast Manager, Robert W. Hant Company, Engineers, Chicago, and formerly Water-Works 
Engineer for Portland, Oregon 


AST iron pipe, whether used for the 

transportation of water, gas, or oil, 

should be made of such material and in 
such a manner as will make it safe and re- 
liable. 

To the engineer or manager of any utility 
»lant or corporation having to do with con- 
tant service to the consumers, it is a self- 
evident fact that breaks, failures, and inter- 
ruptions of service are not only expensive but, 
in the majority of instances, dangerous to life 
and health, causing annual damage and loss 
of business hard to calculate in dollars and 
cents. It is there- 


manufactured, and not at the point of destina- 
tion or after it has been dipped or painted or 
allowed to accumulate rust and dirt. 

The inspection of cast iron pipe and specials 
should be done by disinterested persons hav- 
ing no connection, financial or otherwise, in 
the contract or plant, and preferably not in- 
terested in the purchase price from the buyer’s 
standpoint. The inspectors should have had 
long and continuous experience as inspectors 
of cast iron pipe and fittings. If such inspec- 
tors are employed, they will check over the 
mill or foundry orders and specificat’ons, see- 

ing that they agree 





fore the duty and de- 
sire of every honest 
official or owner to 
make every reason- 
able effort to procure 
the best materials 
and perform the 
work of construction 
in the most approved 
manner, thus assur- 
ing against trouble 


the final p 





Good Insurance 


_Competent inspection insures uniform witness the charg- 
pipe from any one foundry and is wel- 
ea yt yy ies whieh aims - 
to e y the very est grade 
product. Inspection of all 
uct before dipping and ship- 
ping will minimize the danger of breaks 
and consequent failure of a water-supply. 


with those furnished 
them by the  pur- 
chaser. They will 


ing of the furnace or 
cupola, see the molds 
prepared, and _ that 
cores, when used, are 
properly made and 
placed; see that the 
iron is at the proper 


processes and 








and expense other- 
wise quite usual. 
First comes the design of the system, in 
which the sizes and quantities are determined. 
Second, specifications must be drawn to 
describe fully the materials-to be used in the 
manufacture of the pipe and appurtenances, 
stipulating the allowable deviation of the vari- 
ous elements in the composition, detailing 
whether or not annealing is required, and to 
what extent, stipulating the tolerances as to 
dimensions and weights, and prescribing the 
‘ests, both physical and chemical, that must 
ve passed to make acceptable material. 
Third, regardless of where or under what 
conditions the materials are purchased, or 
what the contractor may furnish, it is essen- 
tial to arrange for competent, honest, and effi- 
cnt inspection and supervision during the 
process of manufacturing and _ testing. 
urthermore, to avoid delays and disputes, 
“|S Inspection or supervision must take place, 
- possible, at the time the material is being 


heat when poured, 
and the pipe properly cooled before being re- 
moved from the molds, and that nothing is 
done to set up internal stresses from uneven 
cooling or other avoidable processes. 

In the case where annealing is specified, 
they will see that the temperature is right and 
that each and every piece is held at the proper 
temperature for the specified time, or to ob- 
tain the results specified. After being re- 
moved from the molds and cleaned, each and 
every piece should be examined for defects 
and checked for dimensions, the hydraulic 
testing, coating and weighing should be wit- 
nessed, and finally the tallying of the loading 
for shipment, if directed by the purchaser. 

The foregoing procedure has been found 
necessary, not because any reputable foundry 
or plant intends to furnish a product that 
deviates from that specified in the contract, 
but because no human effort is infallible and 
no plant 100 per cent efficient at all times. 


_ and by efficient inspection such errors and 
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faulty materials are at a minimum and con- 
sequently the liability of damage,and dis- 
pute eliminated as far as possible. 

Some purchasers choose to perform inspec- 
tion work more or less as outlined above, by 
using employees in their own organization, but 
after some years of experience and from in- 
formation gained from observation, it has been 
proved that the best results are obtained by 
having an organization with employees, en- 
gineers, and chemists trained and skilled each 
in his particular line and having no interests 
other than those similar to the professional in- 
terests of the engineer, doctor, and lawyer to 
their respective clients. 

Another feature, almost if not quite equal 
in importance, is the fact that an organization 
enjoying a sufficient volume of business is 
able to keep inspectors on the job who are 
familiar with the particular practices employed 
by the plants with which they are acquainted, 
and are therefore able to detect any deviation 
from the regular rout-ne, which might pass 
unnoticed by an inspector who is only at the 


Trafficking 


The Test 


“Jim is a tremendously convincing talker, don’t 
you think so?” 
“I did, until I heard him try to talk back to a 
traffic officer.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


Tail-Lights for Pedestrians 


And now jay-walkers are to be arrested. It’s 
only a question of time until pedestrians will be 
compelled to carry klaxons and wear tail-lights.— 
Frederick Landis. 


Those Signs 


A road sign reads: “Drive slow, you might be a 
fool.” A better sign, in some instances, would be: 
“Drive slowly; two fools might meet.”—Florida 
Times-Union. 





Sign in subway reads: “Take this train to the 
Zoo.” But why go to the zoo when you can stay 
in the subway?—New York American. 


Why He Did 

“Why do you turn out for every road hog that 
comes along?” said the missus, rather crossly. 
“The right of way is ours, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, undoubtedly !” answered he calmly. “As for 
turning out, the reason is plainly suggested in this 
epitaph which appeared in a newspaper recently : 

“Here lies the body of William Jay, 

Who died maintaining his right of way ; 

He was right, dead right, as he sped along, 

But he’s just as dead as if he’d been wrong.” 

—Boston Transcript. 
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plant occasionally or who never has seen that 
particular plant in operation. The receipt of 
inspection certificates, previous to arrival of 
shipments, enables the purchaser to know the 
number of lengths with the serial number of 
each accepted piece and of each rejected piece, 
as well as the causes for rejection, and shows 
the general history and progress of the order 
from its origin. 

The engineer is interested because it as- 
sures him that his instructions and plans are 
heing followed. The manager is interested 
because he must avoid disastrous mishaps and 
interruptions that are costly and that conse- 
quently draw on funds for repairs and dam- 
age that might have been avoided. 

The owners, whether as individuals repre- 
sented as stockholders, or in the case of 
municipal ownership as customers, should be 
particularly interested in efficient inspection 
of all materials going into the plant, because 
the elimination of faulty material directly 
affects the earnings of the plant and the cost 
of service. 


in Humor 


The Down-Town Parking of Automobiles 


BUSINESS MAN (talking to patron) : “ What 
can I do to increase the efficiency of my service?” 

PATRON: “Bring your automobile and park 
it in front of your place of business and ask your 
employees to do the same, so that the patrons, who 
wish to patronize your store will have to walk 
four or five blocks to do it."—Boone Chamber of 
Commerce News Bulletin. 


Safety Last 


Lies slumbering here one William Lake; he 
heard the bell, but had no brake. —Detroit News. 

At 50 miles drove Allie Pidd; he thought he 
wouldn’t skid but did—Rome Times. 

At 90 miles drove Eddie Shawn; the motor 
stopt, but “Ed” kept on.—Little Falls Times. 

Here he sleeps, one Johnny Fonker; he rounded! 
a turn without a honker.—Scranton Scrantonian 

Down in the creek sleeps Jerry Bass; the bridge 
was narrow; he tried to pass.—Wéilkes-Barre 
Times-Leader. 

Beneath this stone sleeps William Raines; ice 
on the hill; he had no chains—Harrisburg Tele- 
graph. 

And here’s what’s left of Samuel Small, he 
paid no attention to “slow” signs a-tall—Capper's 
Weekly. 

Here lies all that’s left of Harry; at the rail- 
road crossing he did not tarry.—Railway Life. 

John William Jones lies under this thistle: 
he didn’t heed the choo-choo’s whistle.—Rai!road 
Data (New York). 
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A Providential Threat 


li the Water Department Had Installed Meters, George Would Have Been More Careful 
and Not Turned His Cellar Into a Swimming Pool 




















OH, GEORGE! THE COLLECTOR IS HERE FOR THE WATER DEPARTMENT AND HE SAYS IF YOU 
DON’T PAY LAST YEAR’S BILL THE WATER WILL BE SHUT OFF AT ONCE’’ 
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New Sewage Treatment Plant at Canton, 
Ohio 


By George A. Reese 


McClaskey & Reese, Consulting Engineers, Canton, Ohio 


HE city of Canton was one of the pioneer 

municipalities in the state of Ohio in 

the practice of the treatment of sani- 
tary sewage. The first plant, which was con- 
structed in 1893, was a “chemical precipita- 
tion” plant using lime as a precipitant. It 
is understood that this was the first chemical 
precipitation plant west of the Allegheny 
Mountains, and it is also understood that it 
was the largest in the United States at that 
time, attracting visitors from various parts of 
this country as well as Europe. No data were 
available regarding the designed capacity of 
this plant. The plant was located at the south- 
erly edge of the city, and its effluent dis- 


charged into Nimishillen Creek nearby, while 
the sludge was pumped over the adjacent 
farm land to utilize its fertilizer value. 

With an increasing population, however, 
this plant became inadequate to properly treat 
the increasing sewage flow, resulting in con- 
siderable litigation. The site was becoming 
less appropriate for sewage treatment pur 
poses, and its size precluded adequate exten 
sions at this location. With the advent of other 
and apparently more satisfactory methods oi 
treatment, it was concluded to abandon this 
plant and site and construct another one at a 
new location. 

In constructing the second plant, it was 








SPRINKLING-FILTER UNIT UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


i i in i lacing filter 
istribution main in two units and part of the floor sys tem may be seen. The conveyor system for p 
” ing materials is shown in the middle background, and the dosing tank in the left foreground 
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cided to choose a site sufficiently remote 
m the city to assure freedom from any 
nuisance and also at a location which 
uild not be included in future city develop- 
ent for a long period of time. The past city 
<pansion had not gone in a southerly direc- 
on, the presence of the sewage treatment 
lant and a garbage incinerator having been 
n a measure derogatory to such development, 
especially in the vicinity of these works. 
lence, isolation was considered essential. 
irthermore, by locating further down the 


ior 
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Branches of Nimishillen Creek, which flow 
through the city, and the san‘tary sewage being 
conducted to the treatment plant. 

The second plant, which was begun in 1913, 
was one of the early Imhoff tank plants in this 
country. It consisted of screen and _ grit 
chambers (manually cleaned); two batteries 
of rectangular Imhoff tanks, each having three 
tank units; contact bed filters of sixteen units; 
and sludge drying beds of six units, three of 
them housed in greenhouse construction, Sev- 
eral years after its completion the screen and 








CONSTRUCTION VIEW 


Excavation for tank No. 4 is 





wh 


hillen Creek valley, sufficient fall would 
realized to provide the existing municipal 
ind considerable future expansion with 
vity sewerage system, thus obviating any 
nse of pumping. 


< i 


site was finally chosen about eight miles 
of the public square. This necessitated 
nstruction of a new trunk sewer, which 
built mostly of segment block, being 39 

in diameter and having a capacity of 
ion gallons per day. Canton is provided 
eparate sewer systems, the storm water 


discharged into the East and West 








OF IMHOFF TANK NO. 5 OF THE CANTON, OHIO, SEWAGE TREATMENT WORKS 


shown at the left of the picture 


grit chambers were housed in a brick build 
ing which also contained a subsequently con 
structed incinerator to dispose of the screen 
ings. 

The sedimentation tanks were of the early 
type with contracted sludge chambers. Befor« 
their capacity was exceeded, the operation of 
these tanks was quite satisfactory, effecting 


an average removal of 74 per cent. The 
sludge was removed by gravity. was of ex 
cellent quality, and dewatered rapidly. Foam 
ing was experienced at times, but was con 


trolled by hosing. 
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The contact beds covered an area of seven 

acres. There sixteen units fed by a 

central flume, the inflow being controlled by 


were 


hand, while the period of contact and discharge 
were accomplished by means of 14-inch timed 
siphons, one in each bed. The siphons dis- 
charged into a main collecting gallery under 
the central distributing flume, and the effluent 
was discharged into Nimishillen Creek. The 
walls and floors were concrete. Filtering ma 
terial consisted of a shallow layer of coarse 
gravel 2 to 3 inches in size, and the remainder 
crushed and screened blast furnace slag % to 
1'%4 inches in total 
Underdrains were inverted 


size, having 4 average 
depth of 5.5 feet. 
half tile with side openings. This slag pro- 
duced a very efficient and satisfactory filtering 
media. The later reconstruction of these filter 
beds necessitated the removal of the slag, an 
operation which gave an excellent opportunity 
for inspecting this material after ten years 
of service. There was no indication of cemen- 
tation or breaking down of this material nor 
disintegration due to frost or other action. 
In the light of this experience and that at 
other locations, the advanced 
that cate should be exercised in placing slag 
so that the very fine particles be eliminated 
as much as possible and that the concentration 
of “fines” be avoided. 


suggestion is 


The sludge drying beds had outside and 


dividing walls of concrete and rolled earth 
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floors. Filtering material consisted of sey. 
layers of graded sand and fine gravel. 
drains consisted of 4-inch laterals and 6 
mains which discharged into a 6-inch t: 
emptying into the creek. The greenhouse 
struction over three of the units was parti 


satisfactory. Precipitation was restrained 
from falling upon the drying sludge while th, 
glass was intact, but hail-storms were ofte; 


destructive and defeated the purpose of 
covering. It was soon indicated that sufficient 
sludge drying area had not been provided, and 
a steam pump and boiler were installed to 
pump the sludge to neighboring farm lands 
for ultimate disposal, in addition to the drying 
bed facilities. The dried product from th: 
beds has been constantly in demand for fert 
lizer purposes and hauled by farmers living 
as far as 25 miles from the plant. No charg 
was made for the sludge. 


New Plant 

With the continued increase in populati 
the capacity of all portions of the second p! 
were exceeded, necessitating further expansio 
of the plant. Furthermore, with the consu 
mation of a system of intercepting sew: 
which will make the population 100 per cent 
contributory, an additional load 
realized, also demanding more plant capa: 
These demands are being met by the constr 
tion of extensions and additions to the se 


will 








IMHOFF TANK NO. 5 OF THE CANTON, OHIO, PLANT PRACTICALLY COMPLETED EXCEPT FOR THE 
CONNECTING CHANNEL AT EACH END 
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CLOSE-UP OF CANTON, OHIO, SEWAGE FILTER UNIT, 





SHOWING FILTER FLOOR AND DISTRIBUTING 


Method of placing filtering material with belt conveyor system is shown, material coming from cars at left 


plant and certain reconstruction, which in 
reality will comprise practically a new plant. 
lhe 1920 census gives the population of Can- 
ton as 87,091, while the present population is 
estimated to be about 105,000, 

The new plant now under construction will 
include a new screen plant; grit chambers; 
three batteries of rectangular Imhoff tanks 
in addition to the two existing ones; pumping- 
plant to elevate the tank effluent to four dosing 
tanks; four units of sprinkling filters; and 
four units of secondary sedimentation tanks. 

The layout of the new plant was planned 
vith the view of developing the entire area 
available at this site without excessive exca- 

ition or considerable pumping. Consequently, 

was decided to locate the screen plant in 
the extreme upper part of the site. which will 
provide space for two sets of the new primary 
tanks now under construction and also for 
two additional sets for future expansion, the 
latter to be located in the space now occupied 
by the sludge drying beds, which may be 
ihandoned some time in the future. 





Screen Plant 
lhe screen plant consists of two parallel 
flow compartments, each 6 feet by 27 feet in 
lan and 5 feet total depth. Each compart- 
ent is provided with two bar screens 6 feet 
part, the first set having 2'%-inch openings, 


nd the second 


having 
1} 


I-inch openings. 
screens will be used to exclude objects 
hich might be destructive to pumps, and 
aterials which may not readily be reduced 
the sedimentation tanks. Comparatively 


rge amounts of rags and considerable rubbish 


1e 





have been carried to the old plant. The screens 
will be cleaned by hand. The screenings will 
be burned in an adjacent incinerator. The 
incinerator is provided with a ventilated hop- 
per having a capacity of 24 hours of screen- 
ings, which may be consumed at one firing of 
the furnace if desired. The incinerator is of 
the “down draft” type of furnace. The entire 
screen plant will be housed in a brick building 
with substructure and channels of concrete. 
Immediately preceding the screen plant and 
at the new terminus of the trunk sewer will 
be placed a special 36-inch sewage venturi 
meter tube to measure the sewage flow, the 
recording instruments being 
screen plant building. 


located in the 
Grit Chambers 

The grit chambers will be placed immedi 
ately below the screen plant. There will be 
two units each ro feet 6 inches in plan with an 
average total depth of 7 feet. On 
the topography these units will extend on 
both sides of the plant axis at right angles 
instead of being built in the usual longitudinal 
manner. The 


account of 


will flow 


sewage away from 
the main channel through one of the grit 


chambers and return in channel to the main 
channel farther down its course.  Ejither 
chamber unit may be used while the other one 
is being cleaned. An overhead tramrail 
tem will be constructed over the grit chambers, 
and an electric hoist and clamshell bucket 
operated from a cab will be installed for the 
purpose of cleaning the chambers. As 
chambers are in a straight line, no 


SVS 


these 


curves or 


switches are required on the tramrail and an 
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easy, rapid and economical cleaning opera- 
tion will be obtained. The tramrail system 
will extend beyond one chamber a sufficient 
distance to easily dump the bucket into wagons. 
The interior face of the side walls of the 
chamber has been designed so that little 
manual labor will be required for cleaning. 


Channels 

From the grit chambers, the sewage will be 
conducted to the Imhoff tanks by means of 
a system of reinforced concrete channels, The 
greater portion of these channels will be of 
the two-story type. Careful construction will 
be necessary on these channels to maintain the 
designed grade, as the available loss of head 
is at a premium. The cross-sections of these 
channels vary with the quantity of sewage to 
be carried, varying from 5 feet 6 inches to 8 
feet in width. 


Primary Sedimentation Tanks, and Pumping- 
Plant 

Two of the three new sets of sedimentation 
tanks are located immediately below the grit 
chambers, and the third new unit is located 
west of the two existing units. These tanks 
have vertical outside and interior main walls, 
in comparison with early designs having walls 
contracting at the sludge chambers, which re- 
sulted in serious decrease of sludge capacity 
per unit of surface area. Each unit is com- 
posed of three independent tanks connected at 
each end by the supplying channels. Each 
tank of the unit has five sludge compartments. 

The upper story of the channels carries the 
sewage influent to the tanks, and the lower 
story removes the effluent from the tanks. 
With this scheme of channels. a maximum 
flexibility of tank operation is obtainable. 
The tanks of each unit may be operated in 
parallel with the flow introduced at either end, 
or may be run in series and completely re- 
versed when entered from either end. 

The tanks are designed with a detention 
period of three hours with maximum flow. 
The sludge chambers are designed for a 
capacity of 2 cubic feet per capita. The out- 
side dimensions of each unit in plan are go 
feet by 94 feet with a maximum depth of 27 
feet and a freeboard of 1.5 feet. The sludge 
chambers have hopper-shaped bottoms. Sludge 
is removed by superimposed water pressure 
and cast iron piping with a riser pipe and 
plug valve at each chamber. Water piping ts 
installed to loosen the sludge if found neces- 
sary. The tank units are constructed of rein- 
forced concrete. 

As the available natural loss of head through 


the plant is far too small to operate sprinkling 
filters, it will be necessary to pump the sedi- 
mentation tank effluent to the dosing tanks. 
The lower story of the channels conducts the 
tank effluent to a concrete suction well adjacent 
to the pumping-plant. The pump building will 
be of brick, 28 feet by 55 feet in plan, with 
concrete substructure. Three pumps will be 
installed, with space and connections for a 
fourth unit. Two pumps will be in constant 
operation, while the third is held in reserve, 
The pumping units are horizontal, motor- 
driven centrifugal pumps of 4,700 gallons per 
minute capacity. Motors are squirrel-cage. 3- 
phase, 60-cycle, 2,300-volt, with a speed of 
865 r. p. m. Operation will be automatic by 
means of float switches and automatic starters, 
The discharge main is a 30-inch cast iron 
pipe, conducting the clarified sewage to the 
dosing tanks. The total pumping head is about 
35 feet. 
Dosing Tanks 

There are four sets of twin dosing tanks, 
each set serving one sprinkling filter unit. 
A high terrace bounds the filter units on their 
east side, into which the dosing tanks are re- 
cessed, Each unit is 76 feet by 18 feet in 
plan with a maximum water depth of 9g feet 
and a freeboard of 1.5 feet. Each tank of 
the twin set has a capacity of 18,500 gallons. 
A sloping floor is provided to vary the head 
and quantity of discharge to produce effective 
distribution over the filters. Each tank of a 
set is supplied with two 6-inch by 72-inch 
automatic air-locked cast iron feeds and a 
30-inch trapless siphon. Both siphons of the 
set discharge alternately into a common dis- 
charge chamber, the outlet pipes being fur- 
nished with balanced flap valves to guard 
against back pressure. Each tank of a set 
will fill and discharge alternately with the 
other. The tanks are built of reinforced con- 
crete. 


Sprinkling Filters 

As previously stated, secondary treatment 
with the old plant was accomplished in con- 
tact beds of which there were sixteen units. 
With the new plant these contact beds are 
converted into sprinkling filter units. The 
outside walls and the alternate interior divid- 
ing walls are raised about 2 feet, which will 
produce four sprinkling-filter units and_ will 
provide an average depth of 7.5 feet of filter- 
ing material. Each unit will have an effective 
area of 1.7 acres. 

The distribution system in each unit con- 
sists of a cast iron main, 30 inches and 24 
inches in diameter, and 6-inch cast iron pipe 
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laterals, there being about 4 miles of the lat- 
ter. The main is set on small concrete piers 
and is connected to the laterals by “bull-head” 
The top of the lateral pipes will be at 
the surface of the filtering material, and the 
spray nozzles will be screwed directly into the 
laterals. The spray nozzles are round, with 
74-inch orifices, and are spaced on nominal 
15-foot centers. 


tees. 


The main central collecting gallery and 
main drains of the original contact beds are 
utilized in the drainage system of the sprin- 
kling filter units. New lateral drains are con- 
structed in the units which slope toward the 
main drains. Upon the existing concrete floor, 
small parallel concrete ridges are built, the 
space between the ridges constituting drain- 
age troughs. Upon the ridges, special flat 
vitrified clay blocks are laid in mortar, the 
blocks being placed on edge. These blocks 
support the filtering material. This construc- 
tion has produced an excellent filter floor. 


Filtering material consists of crushed and 
screened blast furnace slag, about 80,000 cubic 
yards being required. The first and bottom 
layer, about a foot in depth, is of 3-inch to 
4-inch size and the remainder 14 inches to 
234 inches in size. Ventilators are provided 
at the ends of the main drains, and means 
are provided to flood the units as desired, to 
destroy the larvae of flies or other insects 
should they abound in the filters. 


Secondary Sedimentation Tanks 


From the sprinkling filter units, the sewage 
will pass to the secondary sedimentation tanks. 
There are four of these units, each 30 feet by 
150 feet, in plan with an average depth of 
about 10 feet. Capacity is provided for a de- 
tention of 1%, hours. These tanks are in- 
tended primarily for the unloading period of 
the sprinkling filters. The sewage will dis- 
charge from these tanks into the creek. Sludge 
will be removed by pumping and may be dis- 
charged either into the sludge chambers of 
the primary sedimentation tanks or in the 
sludge suction well, to be disposed of with the 
sludge coming from the primary. tanks. 
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Sludge Disposal 

This plant is very favorably situated in the 
matter of sludge disposal. No new sludge 
drying beds will be constructed in extension 
to the existing ones, which are comparatively 
little used. The sludge from the sedimenta- 
tion tanks will be conducted to a sludge suc- 
tion well, from which it will be pumped to ad- 
joining farm lands. The city owns about 400 
acres, the greater part of which may be used 
for disposing of the sludge in conjunction with 
cultivation, and numerous farmers in the vi- 
cinity are continuous recipients of the sludge 
pumped upon their lands. The city pumps the 
sludge to a given farm, and the farmer pro- 
vides the means and labor to distribute the 
sludge over the land. The city makes no 
charge for this service. At times the sludge 
is pumped as far as two miles from the plant. 
As the lands upon which the sludge is pumped 
are somewhat isolated, no cause for complaint 
has arisen. At a very low estimate, this 
method of sludge disposal may be practiced 
for forty to fifty years. A duplex, ball valve 
steam pump is used for the purpose. This 
method of sludge disposal has proved very eco- 
nomical, and as an additional feature, the city 
has opened a small coal mine upon its land 
from which fuel is obtained for steam pur- 
poses. 

Miscellaneous 

A water system is provided for cleaning 
and flushing purposes. In this system is in- 
cluded a concrete reservoir with a capacity of 
50,000 gallons, located on a hill about 100 feet 
above the plant. 

To prevent deterioration, quite common to 
concrete around sewage treatment plants, due 
to frost action, the exposed concrete at this 
plant has been frostproofed. 

The plant is designed for a population of 
150,000. It is expected that construction will 
be completed and the plant put into operation 
early this summer. 

The Homes Construction Company of 
Wooster, Ohio, is the general contractor, 
with A. Stellhorn in direct charge, and Mc- 
Claskey & Reese of Canton, Ohio, are the con- 
sulting engineers. with R. E. Boyce as resi- 


dent engineer. 








The Worst Possible Slogan 


when conditions need correction in your town, is 


“HUSH” 
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House Refuse Collection in Gosport, 
England 


By E. J. Goodacre 


Borough Engineer and Surveyor 


OLLECTION equipment 
~ for house refuse in Gosport, 
England, consists of three 
two-wheel trailers provided with 
stee] 
The trailers are covered 
and have a capacity of 2 tons 
the wheels being fitted with ball 
There is also one 
tractor rubber 
tires and one Ford one-ton cov- 
truck. 
poses the 
districts 


a hitch-bar aid movable 


shafts. 


bearings. 
l‘ordson with 
For collection pur- 
divided into 
worked by two 
Gang No. 1 begins work 
at 7:30 A. M. with a horse and 
trailer. Gang No. 2 begins at 
8 A. M. with another horse and a trailer. The 
l‘ordson tractor meets Gang No. I about 9:30 
A. M., leaving an empty trailer and convey- 
ing the full trailer to the destructor, which, 
after dumping, proceeds empty to the No. 2 
gang and so on. 

The scheme originated with the author in 
1921. The advantages are that horses are 
used for the actual collection where constant 


ered 

town is 
and 
vangs. 


stopping and starting is necessary, the trac- 
tor with the driver alone conveying the full 
and empty trailers to and from the destructor, 
and the laborers loading the trailers are em- 
ployed continuously. The Ford one-ton truck 





TWO-WHEEL HORSE-DRAWN REFUSE WAGON DURING 


COLLECTION 


is used for outlying districts, barracks, and 
government establishments. 

The actual cost of collection for the three 
months ending June 30, 1924, was £609, for 
which 1,708 English tons (of 2,240 pounds) 
of refuse was collected at a cost of 7s. 8d. per 
ton. These figures are from two collections 
per week, but the costs are decreasing as the 
scheme becomes more efficient. 

The Council recently decided to collect daily 
from the town district, so that another Ford 
truck has been purchased for that purpose. 
It is the author’s belief that this will mean a 
probable saving of £700 per year. Despite 
the fact that additional collec- 











DRAWING LOADED TRAILER TO DISPOSAL PLANT 


tions have now been ordered, it 
is not expected that the original 
estimate will be exceeded by any 
great amount. 


Collection is greatly hampered 
by the fact that only 20 per cent 
of the houses are provided with 
proper refuse containers, the re- 
mainder having all sorts of open 
receptacles from old enamel 
basins to wooden tubs. It is ex- 
pected that this difficulty will be 
overcome shortly by a new law. 
requiring uniform containers. 
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New Water-Supply Made Possible by 


Chamber of Commerce 


Organization Promotes Publicity and Helps Finance New Municipal Works 


By C. W. Murphy 


Managing Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Bloomington, Ind. 


HE new water-works of Bloomington, 
Ind., which are nearing completion are 
a cause for pride on the part of its 


weeks during dry periods the city mains could 
be filled only two or three times a week, and 
when such fillings were possible the citizens 
citizens, especially the one hundred and fifty and industries left their faucets open and filled 
who together pledged $780,000 to overcome all available receptacles for a storage supply 
litigation which was delaying construction. to tide them over 
With a population of 16,000 people needing 
water for domestic purposes, with the state 


until seepage could create 
a sufficient depth of water to start the pumps 
again. But for Indiana University’s generosity 
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BEGINNING THE GRIFFY CREEK DAM FOR BLOOMINGTON’S WATER-SUPPLY 


This photograph shows the work on the solid steel wall composed of sheet steel piling about 20 feet deep and rest- 
ing on impervious knobstone. This wall extends entirely across the valley and under the center of the dam 


university and many industries, including a in supplying all homes in which students were 
dozen stone mills which use great quantities housed, there would 
of water in their operations, Bloomington was, _ tress. 
in 1922, and had been for some time, depend- 


no 


g on three dams impounding a maximum of 


have been greater dis 
Stone mills, furniture and mirror-plate 
plants, and the railroads were compelled to 
haul water in tank-cars to supply their needs 
about 250,000,000 gallons, which had to be even under curtailed operations. 

conveyed 6 miles through a 12-inch main to 
supply the daily consumption of 1,500,000 
gallons. Numerous water famines had created 


Without water in the mains and only four 
of the ten down-town fire cisterns containing 
water, the city would have been at the mercy 
losses and physical and mental distress at fre of fire had a blaze started 
quent intervals during the preceding 25 years. conflagration occurred 

The term “famine” did not mean necessity Efforts of various 


Fortunately, no 


groups of citizens to 
for economical use of water, but that for effect a decision which would permit following 
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the advice of competent and experienced engi 
neering firms had failed repeatedly, until con 


ditions had arousé d the more det« rmined citi 


zens. 
question was the reorganization of the Cham 


ber ommerce, wl ich 


ot \ was followed by a 
full discussion of the needs and how to meet 
them. Determination to prevent further ex- 
penditure of public money in trying to im- 
pound and hold water in forma 


a eeological 
proved leaky, was publicly an 


adopted 


had 


the 


tion which 


nounced in follow ing resolution 





June 8, 1922 
Whereas, the B 1 f D tors of the Chamber of 
Cemmerce of Bloomingt Ind n regular sessior June 
g 1929 } g liscussed t subject of an lequate 
ter-supply for Bloomingtor is unalterably opposed to 
rther temporizing of estion of suc vital impor 
ce to the welfare of the ty, and 
Whereas, the present wal of the Mayor and Com 
on Council will be in r belief a waste of public 
mev he + 
Resolved, that we, the Directors of the Chamber of 
( erce hereby protest gainst the waste of public 
is and insist on action being started to I rovide a per 
‘ water-supply for Bloomington, as recommended 
} ompetent engineers after careful surveys and inves 
gations as to the needs of the city now and for the 
ears to con these recommendations being to depend 
on a supply drawn from White River or from dam 
ng and impounding a supply in the Griffy Creek Val 
r We further oppose the further expert liture of 
ney at the Leonard Springs site Bloomington has 
lready constructed five dams in the vicinity of the pres 
ent plant, contrary to the advice of competent engineers, 
none of the lakes created have proved reliable 
Coming at a time when the voters were 


divided on the subject and with the Common 
Council on record as authorizing a 
bond to build 
formation, the Chamber 


$100,000 
the old 
Commerce opened 


issue another dam in 


of 


The first real step towards solving the 
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its publicity with this statement accompanying 


the resolution: 
“Directors of the Chamber of Commerce have 
1 a step which no organization engaged in 
community development would dare take without 
positive knowledge that conditions justify facing 
an important task fearlessly, and that results will 
eventually convince uninformed critics who may 
at first the decision. To brand as useless 
and and wasteful in its ultimate re 
the Common Council is a bold act, 
which nothing less than the highest ideals and the 
most earnest desire to perform a community ser- 
vice would warrant. 
“The of the 
Directors is to resist by 


‘ n 


anKCl 


opp SE 
unnecessary 


sults a vote ot 


decision Chamber of Commerc: 
any legal means neces 
issue and sale of $:00,000 worth of bonds 
or further experimenting at Leonard Springs. 

‘This decision is forced by knowledge that the 
sum mentioned will be only a small part of what 
will be required to follow it and that no sum of 
inoney will ever be sufficient to provide a suffi- 
cient supply at the Leonard Springs plant. 

“That there will be criticism of this action, 
is no doubt, but the organization officers are 
onfident of the necessity for dealing frankly and 
firmly with the problem, the solution of which is 
the key to the future success and prosperity of 
Ploomingtot1 They know that temporizing and 
indifference will result in a further series of un 
reliable makeshifts and that only by facing the 
real issue squarely and fighting fairly will the 
problem ever be solved. By adoption of the reso- 
lution they have gone on record as being deter- 
mined to give Bloomington an adequate supply.” 


ary the 


1 
there 


With this announcement the fight for water 
was on, and petitions and counter-petitions and 
protests weapons of offense and de- 
fense the courts, the State Tax Board 


becam«e 


with 





LOOKING 


WEST FROM THE SPILLWAY, SHOWING CONCRETE ON UPPER FACE OF EARTH DAM 
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é nd Public 
ion as referees of the numer- 


ous trials and hearings to de- 


Service Commis- 


cide the legality of procedure. 


The Beginning of a New Water- 
Supply System 

Bloomington owned _ its 
water-supply against 
which there was an an indebt- 
edness of about $26,000. To 
provide the new plant, the 
Bloomington Water Company 
was formed by citizens chosen 
by the Chamber of Commerce. 
) and a 
was au- 
thorized, with permission to is- 
sue $125,000 common stock and 
$250,000 preferred stock. The 
Common Council, which had 
changed its vote from a major- 
ity against to a majority for 
the new project, voted a bond 
issue of $125,000 to purchase the 
stock and thus control the new company. 
Bonds were sold and the stock purchased, not- 
withstanding tha resort to injunction proceed- 
ings by opponents of the plan, but litigation 
created uneasiness on the part of bond buyers, 
and the construction contracts were ready for 
letting, with no money available from city se- 
curities which had been authorized. 

Delay was prevented by calling a meeting 
for the purpose of financing the work, with 
the result that a total of $780,000 was pledged 
to guarantee payment for a $375,000 job. With 
these pledges as surety, the First National, the 
Citizens and the Monroe County banks ad- 
vanced the cash on construction estimates, 
only one call being made for payment on 
pledges, a 25 per cent assessment. 

The new lake is in knobstone formation, 
the dam, 1,000 feet long and 22 feet high, be- 
ing thrown across Griffy Creek valley three 
miles north of town. The present capacity of 
this lake is 490,000,000 gallons, almost a year’s 
supply if there should be no rainfall. The 
drainage area is 8 square miles, which during 
a normal year’s precipitation will receive over 
50,000,000,000 gallons of water, but it is the 
storage advantage which makes the new site 
attractive and valuable. At this site the dam 
may be increased to 100 feet in height before 
the porous stone in the valley walls is reached. 

Contrary to the prediction of many that the 
earth dam would be washed flood 
time, that the of the 


system, 


Officers were elected 


+150,000 corporation 


common 


away at 
bottom would fall out 
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COMPLETED SPILLWAY OF NEW BLOOMINGTON, IND., WATER- 
SUPPLY 


The spillway is built on solid stone, blasting having been necessary to 


make room for the masonry work 


lake under the weight of the water, that the 
knobstone was porous, and that various other 
forms of danger would cause the money to be 
wasted, the dam is still holding water. 

Before the work was completed the 
old lakes failed, the pumps were 
and the city 
worth of the 


new 
shut down, 

Then the 
demonstrated. 
Though there had been no rainfall to fill it 
underground had 
the sheet steel piling driven 20 


mains were empty. 


new lake was 


’ 


forced up by 
feet to bed- 
rock, and before the water was deep enough 


water been 


to reach the lowest opening in the intake crib, 
a supplementary pump was set to reach the 
water, and the city was supplied. 

Instead of attempting to supply the million- 
and-a-half gallons daily demand through a 
12-inch main 6 miles long, the new plant has 
an 18-inch main 3 


miles long for delivering 
to the city mains. 


Bloomington has always 
been dependent on surface water, and this 
condition will no doubt continue, as attempts 
to find underground streams have failed. 
Since the completion of the dam the higher 
court rulings made delivery of 


city bonds 


possible, and the Common Council has re 
cently voted to take the remaining $25,000 
common stock, which will permit the construc- 
tion of a filtration plant near the dam and a 
stabilization basin between the lake and the city 
at an elevation to provide gravity pressure in 
case of accident at the pump station. 


This story as written does not convey more 
than a hint of the obstacles overcome, nor has 
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mention been made of the breach of personal 
friendships or the care required to prevent 
hatred which could not be corrected, but 
happily old friends are again on speaking 
terms, and the city has settled down to enjoy 
the feeling of security in immunity from the 
old menace of a water famine. 

While this accomplishment must be credited 
chiefly to the influence of the Chamber of 
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Commerce, the job could not have been com- 
pleted without the active cooperation of the 
press, the service clubs, Rotary and Kiwanis, 
and the various clubs and societies composed 
of citizens desiring to serve the community, 
therefore the Chamber of Commerce claims 
only that it was the agency by which those who 
realized the need were put to work together 
to meet it. 


Surface Treatment of Various Types of 
Roads 


By John N. Mackall 


Chief Engineer, Maryland Highway Department 


Macadam Roads 

T is very easy to generalize about the sur- 
face treatment or lack of surface treatment 

of roads, and it is very easy now to specifi- 
cally state how surface treatment can be suc- 
cessfully done and to state specifications for 
materials which will give very satisfactory 
results, but the difficult and really essential 
thing about surface treatment is to know 
when it is to be done. I regret that I cannot 
give a very definite formula for when roads 
are in need of surface treatment, but if I can 
direct the maintenance engineers’ attention to 
the fact that the most important feature con- 
nected with the maintenance of any surface- 
treated macadam road is when and not how 
it is to be surface-treated, I am sure he can 
determine for himself when roads are in need 
of this treatment. The nearest safe rule I 
can give is to put off surface-treatment work 
as long as it is possible to put it off. and then 
wait another year before actually applying it. 
This rule may at times cause considerable 
patching before another year rolls around, but 
the probabilities are that the patching will not 
be more than mildly troublesome and slightly 
expensive, and additional surface treatment be- 
fore one is needed will invariably bring about 
the destruction of the road through the crea- 
tion of transverse waves which will make the 
road unsatisfactory, if not impossible of use. 
The road ideally maintained under surface 
treatment is one which has a continuous film 
of bituminous material, impervious to water, 
over the entire surface of the road and of no 
appreciable thickness. One application to a 
new road will form a mat which will give 
some wear. A second application the second 
year will add something to the depth of the 


mat and something to its uniformity. An 
application for the third and the fourth year 
will invariably destroy the road by the build- 
ing-up of a mat of excessive thickness which 
will set up transverse waves, for which there 
is no remedy except to completely remove 
them. This, in most cases. means completely 
scarifying and resurfacing the entire section 
of the road. On the other hand, the allow- 
ance of too much time between successive 
treatments will permit the surface of the road 
to disintegrate, and it may be destroyed from 
this cause. It has been my observation, how- 
ever, that many more roads have been de- 
stroyed from too much treatment than from 
too little. 


When to Treat and What to Use 


The time for the determination of whether 
a road requires surface treatment or not is 
in the late fall or in the early spring. During 
the winter most roads will appear to need a 
surface treatment during the next year, a 
condition which is often corrected in the spring 
when the bituminous material begins to get 
back its life. In examining for the need of 
surface treatment it is necessary to take into 
consideration the percentage of dry places 
which appear in the surface. A place here 
and there which needs surface treatment does 
not necessarily indicate that the road needs 
it. I would say as a general thing that unless 
surface disintegration shows on an area equal 
to 5 per cent of the total area of the surface, 
it is not in need of an additional application. 

When it has been determined that a mac- 
adam road previously treated is in need of 
surface treatment, tars or asphalts conforming 
to the following specifications will give very 
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tisfactory results if applied with reasonable 
re. For a road which is being treated for 
e first time, we have found much more 
tisfactory results are obtained from the use 
{ the tars than of the asphalts, but after the 
nitial application either gives equally satis- 
actory results. 
ASPHALT 
iterials: 
[he materials to be used shall be prepared by fluxing 


asphalt cement of 120 to 150 penetration (100 grs., 
sec., at 25°C.) with naptha. The naptha used when 


istilled in accordance with the A.S.T.M. method 
|) 86-21 T. shall have an averpoint of not greater than 
5°, and the drypoint shall not exceed 450°. The 


naptha shall show a continuous distillation between these 
nts. 
The prepared oil shall conform to the following speci- 
feations, shall be homogeneous, free from water, and 
nform to the following analyses: 


Max. 
Specific gravity at 26°C...........- ‘a 
Flash point, open cup, °C.......... ‘ 65 
Evaporation loss, 20 g. 5 hrs., 212°F. 


(100°C.) Ber cS odds bencasees 22% 

kK vaporation loss, 20 g. 5 hrs., 325°F. 

(168°C.) ‘Gp OR ede neanekene 27% 
Consistency of residue after evapora- 

tion: 

Penetration at 25°C. of residue of 20 

ere. S26°R. Wiis a xcccmsbencasccta Jas 100 
Specific viscosity (Engler), (first 50 

ce. at GOPGL)s cecncuskaeen ss ecurs 40 60 
Insoluble in 86° mnaptha............ 14% ‘ 
1 pen. asphaltic content (apen 

evaporation at temperature not to 

exceed G§O0"T.D ~ Sits cbbeins bakein’ 68% 


COAL GAS TARS 


The materials to be used under these specifications 
shall be homogeneous, contain not more than 2 


2 per cent 
ff water and conform to the following analyses: 
Min. Max. 
Specific gravity at 60°F............ 1.15 1.19 
Viscosity (Engler), (first 50 cc. at 
40°C.) . vn centcteininge hk ee eae awe 250” 350” 
Insoluble in carbon bisulphide...... 6% 12% 
|istillation (250 ce.), (Engler Flask) : 
Up te i0irusscshene eecceses oe cee 7% 
Up te S08 tspbscea ° ° cece 18% 
Up to S0iitsbec tard cctiesuskxs 35% 
Up to 300°C ee ee 48% 
WATER GAS TARS 
Min. Max. 
Specific gravity at 26°C............ 1.10 1.14 


Viscosity (first 50 cc. at 40°C.).,... 250” 350” 
Insoluble in carbon bisulphide...... a 4% 
|histillation (250 ce.), (Engler Flask) : 
Up to ii. wreck ebenes oct sece — 2% 
a 


Up to Se easesuecce a ae 3% 15% 
Up to Si takisxtcttantacee < 18% 30% 
Up to QOUNE. stsavecse 25% 40% 
Melting point residue. (Ring and ball 
method) ..<<iscanteveunantnnsaee 80% 60°C. 


Do Not Treat in Hot Weather 

The time of the year plays as important a 
part in the surface treatment of roads as does 
‘he material itself or the rate of application. 
\Ve know that the rate of application is tre- 
‘endously important, yet what we assume in 
‘ie rate of application is a uniform amount 
‘or each and every square yard. During the 
‘lot summer months, it is, of course, possible 
‘0 spray an equal amount on the road, but it 

impossible to keep it there. Though as 
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little as 4- or even 1/5-gallon to the square 
yard is used in excessively hot weather, we 
have found that a considerable amount of this 
will work toward the edges, leaving too little 
in the center and too much along the edges. 
so that all efforts to bring about uniform dis- 
tribution are destroyed by gravity displacing 
the material on the surface. For the con- 
venience of the traveling public we determined 
that all surface treatment work should be com- 
pleted before the first day of July. In our 
efforts to please the public, we discovered 
that we were able at the same time to elimi- 
nate one of the greatest causes of dissatis- 
faction to the engineer himself on the appli- 
cation of surface treatment. 

We were able by doing the work in moder- 
ately cool weather to have whatever material 
was placed on the surface remain where it 
was placed. This is essential to any success- 
iul surface treatment. I would say that a 
rule which should be inflexible is that no 
roads are to be surface-treated between the 
first day of July and the first day of October. 
lt is true that occasionally excessively warm 
spells are encountered in Maryland in June, 
and this is true of other localities, but it is 
not often that these will be found, and when 
they are encountered surface treatment should 
be discontinued. On an average, all of the 
weather in the summer months is too warm 
for successful surface-treatment work. The 
surface of the road must be sufficiently cool 
when the material is applied to it to prevent 
running or creeping on the surface. 

Surface-treating material which is sufficient- 
ly heavy to remain in place when applied and 
of the specifications recommended will require 
heating to enable it to be pumped from a 
tank car, and in addition, on many days will 
require that heaters be placed under the dis- 
tributors. It is essential, therefore, that all 
pressure distributors be equipped with heat- 
ing apparatus in addition to having the tank- 
car equipped with coils for heating purposes. 


Applying and Rolling 
We will assume a fair day’s work to be 
5,000 gallons of material applied at the rate 
of %4-gallon to the square yard, which will 
cover a little more than 2 miles of road of a 
width of 16 feet. The number of men to do 


the covering, and the length of haul for the 
truck, will increase or diminish this amount, 
but we have found this to be a fair day’s 
work for one outfit. Prior to the application 
of the bituminous material, stone chips of a 
good, hard quality or clean washed gravel, in 
either case passing a I-inch ring, free from 
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dust, should be provided along the side of 
the road at the rate of 20 pounds to the square 
yard. For the convenience of the men in 
applying the material to the surface, this 
should be placed in piles not more than 15 
feet apart and immediately adjacent to the 
edge of the road. We have found no mechani- 
cal distributors which will handle either stone 
or gravel in a way to give as satisfactory or 
as economical results as distribution by hand. 

For each pressure distributor there should 
be supplied not less than three power rollers, 
preferably gasoline-propelled. We say gaso- 
line-propelled because it has been our experi- 
ence that one gasoline roller is equivalent to 
three steam rollers for the rolling of surface- 
treatment covering. With steam rollers, cer- 
tainly one-third of the time is given to firing 
and getting up of steam. Another third is 
given to taking on water, so at best but one 
third of the time is left for rolling. I have 
never been so fortunate as to find a steam 
roller man who would actually use the re- 
maining one-third of the time in rolling the 
road. With the gasoline roller the operator 
must either roll or he must stop. There is no 
excuse for his not working, and actually they 
do give much more satisfactory results. Two 
of the rollers should be kept immediately be- 
hind the distributor. The third one should be 
kept for rolling the material which has been 
down for one full day. 


Covering 

The material should be applied to one side 
of the road at a time. It should never be ap- 
plied an appreciable distance in advance of 
the gang doing the covering, and the public 
should, at all hazards, be kept from using any 
part of the road which has been treated and 
which has not been covered, not because of 
any great damage which may occur to the 
road, but because of the very great danger 
of accident should a motor vehicle try to stop 
on a part on which the material has been 
spread and not covered. If the bituminous 
material is covered and thoroughly rolled, 
within two hours travel may safely go over 
it. Any time after this the second side may 
be treated. The bituminous materials, espe- 
cially the asphalts, seem to cut back previous 
surface treatments, so that there is apt to 
be some movement of the cover material for 
a period of about 48 hours. 

Before, during, and after surface treatment, 
for as long as the covering shows any signs 
of picking up under traffic, large, legible, 
distinctive signs should be placed at convenient 
points along the road to advise the traveling 
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Fre 
quently, where another road parallels the one 


public of just what they may expect. 
which is being surface-treated, large signs 
placed at the intersection will serve to divert 
most of the traffic to the road which is not 
heing surface-treated. In addition to the signs 
themselves, a watchman should be placed along 
the road while the distributor is at work, 
whose duty it shall be to stop every vehicle 
and advise the driver that the road is just 
being sprayed with bituminous material. The 
public must be satisfied or roads cannot be 
surface-treated. 

The antipathy of the public toward surface- 
treated roads by modern methods is more 
imaginary than real. It is but natural that 
they should long remember their experiences 
which they had years before in having their 
car and clothes almost covered with a black 
substance which smelled very bad and was 
difficult to remove. They are appreciative of 
any information as to how best to drive over 
the roads which are being treated and _ will 
generally quickly conform to any reasonable 
request for regulation of the speed and method 
of driving. 

Gravel Roads 

The surface treatment of gravel roads is 
a problem on which most of the experimental 
work of which I know has been done by Paul 
Sargent, of Maine. The material which we 
have adopted and found most excellent in 
every respect was developed by him and our 
method of application and treatment was ob- 
tained from him, and I take this opportunity 
to express my appreciation for what he has 
done for the surface treatment of gravel 
roads and congratulate him upon the results. 
The material which we have used conforms 
to the following specifications: 

Tars only will be used for the surface treat- 
ment of gravel roads, and the material shall 
be homogeneous and meet the following re- 
quirements: 


1. Specific aes, 25° /25°C. (77°/77°F.), not less 
than 1.100 
2. Specific viscosity at 40°C. (104°F.), 8 to 13 
3. Total distillate by weight: 
To 170°C. (388°F.), not more than 5% 
To 270°C. (518°F.), not more than 32% 
To 800°C. (572°F.), not more than 42% 
4. Total bitumen (soluble in carbon disulphide, not 
less than 90%) 


Tests of the physical and chemical proper- 
ties of the tar shall be made in accordance 
with the following methods: 


1. es rari. Department of Agriculture, Bulletin 
P 
2. Specific viscosity (on first 50 cc.), be S. Department 
of Agriculture, eux $14, p. 
3. Distillation test, A. S. T. M. be Ps Test D20-16 
4. Total bitumen (soluble in carbon disulphide), not 
less than 90% 
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We have had to adjust the use of this 
‘aterial to local conditions, and the results 
obtained have been highly satisfactory. Under 
the methods we have used we are obtaining 
from gravel roads a type of surface which 
closely resembles macadam, and which in every 
respect seems to indicate that it will give most 
satisfactory results for comparatively light 
traffic. 

The gravel roads in Maryland are com- 
posed of either screened or pit-run gravel 
containing 60 per cent of material larger than 
\j-inch, the filler being composed of an inti- 
mate mixture of sand and clay. These roads 
under the light traffic for which they were 
-onstructed give, we believe, the most satis- 
factory results of any roads in Maryland. 
llowever, where the traffic exceeded about 300 
vehicles per day, the dust became very objec- 
tionable. The corrugations appeared much 
inore quickly under the heavy traffic and there 
was considerably more breaking down of the 
surface, but, on the whole, the dust situation 
lecame so acute as to be intolerable. Some 
ef these roads on Sunday are carrying as 
many as 5,000 pleasure vehicles per 24-hour 
day. There is, however, almost a total absence 
of trucks in excess of 3-ton capacity. 


Two Surface Treatments in First Season 


One application of this material gave no 
satisfactory results even for the first season. 
It was necessary in all cases to give two 
applications in one season, which gave a sur- 
face that satisfactorily carried over the win- 
ter, and with an additional treatment the 
second year appeared to be in a position to 
vive at least two, if not three, years of ser- 
vice without an additional application. The 
material which we used was Tarvia, manu- 
factured by The Barrett Company. 

It is self-evident, of course, that the road 
after surface treatment can be no smoother 
or more uniform. in cross-section than the 
road before treatment. Needless to say. only 
a gravel road in very good condition should 
ever be surface-treated. All weak spots could 
be discovered and completely removed and 
replaced with good material at leaSt°a@ month 
in,adyance of the first oiling and the road 
shoul&Be-kept dragged and graded to a good, 
uniform condition, free froms ations and 
weak spots. A gravel road chowld "be oiled 
only when dry. It is of course much more 
difficult to get an untreated gravel road dry. 
However, it is essential that the surface be 
dry before the material is applied to it, else it 
may track up. 
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Clean Surface Before Treating 


A rotary broom is used, supplemented by 
hand brooms where necessary, to remove from 
the surface all of the loose material so that 
the bituminous material may better penetrate 
into the surface. The first application should 
be at the rate of 14-gallon to the square yard 
applied uniformly with a pressure distributor. 
This application should be immediately cov- 
ered with the material which is swept off the 
road, provided, of course, that it is not clay, 
but a combination of sand and gravel. This 
would usually be the case on roads under 
travel, because the action of the vehicles over 
the road will blow away most of the clay. 
Such of the covering material as has been 
carried off by traffic during the first day 
should be applied again the second day. Spe- 
cial care should be used to cover every spot 
which appears to be bleeding. These spots 
should again be covered for the second and 
third days. 


Patching 

A traffic of 300 or 400 vehicles per day is 
usually sufficient to work the cover material 
into the tar; but if it is not, it may be supple- 
mented by rollers. A small roller of 4 or 5 
tons seems to give equally as satisfactory re- 
sults as the larger 10-ton rollers. After this 
first application about a month should elapse, 
during which the bituminous material will 
“cure” and before the road is ready for a 
second application. Any weak spots which 
appear during this period should be immedi- 
ately patched with a mixture of gravel and 
bituminous material. For this we have used 
a standard cold patch material used in Mary- 
land for all types of macadam patching, which 
is. manufactured by the U. C. I. Contracting 
Company of Philadelphia, and which conforms 
to the following specifications : 


Min Max. 
Specific viscosity (Engler), (first 50 
Se eee 65 75 
Bitumen, soluble in CS2.......... ; 95 100 
Distillation (A. S. T. M.): 
rp & CS eee 3 g 
PE OR idcc sw ectececs 8 16 
pe ee a eee 17 26 
,  & oe. an 23 36 
Melting point residue above 300°C 
(Ring and ball method, °C.)..... 35 60 


This patching should be carefully done so 
as to conform to the adjacent surface. so 
that the road, when the second application is 
made, will be perfectly smooth. The patches 
which will be required after the second appli- 
cation are for the most part small, and under 
no condition should the road be allowed to go 
unpatched for any appreciable length of time. 
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The penetration obtained from the first appli- 
cation is no greater than 1 inch, and of course, 
during the period of “curing” the bituminous 
material has little or no inherent strength, so 
that, once a break comes into the surface. 
disintegration around it is progressive and 
extremely rapid. For this reason the surface 
should be thoroughly patched by a patrolman 
during the entire time. 


Second Application 


For the second application, better material 
is required for covering than for the first 
application. Coarse sand, or a combination of 
sand gravel consisting of gravel no 
larger than '%4-inch should be used. The ma- 
terial should be entirely free from clay. Be- 
fore the second application, a scraper and a 
hand broom should be used to remove the 
loose material and foreign substances which 
might be on the surface. This application 
should be at the rate of %-gallon to the square 
yard, spread uniformly and immediately cov- 
ered with a combination of sand and fine 
gravel. This material should be kept spread 
back on the surface as fast as it is pushed 
off by travel for a period of at least four 
days after this application. 

One of the really essential things about 
surface treatment of gravel roads is to keep 
applied to the surface an excess of covering 
material at all times, so that the maximum 
amount may be worked into the surface during 
the “curing” period. If this material is al- 
lowed to be kicked off by vehicles and to lie 


and 
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along the edge of the traveled way, it w: 

absorb a considerable amount of the tar which 
has been applied to the surface, and this wil! 
eventually dry out and be of no value. /f{ 
there is not sufficient traffic and if it is not 
sufficiently diversified to cover the entire su: 

face, the road should be rolled with a power 
roller for the first three or four days after 
application. Where there are as much as 500 
vehicles per 24-hour day, there will general|, 
be no need of rolling to work the covering 
material into the tar surface. 

The roads in. Maryland treated by this 
method are not more than two years old, but 
the results obtained after the last two win 
ters indicate most satisfactory results. Th 
roads which had but one application during 
1924 showed a marked disintegration during 
the spring of 1925, so much so as to lead 
definitely to the conclusion that one treatment 
is not satisfactory for the type of gravel roads 
found in Maryland. Certainly, if those roads 
with two applications can the first year be 
made to give service approaching that of 
macadam roads without the need of scarify 
ing, rebuilding, and retreating in the spring 
it will prove much more satisfactory than the 
one-application treatment, which will require 
scarifying, rebuilding, and retreating the next 
year, 

The slow-curing asphaltic oils which have 
given satisfactory results on sand-gravel roads 
have been a total failure on the clay-gravel 


roads in Maryland. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper presented before 
the American Road Builders’ Association at Chicago. 


Milwaukee’s Sewage Disposal Plant Now Producing Commercial 
Fertilizer 


N February 10, 1926, the activated s'udge 
O sewage disposal plant of the city of Mil 
waukee, Wis., shipped its first carload of 
Milorganite, an ammoniate fertilizer, consigned 
to the Worcester Fertilizer Company, Snow Hill, 
Md. The trade name, Milorganite, is a coined 
word, selected from a number that were submitted, 
and means “Milwaukee Organic Nitrogen.” 
Between February 10 and April 5, twenty addi- 
tional trial carloads were sent to fertilizer manu- 
facturers in various parts of the country. The 
production of the plant between the dates men- 
tioned amounted to a little more than 400 tons. 
Reports from fertilizer manufacturers using this 
organic nitrogen are very favorable, and ap- 
parently Milorganite has already been established 
as a satisfactory source of organic ammoniate. 
Milwaukee’s activated sludge sewage disposal 
plant is the largest of its type in operation. Great 
care was taken in the design of the plant by T. 
Chalkley Hatton, Chief Engineer, Sewage Com- 
mission, Milwaukee, Wis., followed by painstaking 
construction, and the tiring, but ultimately suc- 
cessful, problem of tuning up the plant as a dual 








PORTRAYING AN EVENT IN SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
EVOLUTION AND HISTORY 


process, first of sewage clarification and then 0! 
jertiiizer manufacture from the activated sludge 
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Road Maintenance Equipment--Part I] 
By Harry J. Kirk 


Ohio State Highway Engineer 





Road-Bed Maintenance Equip- 
ment 

Here again the type of equip- 
ment depends upon the topog- 
raphy. In Ohio we have every- 
thing from the flat plains, a 
century ago the black swamp of 
northwestern Ohio, to the hills 
of southeastern Ohio, which are 
as rugged as some places in the 
eastern states called mountains. 

In southern and southeastern 

Ohio we are bothered with ships 
and slides. The road may slide 
away or a hill may slip down on the road. It 
is too expensive to move in a shovel for this 
sort of small work, and it is agonizing to watch 
a gang of men shoveling this earth into trucks 
by hand. 
“No piece of equipment has proved more 
valuable for this sort of work than a small 
crane with clamshell bucket mounted on a 
truck. We own a number of these in Ohio, 
and while we have some of the half-circle 
swing type and some with the full-circlé swing 
type, we much prefer the latter for moving 
slips and slides. Our principal reason for this 
is that we work with the road open to traffic 
and the road need not be blocked with the full- 
circle swing. 

A small ditcher, originally designed for 
cleaning farm ditches, which will do light 
ditch cleaning, has appealed to me as a good 
tool, inexpensive and valuable for back sloping 
and other operations where the superintendent 
or engineer gets gray-haired watching laborers 
waste their time. y 

The one-man motor patrol grader is a valu- 
able piece of equipment for shaping up 
shoulders. 


Cutting Weeds 

The best job of grass and weed cutting is 
done with a farm mower having a 6-foot cut- 
ter-bar that will cut at any angle between 45 
degrees below horizontal. A machine of this 
kind pulled by a good team driven by the 
owner who lives along the road is the best 
combination for a good, clean, economical job 
of weed cutting that has ever come to my at- 


tention, The trouble is, however, that few 


farmers have such a type mower and, also, 
they may be busy at other work when you 








A RUSSELL ONE-UNIT GRAVEL PLANT IN ACTION 


want your weeds cut. 

We have used several types of cutter-bars 
attached directly to Fordson tractors. We be- 
lieve, however. that the special highway 
mower, preferably with cutter-bar that can be 
raised or lowered 45 degrees from the hori- 
zontal, pulled by a team or tractor and oper- 
ated by a separate man, gets the best job. A 
team will get into places a tractor cannot, thus 
reducing to a minimum the work which must 
be done with scythes by hand. 


Gravel and Traffic-bound Macadam islet 
tenance Equipment 


There are two problems to be solved in the 
maintenance of gravel or stone roads by 
dragging: (1) keeping the surface smooth: 
and (2) replacing surfacing material blown 
away. 

There are many ways of keeping the sur- 
face smooth. This may be caused by varied 
conditions such as different gravels and stone, 
and also difference in the volume of traffic. 
I do not know of any one piece of equipment 
that will keep a gravel or traffic-bound macad- 
am road smooth. If a thin layer of gravel or 
stone can be maintained over the surface, much 
will have been accomplished.’ High-speed 
rubber-tired traffic rapidly throws the material 
to the sides of the road, leaving the center bare 
and in condition to go into pot-holes. The 
loose material should be kept constantly thrown 
back on the center of the road. The best tool 
I have ever seen for this purpose is the grader 
blade mounted on springs and turned to the 
road surface as a razor blade is to a hone. 
We used to mount this type of blade on trucks 
received from the Government. and we still 
have many so utilized, but the trucks are 








———— 
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A TRUCK-MOUNTED TANK-CAR HEATER 


rapidly wearing out and we are now using 
the same kind of blade in place of the stiff 
grader blade on the one-man motor grader. 

This spring blade carried along the road 
at 10 to 12 miles per hour will do a very good 
job of throwing back to the center of the 
road and covering the surface with a uniform 
layer of loose material. But this sort of 
operation is not enough. The large sled drag 
is indispensable, if you are to get a smooth 
riding surface. As compared with the grader 
blade it is the same as the carpenter’s plane 
compared to a draw-knife. These sled drags 
should be used every few weeks and when 
the surface is in proper condition to do the 
most good. With proper equipment and cor- 
rect manipulation of materials, a gravel road 
can be made as smooth for riding as any 
hard-surfaced pavement ever built, and much 
smoother than the average built in the past. 

Now let us consider the matter of replacing 
surfacing material. This problem may be 
handled in three ways: (a) it may be shipped 
by railroad from commercial plants; (b) 
gravel may be obtained from gravel-pits, or 
stream deposits; (c) a local stone quarry may 
be used to supply stone. 

Where materials are unloaded from rail- 
road cars, car unloaders and trucks are neces- 
sary equipment. In Ohio we contract with 
trucking companies for this sort of work. 

One very satisfactory piece of equipment 
for this sort of a job is the one-unit gravel 
crushing, screening and loading plant. Ma- 
terial is delivered to a belt conveyor, usually 
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by a dragline. It is then elevated to screens 
and oversize material turned into the crusher. 
It is finally delivered to the waiting truck by 
means of a belt conveyor. No other piece of 
equipment equals it in performance, compact- 
ness, and portability. 

Recently developed equipment valuable in 
gravel-pits includes belt conveyors, bucket 
loaders, and truck-mounted clam-shell cranes, 
Dragline outfits can be used in many places to 
good advantage, depending on the depth, area 
covered, and over-burden of the gravel deposit 
being worked. 

In some districts where there is no gravel 
it is possible to crush and screen local lime- 
stone. For a small operation an air-compres- 
sor operating drills is very handy. For larger 
operations a well drill should be used for blast- 
ing holes. The best quarry arrangement is 
where the crusher can be placed much lower 
than the quarry floor. The stone may then be 
chuted to the crusher platform into the 
crusher and then elevated to the storage bin. 
I have seen cars with small-gage track and 
Fords with gravity dumps used to good advan- 
tage on local limestone quarries, depending on 
conditions. We prefer the gyratory type of 
crusher generally because it produces a more 
uniform size and has low upkeep. 


Bridge and Culvert Maintenance 

Bridge and culvert maintenance is some- 
times sadly neglected, particularly the repaint 
ing of steel bridges. 

I have heard arguments pro and con on 
the use of sand blast for cleaning and the 
air brush for painting steel bridges, as against 
hand methods. I believe there is a place for 
both. Inaccessible places are best taken care 
of by the sand blast and air brush. On the 
other hand, a better job is obtained with the 
paint brush on accessible surfaces. Much de 
pends on the personal skill of the operator. 
The paint spray frequently causes damage to 
the finish of passing motor vehicles. Both 
methods are being used with success. 

In each division in Ohio we are employing 
one gang and in some divisions several gangs 
as part of our maintenance organization, ex 
clusively on the extension of small culverts 
and the rebuilding of small bridges. Concrete 
bridge work requires experience and skill. We 
use concrete mixers mounted on rubber-tired 
trailers, easily portable, and other equipment 
necessary in enlarging and rebuilding these 
culverts and bridges. 

We have found the cement gun a valuable 
unit for economical repair of certain kinds of 
masonry abutments. 








Equipment for Maintenance of Various Types 
of Pavement 

Macadam Maintenance.—The largest piece 
of equipment used on macadam maintenance is 
the motor-truck tank distributor for applying 
bituminous surface treatments. There are 
several good distributors on the market that 
will handle materials, both for cold and for 
hot application. The tendency has been to 
simpler design, fewer pipes, etc. A recent de- 
velopment is the use of a separate motor for 
pump operation. This is especially valuable 
on penetration work and in hilly sections. 

For cleaning the road surface a good Ford- 
son sweeper combination is on the market, 
built stronger than the old horse-drawn 
sweeper. This design has the broom back of 
the operator, which is a distinct advantage. 

The biggest part of macadam road patching 
today is with bituminous materials. Tilting- 
drum type mixers with skip are preferred for 
mixing stone and bitumen, because they clean 
easier. 

| have found the small Fordson type roller, 
of which there are several makes on the mar- 
ket, a labor-saver in places where there is 
extensive patching. It can be easily loaded 
into a truck and cheaply transported from 
job to job. 

Heating kettles of two-barrel capacity are 
well adapted for macadam maintenance. We 
buy them in all cases equipped with oil burn- 
ers. This feature is well worth the extra cost, 
as it eliminates much loafing waiting for the 
kettle to heat up. There have been some acci- 
dents due to exploding gas from heaters, but 
this can be avoided with proper care. 

Concrete, Brick, etc-——The air-compressor 
with paving breaker is the most recent develop- 
ment for concrete road repair where replace- 
ments are necessary. This applies to all con- 
crete base pavements. 

The same recommendation for heating ket- 
tles as mentioned under macadam applies to 
concrete and brick pavement repairs. 

A special air hammer mounted on wheels is 
the best tool we have seen for taking down 
high spots or raised joints on concrete pave- 
ments. We have seen an attachment for Ford- 
son tractor with revolving grinding wheel. but 
this is not nearly so fast as the air hammer 
recently developed. 

There are several other classes of equip- 
ment, such as for snow removal, proper ma- 
chinery and tools for garages, etc. 


Outstanding Equipment 
I will name what to my mind are some of 
the outstanding pieces of equipment valuable 
on maintenance work, 
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There is the Ford truck. It is low in first 
cost. In many places it could replace some 
of the war-time junk still called trucks at a 
fraction of the operating cost. On hauls up 
to 3 miles it is the most economical. Over 
that it fails. On hills and in hard going the 
cooling system fails. In Ohio we equip all 
new Ford trucks with auxiliary transmissions 
There is no use overlooking the low cost of 
repair parts and the ease of handling Ford 
trucks, 

I feel like saying a word here for the small 
elevating grader, particularly for the opera- 
tion of widening old road-beds and cleaning 
ditches. 

The one-man power grader is a compara- 
tively new development that has great possi- 
bilities. 

The belt conveyor for car unloading and the 
cheap handling of materials out of gravel-pits 
is a good tool in first cost and easily portable. 

















ROOT SPRING BLADE ON NASH QUAD, DRAGGING 
GRAVEL ROAD 


The truck-mounted crane is a great piece 
of equipment. We have used them for moving 
slips and slides, earth excavation of various 
kinds, handling materials from cars, gravel- 
pits and creek-beds, pile driving, handling cul- 
vert pipe, and other of the numerous jobs a 
crane can do. 

The use of the air-compressor as a source 
of power on road repair operations has great 
possibilities, limited only by the development 
of auxiliary tools. Today we have paving 
breakers, air brushes for cleaning and paint- 
ing, the sand blast, the air hammer for smooth- 
ing concrete, air drills for light rock work, 
and riveting tools, and no doubt other tools 
will be developed. It meets one of the funda- 
mental requirements so desirable in road re- 
pair equipment, it can do many different kinds 
of work. 


The Motor Truck on Road Repair 
I value the Fora truck highly for hauls up 
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A BYERS TRUCKRANE ON A MACK TRUCK AT WORK IN A GRAVEL BANK NEAR ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


to 3 miles, hauling men and light patrol work. 
For general maintenance work I would buy 
a 2- or 2%-ton truck, pneumatics all around, 
dump body and hydraulic hoist with ful! cab. 

On long hauls over good roads, bigger 
trucks may be advisable, but I believe this sort 
of work is more economically contracted. We 
cannot afford to buy these trucks in Ohio 
when haulage contractors will do the work for 
less than our costs. 


Conclusion 

With an Ohio road contractor I stood on 
the balcony of the Coliseum at the Road Show 
in Chicago. We were looking down on a 
magnificent array of road-building equipment, 
estimated to be worth $3,000,000. 1 remarked 
to him, “What would some of the old ‘side- 
walk’ contractors say if they could see this?” 
The contractor, ever with the point of view 
of his tribe, replied, “I am wondering what 
a man would do who had it on his hands with 
no work to do.” The moral of this story is: 
Don’t tie your money up in expensive equip- 
ment unless you have work for it to do. 

Contractors must obey this rule or go out 
of business. Public officials must follow it or 
be kicked out of office. The justification for 
buying equipment depends on the economy of 
what it will do as compared with other 
methods. 

On public work and particularly on highway 
maintenance work there is another very good 


reason for the extensive use of labor-saving 
equipment. 

Almost all road repair operations are car- 
ried on with the road open to traffic The 
work is done under the eye of every passer-by. 
The farmer, not very prosperous these last 
few years, is especially critical. Every time 
a laborer, even for a moment, rests on his 
shovel handle, several heavy taxpayers see 
him. And you know what happens. We de- 
pend upon public opinion for the support of 
an adequate highway program. I am there- 
fore in favor of keeping the number of pub- 
lic employees on rural highways down to a 
minimum. Labor-saving machinery is the best 
way to do this. 

The volume of road maintenance and repair 
work on highways is growing by leaps and 
bounds. It offers a field of opportunity for 
the road equipment manufacturer and the road 
contractor. 

The greatest loss in connection with equip- 
ment generally is the loss when it is not work- 
ing. The purchaser of equipment, therefore, 
be he public official or private contractor, must 
know that he has superintendents with ability 
and finances adequate to make that equipment 
earn more than it cost. I say this because no 
equipment can take the place of the man who 
has good judgment, initiative, and energy to 
do things. 

ACKNowLzncMent.—From a paper read before the 
Twelfth Annual Road School, at Purdue University, 1926. 
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Portland, Ore., Installs High-Intensity 
Street Lighting 


Details of New System, Including Illumination Values, Method of Distribution, Type of 
Units and Cost 


By F. H. Murphy 


Illuminating Engineer, Portland Electric Power Company, Portland, Ore. 


ITH the completion of 
WV a new high - intensity 
street-lighting system 
Broadway, Portland, Ore., 
s city now boasts one of the 
t-lighted streets in America. 
he new system consists of 106 
light standards with 1,500- 
lamps giving an 
ination of 8.66 lumens per 
re foot of street area. The 
extends from Jefferson 
on the south to Hoyt 
Street on the north, a distance 
ibout one mile. The stand- 
ls are installed six to the 
foot block, three on either 
of the street and opposite 
h other. This gives a spac- 
of about 98 feet between standards in the 
and 65 feet at street intersections, while 
s Broadway the spacing averages about 
t. More intensive lighting is therefore 
ded at the street intersections, where it 

ist needed. 
nion Metal standards, Type 1747, were 
ted for this installation. Each standard 
ists of a cast iron base, a pressed steel 


llepower 


tee 








BROADWAY, PORTLAND, BEFORE THE NEW LIGHTING SYSTEM 


WAS TURNED ON 


shaft overlaid with a sheet of 16-ounce copper 


and surmounted with a cast iron top with 
two arms for the two lighting units. The 
lighting units used are G. E. Form 12 orna- 


mental Novalux units with rippled medium 
alabaster globes and canopies. Each lighting 
unit contains a 20-ampere, 15,000-lumen, I,500- 
candlepower series lamp 
down burning. 


base- 
this 
unit is 19 feet above the street. 

A subway Stark 
Street midway of the 
system contains six 40-kw. con 
stant - 


designed for 


The lighting center of 


vault in 
about 

current transformers; 
three of these control the lights 
north of this point, and three 
south of it. One 
in each group 

standards at 
one at the northwest 
and the other at the southeast 
corner. The center transformer 
supplies the 
standards at each intersection, 
and the third transformer sup- 
plies the two standards in the 


transformer 
supplies two 
each intersection, 


corner 


two remaining 





BE 
WAS TURNED ON 


DWAY, PORTLAND, AFTER THE NEW LIGHTING SYSTEM 


middle of each block. At the 
present time all standards are 
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COMPARATIVE DATA ON SOME OF THE BEST-LIGHTED STREETS IN AMERICAN CITIES 


No. of Lumens 
Approx- Light r Lumens 
Width imate Units per un- per 
of Spacing Post and ning Sq. Ft 
Type of Street, of Size in Ft. of Street 

Location Unit Ft. Posts Lumens of St. Area 

Market St., San Francisco 6 .6-amp. 120 110 ft. 3—13,700 750 6.25 
luminous arc Opposite 

Main St., Salt Lake City 6 .6-amp. 110 110 ft. 3—13,700 822 7.47 
luminous arc Opposite 

Broadway, Los Angeles 6 .6-amp. 100 106 ft. 2—13,700 510 4 81 
luminous arc Opposite 

Broadway, Saratoga Springs 6 .6-amp. 150 ida ft. 2—10,000 300 2.00 
incandescent Opposite 

State St., Chicago 1,000-watt 100 100 ft. 1—19,500 390 3.90 
multiple a 

Market St., Lynn, Mass. 6 .6-amp. 57 78 ft. 1—13,700 359 6.30 
luminous arc Staggered 

Broadway, Portland, Ore. 20-amp. 80 100 ft. 2—15,000 693 8.66 
incandescent Opposite 


lighted until one A. M. each night, and two 
standards at each intersection remain lighted 
until morning. 

Distribution from the subway transformers 
to the light standards is by means of No. 8 
solid single-conductor armored parkway cable 
installed in the street. The cable enters the 
base of the lighting standard, where it passes 
through a Westinghouse disconnecting pot- 
head, thence to a Westinghouse two-coil series 
transformer. Two secondary windings are 
provided, one for each of the two lamps on 
the standard. The transformer changes the 
high-voltage, 6.6-ampere distribution current 
to a low-voltage, 20-ampere current for the 
lamps. This provides a safe low-voltage cir- 
cuit in the post and a large current for the 
lamp, which permits the use of a more rugged, 
high-efficiency lamp, and the two windings 
permit each lamp to operate independently of 
the other. 

The new Broadway system cost the property 
owners approximately $50,000, including the 
6 per cent engineering charge made by the 
city on all street improvement work. The cost 
of maintaining the system, including the en- 
ergy for lighting, the renewal of lamps, clean- 
ing of glassware, painting of cast iron parts, 
replacement of all breakage, and general main- 
tenance of the system, will approximate $12 
per month per standard. For this outlay the 
property owners have one of the best-lighted 
streets in America. Not only is there an abun- 
dance of illumination on the street, but the 
faces of the buildings are also well lighted, 
and on this particular street such a feature 
is of considerable importance. 


About a year ago at a general election the 
city voted to place street lighting, both instal- 
lations and maintenance, upon a basis similar 
to that of paving, so that any street desiring 
such improvements could establish itself as 
an improvement district. In this way the 
lighting would be continuous and uniform 
throughout the district, and the property own- 
ers could be assured of continuous maintenance 
over a period of years. Under the provisions 
of this new charter amendment it is possible 
for any lighting district to bond itself for 
such an improvement as well as for the main 
tenance of the installation over a period of 
not to exceed five years. This has proved to 
be a great incentive toward better street light- 
ing, as a number of other streets have the 
matter under consideration at this time, one 
of them having advanced so far as to call for 
bids on the work. 


The former lighting system on Broadway 
consisted of 5-light cluster posts with a light 
center only 13 feet above the street. The 
spacing of the posts was the same as in the 
new system, but the lighting units were too 
low, and even when all posts were fully lighted, 
the illumination per square foot of street area 
was only approximately one lumen. whereas 
the new system provides 8.66 lumens per 
square foot, or almost nine times the amount 
of light formerly obtained. 

The table at the top of this page shows a 
comparison of the lighting features of Broad- 
way, Portland, and some of the best-lighted 
streets in other cities. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—Printed through the courtesy of 
the author and the E’ectrical World. 





State in the Registration Area Before 1930.’’ 





SOME STATES IN DEATH REGISTRATION AREA WHICH ARE NOT IN 
BIRTH REGISTRATION AREA 

In a letter to The American City, expressing the appreciation of the Bureau of the Census for 
the publication of the article entitled ‘‘No One Knows How Many Births and Deaths 
the United States,’’ (page 558, issue of May, 1926), Dr. William H. Davis, Chief Statistician for 
Statistics, calls attention to the distinction between the birth and death registration areas. As indicated 
in the May article, the map there published showed the birth registration area of the United States. This 
includes 83 of the 48 states. The death registration area now includes 40 states, the District of Columbia 
and 24 cities in non-registration states. The vital statistics goal of the Bureau of the Census is ‘‘Every 


Occur Annually in 
ital 
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Science Demands Another Step Forward 
in City Milk Control 


By B. L. Crandall 


ILK is naturally more susceptible to 
contamination than any other food. In 


addition to being an excellent food, it’ 


is also a fine medium for bacteria which cause 
disease. In the last half-century milk has been 
found to be the carrier of germs which have 
wide-spread epidemics of typhoid 
fever, septic sore throat, diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, and other ailments. In fact, science has 
shown that milk and water have been the car- 
riers of the causes of 


‘ iused 


was the cause of the trouble. 

This, then, points out a step which city 
health boards must take if they are to control 
the milk supply and assure consumers that it 
is safe. Ways and means must be devised for 
frequent and thorough examinations of all per- 
sons who handle milk. Regulations at present 
are aimed to prevent persons who have com- 
municable diseases in their homes or families 
from coming into contact with milk for human 

consumption, but 





more deaths and sick- these regulations do 
ness than any other Tike Miamen Wiement ta Safe Milk not go far enough. 


two agencies known 





to man. 
Bacteriological and 
medical researches of 
late have revealed 
that among humans 
there are certain in- 
dividuals who are 
termed “carriers.” 
Such a person has in 
his system, as the re- 
sult of recovery from 
the disease, the germs 
that cause typhoid, 
diphtheria, and pos- 
sibly other diseases— 
hut does not fall vic- 


Making milk clean, wholesome, and 
safe for human consumption is the main 
object of city milk regulations and the 
excuse for having city milk boards. In 
recent years, municipal ordinances and 
health boards have worked to bring about 
a marked improvement in the railk deliv- 
ered in cities and villages, but science now 
demands another step forward. This step 
is really a double one ana calls not only 
for more thorough examination of the 
cows which supply the milk, but, most 
important of all, consideration of the 
health of all persons who handle milk 
before it reaches the consumer. 

The accompanying article on this im- 
portant subject has been prepared by the 
writer from a talk given by Dr. V. A. 
Moore, Dean of the New York State 
Veterinarian College at Cornell Uni- 
versity; to a group of dairymen during 


There may be no dis- 
ease in the family or 
home, but the germs 
may be there in the 
persons of the milk 
handler. These must 
be killed by serums 
or other anti-bodies, 
and until they have 
disappeared, the car- 
rier must be pre- 
vented from touching 
milk, 

Practically all milk 
boards appreciate the 
importance of clean 


cows, clean utensils, 


tim to it himself. His Farmers’ Week. 


own immunity is 





and careful handling 
of milk, and have en- 








strong enough to 

throw off the effects of these organisms and 
le does not become ill, but he may spread the 
(lisease. 

When such individuals are engaged in the 
handling of milk before it is bottled, they 
present a real menace to the milk-consuming 
public. They are continually throwing off the 
disease germs, which find in milk an almost 
ideal place for multiplying. These are passed 
on to the consumer, who falls heir to them. 
(here are numerous cases on record where 
milk consumers in large numbers have become 
ill with no apparent reason. When careful 
investigations were made, it was found that 
some handler of the milk before it was bottled 

‘is a carrier of germs identical with those of 
the sick persons, and, though not himself ill, 


acted regulations to 
prevent the delivery of particularly unwhole- 
some milk. No longer are such mixtures as 
calves’ brains, chalk, sugar, and water deliv 
ered to urban consumers. In the last few 
years, much has been heard about physical ex- 
aminations of cows, and especially tuberculin 
tests, as measures aimed to improve the qual- 
ity of milk and prevent infection of humans. 
Most cities and villages have regulations re- 
quiring periodic examinations of all cattle 
supplying milk to them, and some have en- 
acted rules stating that only milk from tu- 
berculin-tested cattle shall be sold within their 
borders. 
It is true that sick and tuberculous cattle 
are a menace, but the latter are not as great a 
danger as they have been painted. Humans, 
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and especially those over sixteen years of age, 
are not especially susceptible to bovine tuber- 
culosis. Careful investigations show that only 
a small percentage of all adults over sixteen 
who are affected with tuberculosis have the 
bovine variety. However, this percentage is 
great enough to warrant a careful check-up of 
the health of all cows whose milk is used by 
human beings. 

Accepting the premise that it is the aim of 
city milk control to provide safe milk, scientific 
research shows that milk boards should require 
more frequent examinations of the cattle which 
are supplying their communities. The usual 
plan of yearly physical examinations is not 
sufficient, as it is entirely possible within the 
twelve-month gap for a cow to develop some 
ailment which renders her milk unfit for safe 
consumption. The dairyman cannot always be 
depended upon to remove from the herd an 
unfit animal or to keep her milk from being put 
in with the rest from the herd. One milk 
company which serves a big metropolitan area 
has come to realize this fact and is consider- 
ing the employment of a veterinarian to make 
daily examinations of cattle supplying its 


The War Memorial Chimes 


HE little city of Circleville, well known in 

Ohio for its love of the beautiful, instal!'ed 

in the tower of the Court-House, on April 
24, 1926, a chime of eleven bells, the gift of 
William Foresman to the city in memory of the 
soldiers of Pickaway County who gave their lives 
in the World War. 

The total weight of the bells is 18,000 pounds, 
the largest weighing 2,100 pounds, the second, 
1,500. They are now played from a console in 
a room directly under the bells, but the city will 
furnish an electrical appliance (at a cost of $1,500) 
by which the chimes may be played from the home 
of the musician. 

On each of the three large bells has been placed 
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highest grade of milk. If the middleman has 
seen the light, health boards with their larger 
responsibilities to the public should certainly 
look for it. 

Contrary to early beliefs, milk does not come 
from the cow in a sterile condition. Freshly 
drawn mi!k contains germs of various kinds. 
but these are not particularly harmful if the 
cow is healthy. It is for the purpose of keep. 
ing cows with healthy udders that frequent 
examinations should be made of cattle. 

Whether or not the germs naturally fous 
in milk are harmful, precautions to make i 
safe cannot properly stop with the use o{ 
sterilized utensils in handling it. Every know» 
safeguard must be thrown around milk. J}, 
best method yet devised to make it safe {0 
human consumption is pasteurization. This 
kills bacteria and germs if properly done, hu 
frequently unskilled or careless workmen ar 
in charge of pasteurizing equipment. Their 
lack of skill and carelessness may be the un 
doing of many consumers. It is because of 
this that more attention to the cows and the 
humans handling their milk should be the aim 
of city milk control. 


of Pickaway County, Ohio 


an inscription. These are as follows: “To live in 
hearts we leave behind is not to die”; “To th 
glory of God and the honor of Him from Whom 
all blessings come, these bells were given by Wi! 
liam Foresman, A. D. 1026”; “Praise God from 
Whom all blessings flow.” 

At a sacred concert given Sunday morning, 
April 25, Mrs. Nannie Forseman, widow of tly 
donor of the chimes, played the first number, “\) 
faith looks up to Thee,” which was touching); 
beautiful. Crowds stood in the street listening 
Whenever the time of the music comes—at ten, 
mornings, and at dusk, evenings—all faces turn 
toward the tower. 


G. B. ALLEN. 


Does Drastic Punishment Curb Crime? 


DMITTING for the sake of argument that 
A the crime wave exists, is more drastic pun- 

ishment the way to curb it? Ever so many 
highly respectable people nowadays are saying 
that it is. Yet one weak point exists in their 
chain of arguments which we think has not been 
pointed out. If punishments are made more dras- 
tic, you must not only make sure that potential 
criminals know this has happened: you must also 
make sure that potential criminals have enough 
intelligence to think ahead and weigh the in- 
creased risks they now run. On this matter of 
their ability to perform such a feat in logic, the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene has 
some interesting facts to contribute. More than 
8,500 prisoners in eleven states were recently given 
careful tests. Of these one-twentieth were found 


to suffer from some definite and serious metita! 
disease, such as dementia precox or paranoia 
Another eighth were mentally defective, and ar 
eighth more were what are called “border! 
cases.” Nearly another fifth were psychopath 
persons, described as being defective to a degree 
which seriously impairs their moral sensitiveness. 
although their appearance is sufficiently norma! 
so that judges and juries usually hold them to ) 
“sane” and responsible. In other words, more 
than half of these prisoners are mentally abnor- 
mal, which raises two interesting questions 
Would increased severity of punishments be any 
deterrent to such individuals? Do any punish- 
ments, no matter how drastic, ever prevent their 
committing crimes? 
—From The New Republic for May 5, 192 
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Water-Works Pumps and Pumping- 


Stations 
By Robert W. Angus 


Professor of Mechanical Engineering, University of Toronto 


NE of the most important features of a 
water-works system is the pumping- 
plant, and it is often the part to which 
lcast attention is paid. If this plant has not 
cen well selected and placed, one is not only 
nfronted with a large expenditure for power 
ind attendance, but may also suffer from lack 
i water, or from low pressure, at the critical 
oment. ; 

Not so very many years ago the reciprocat- 
ig pump was the only type used for this pur- 
pose, the source of power being either a steam 
ngine or a hydraulic turbine, and a number 
of smaller stations are still operating in this 
vay. Some of the larger stations also use 
the reciprocating unit to a very large extent, 
and Toronto still has a large installation of 
them, although all have been in use for many 
vears and are not new. 

Milwaukee has very recently installed a 
number of vertical triple expansion units of 


large size, and these have shown very high 


eficiency, although when reduced to the same 
steam conditions, the results are identical with 
those on a similar unit in Toronto, tested by 
the author in 1906. The Toronto machine 
established a record for duty, exceeding 172 
millions of foot-pounds per 1,000 pounds of 
dry saturated steam at 150 pounds pressure, 
and showed a mechanical efficiency as between 
steam indicator diagrams and suction and de- 
livery water pressures of 96 per cent. None 
of the other types of pumps have given any- 
thing like such good results since. 

lhe smaller steam-driven reciprocal units 
ire often very wasteful, because of leaky 
lungers, leaky valves, tight glands on the 
rods, ete., so that careless operation may bring 
their efficiency down below 50 per cent. 


Centrifugal or Turbine Pumps 

‘The centrifugal, or turbine. pump has very 
largely displaced the plunger type in all large 
team-driven sizes, and lends itself to high 
speeds of rotation, making it suitable for di- 
rect steam turbine connection. The efficiency 
these pumps has shown a very rapid in- 
ease, and the duty of steam-driven units 
s risen about 50 per cent in the last twenty 
rs. They are relatively low in cost, occupy 


a small space, require little attendance and up 
keep, and have a long life. 

The adoption of centrifugal pumps in Amer- 
ica has almost entirely come within about 
twenty years. Like all new machines, they 
made very slow headway at first as they were 
difficult to take apart and repair, their prop- 
erties were not well understood, many of the 
earlier machines had very low efficiency, they 
did not give the required discharge, and had 
a short life. Some of the early purchasers had 
good reason to regret their action. 

The pumps had so many advantages that 
builders quickly put them into a practical 
shape and today they virtually control the 
water-works pumping field. The earlier units 
rarely gave efficiencies exceeding 70 per cent, 
while large pumps have recently been made 
with 86 per cent efficiency. One of the im- 
portant developments has been the adoption 
of the single-stage pump for a wide range of 
conditions, and there is a tendency today to 
increase the speed sufficiently to make single- 
stage pumps serve for high heads. 

The adoption of a single stage simplifies 
the mechanical construction and reduces the 
cost, and gets away from many balancing 
problems. Builders very largely omit the guide 
ring, so much in use at one time around the 
outside of the impeller. This is also an ad- 
vantage to the purchaser, as the ring always 
gives some trouble from leakage, and its angles 
are suited only to a single discharge condition, 
although the range of discharges actually 
varies greatly in the same pump. 

The use of the horizontally split casing has 
done much to popularize these pumps, as they 
may now be examined internally with great 
case; and further, the use of impellers which 
give very flat power curves has proved a good 
asset. Pumps are now very largely made with 
this characteristic, the maximum power for 
driving corresponding to the discharge for 
best efficiency, and on each side of this point 
the power falls off. 

At the present time there is room for fur- 
ther development of the high-speed, low-head 
pump, only one or two makes of such machines 
being on the market now. The author recently 
ran a test on a pump for about an 18-foot 
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head, driven by a motor at 250 r.p.m., pro 
portions causing the designer some difficulty, 
although fortunately the capacity of the pump 
was large. A very much more compact unit 
could have been made had it been possible to 
run at, say, six times the speed, and it is 
likely that further development of machines 
to suit these low heads will be made. One 
such pump, with a screw type impeller, is in 
the Hydraulic Laboratory of the University 
of Toronto, and gives the required head of 12 
feet and discharge of six million Imperial gal- 
lons daily, at 1,500 r.p.m., with very good 
efficiency. 


Pump Drives 

Reciprocating steam engines have been very 
little used for driving centrifugal pumps, ex- 
cept through belting, because of the relatively 
low engine speed and relatively high pump 
speed. A very common drive now is the steam 
turbine, which is direct-connected, but the 
steam consumption on small turbines is ex- 
cessive and they are therefore rarely used for 
the smaller units. 

The standby losses on steam-driven units is 
very high, the coal used for banked fires being 
often more than that used for pumping where 
some auxiliary plant is available, and for 


these and other reasons not necessary to dis- 
cuss, steam stations are decreasing in On- 
tario. 


Electric motors are now one of the most 
common sources of power for pumping, in 
this district, and they serve splendidly for 
direct connection. One fault with them is that 
they are frequently too small for their work, 
and run too hot. This is largely due to the 
fact that the pump either exceeds its capacity 
at given pressure, or is low in efficiency, or 
else is running at too high a speed. The pur- 
chaser is frequently so pleased, in the first 
case, to get more than he is paying for, that 
he does not realize the load being put on the 
motor. Low efficiency is usually a cause for 
rejection, but the author has come across so 
many cases where speed much exceeded that 
stipulated, that he feels attention should be 
given to this matter. 

It is not unusual to find a pump, purchased 
for a speed of 1,750 r.p.m., running at 1,800 
r.p.m., on account of electrical conditions. and 


this results in a power increase ratio of 
3 
1800 
= 1.09, or an increase in de- 
1750 


manded power of 9 per cent. If, in addition, 
the pump is high in capacity, it is clear that 
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the motor will carry an undue overload. For 
these reasons, the motor should have an excess 
of 15 or 20 per cent of power over that ex- 
pected for the pump. 

Centrifugal pumps must be primed and are 
very sensitive to the presence of air in the 
suction, so that, if poorly set, they may en- 
tirely lose their suction and run dry, causing 
considerable danger to seizure inside the pump, 
as it is ordinarily made. It is very desirable, 
therefore, to set the pumps as near as possible 
to the suction well, preferably so that they 
will be below the well level, and any gain 
that may be possible in the lowering of the 
pump is generally justifiable. A long suction 
pipe is also to be avoided. 

lor standby service, one of the most suit- 
able pumping units is the direct-connected 
centrifugal pump and internal-combustion en- 
gine. So far, gasoline has been largely used 
for fuel, since engines using it may be run 
at high speed, but heavier oils are also being 
used and adapted to such service, and are 
safer, and cheaper in fuel costs, and give no 
difficulty in operation. One unfortunate con- 
dition, all too common with such units, is that 
their setting sometimes causes them to be very 
noisy, and at times dangerous. Cases are not 
unknown where the hot exhaust pipe has set 
fire to the pump-house. 

Noisy operation can be avoided, and engi- 
neers would do well to realize that good work 
will not be done by the operator in a noisy 
pump-house, and they should therefore delib- 
erately plan to have a quiet unit. 


Water and Power Meters 

Every pumping-station should be equipped 
with a proper meter for the water as well as 
for the power supply, and there is certainly 
nothing better for the former than the venturi- 
type meter, now manufactured by two differ- 
ent companies. The device is remarkable for 
its accuracy and enables the operator to keep 
a record of his output and efficiency, and every 
effort should be made to have this carefully 
done. 

Most operators have ample time and facili- 
ties for keeping the stations and machines 
clean and free from rust and other objection- 
able matter. Polished surfaces should be kept 
bright and should not be painted, and the 
pump-house should be designed with good 
light and plenty of space. Under such con- 
ditions the operator will usually take so much 
pleasure in his equipment as to keep it in the 
best of condition. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read before the 
Canadian Section, American Water Works Association. 
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: Ten Years of Service of Thin Brick 
Pavement 


: Interesting Report on 214-Inch Brick Pavement in Omaha, Nebr. 


N 1915 Omaha, Nebr., paved Parker Street 
between 29th Street and 33rd Street with 
2'4-inch plain wire-cut vertical fiber vitri- 
fied brick on a 5-inch concrete base of 1:3:6 

ix and a I-inch sand bedding course, using 
y isphalt filler. Parker Street leads from an 
nitlying business district through a residence 
. ection and would be classed as a medium- 
, traffic street. From 29th to 32nd Streets the 

srade is about 5% per cent. The remaining 
lock is level. Just previous to being paved the 
| street was heavily graded. As it was a hill- 

side street, there was about 50 per cent fill 
| ind about 50 per cent cut. The soil is a hard 
‘lay, which meant difficulty in compacting the 
fills. There has been some settling of the sub- 
grade during the ten-year life of the improve- 
ment. The accompanying photographs give 
some idea of the present condition of the 
street. 

John M. Egan. Chief Engineer, Midwest 
Paving Brick Manufacturers Association, 
made a recent survey of this pavement and 
reports that the present condition of the pave- 
ment is very good for one which has been in 
use over ten years. There are a few imper- 
fections. There are three small transverse 
curbs on the heavy grade section. These 











‘ 1 P CLOSE-UP SHOWING CONDITION OF 2',-INCH 
humps are over filled sections, the fills averag- BRICK, AFTER TEN YEARS’ SERVICE 




















PARKER STREET, OMAHA, NEBR., PAVED WITH 2!',-INCH VITRIFIED BRICK IN 1915. PHOTO TAKEN IN 
1926 
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ing 9 feet in depth and having a maximum 
depth of 17 feet. These humps are not at all 
serious and could easily be repaired. The 
fault is apparently with the substructure, since 
the brick in the surface seems to be perfect. 
There are a few cracked brick on the level 
portion of the pavement. This section also 


Street Cleaning 


N Minneapolis, sprinkling of the paved streets 
| has been entirely dispensed with, according to 

W. J. Walsh, Assistant Engineer in Charge of 
Streets. There was a time, especially in the down- 
town district, when the streets were flushed six 
nights a week and water sprinklers were out all 
day long, and it was found to be injurious to the 
pavement. On the paved streets, especially where 
there are car lines, it has been found possible to 
dispense with several of the flushings. Some of 
the pavement is now flushed only twice a week, 
but this pavement is cleaned every night with 
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is constructed over a heavy fill. There are 
very few brick that show any disintegration. 
All of the asphalt filler is worn off the surface 
Considering construction difficulties on this 
job, the present condition of the pavement js 
a real commendation for the 2%-inch brick 
surface. 


in Minneapolis 


pick-up sweepers. It has been found that outside 
of the car-line streets, most of the accumulation 
is along the gutter, as traffic gradually works dir: 
and refuse toward the curb. With one round «{ 
the pick-up sweeper on these streets, practical!) 
all of the dirt is taken up. Since this system o/ 
not sprinkling the paved streets was inaugurated, 
there have been no complaints. 

In the daytime the streets are safe for traffic 
and not continually being spread with water, mak- 
gay dangerous and in a slippery condition for 
trafne. 


Educating a City to Use Water-Meters 


HE Twelfth Annual Report of the Water De- 
partment of Kalispell, Mont., for the year 
ending December 31, 1925, is a very interest- 

ing document. We are quoting two paragraphs 
on water-meters from it, which show how the 
water-works officials are endeavoring to educate 
the citizens to a better annreciation of the value 
and equitableness of metering water: 

“The meter is a much maligned and little- 
understood measuring instrument. Scales, yard- 
sticks, soda water glasses, bottles and watches, 
we are inclined to accept with confidence, probably 
because we can see the process of measurement, 
and in the meters we cannot. The U. S. Bureau 
of Standards reports that the water-meter is the 
most accurate commercial means of measurement 
known. Water-meters date back many decades, 
but as recently as 1891 there were only 165,000 in 
use in the United States, compared with about 
2,215,000 taps. Only 37 cities had 50 per cent or 
more of their taps metered in 1891. Since then 
the number of meters has multiplied many times, 


and now there are hundreds of works with from 
go to 100 per cent of their services, both domestic 
and industrial, metered. 

“We regret that we cannot report all services 
metered. We inaugurated the meter system during 
the year 1914, making it compulsory for all places 
of business to install meters, leaving it optional 
for residences to continue under the old franchise 
flat rate, or take advantage of the substantial re- 
duction that our meter-rates offer. No one w'll 
take issue with the statement that a measured raic 
is more just, more economical from the standpoint 
of both buyer and seller, and more scientific than 
any flat rate that can be devised. To object to the 
use of a meter is substantially to prefer the methods 
of antiquity and to oppose modern methods which 
years of study and experience have developed. We 
advise all unmetered consumers to have meters 
installed at once—your monthly statement wil! 
show a substantial reduction. During the past 
year there have been 51 meters installed. making « 
total in service December 31, of 1,193.” 


Is a City Liable for Water-borne Typhoid? 


CCORDING to Homer O. Blair, consulting 
A engineer, Tacoma, Wash., the Supreme 

Court of the state of Washington has re- 
cently rendered decisions in two cases confirming 
judgments of the Superior Court of Snohomish 
County for damages granted by juries for wrong- 
ful deaths of persons alleged to have died from 
typhoid fever contracted by drinking water fur- 
nished by the citv of Everett. ; 

The record shows that, within a comparatively 
short time during the summer of 1923, there were 
about eighty cases of typhoid fever and a number 
of deaths therefrom in the city, on account of 
which a number of claims or suits have been filed 
against the city. Tne complaint charged 
that the condition of the water was known to the 
defendant, its officers and agents who were 
charged with the duty of keeping and maintaining 
the water in a pure condition, or with the exer- 
cise of reasonable care and inspection would have 
known the condition of the water. . . . 

In these cases it was established that polluted 








water was permitted to pass into the city mains 
through a by-pass connection at an _ industr‘al 
ee 

The city insisted that the complaint was drawn 
on the theory of an implied warranty, and argues 
strenuously that the city in furnishing water to 
its users does not guarantee its purity and whol: 
someness. While both cases hold that a 
city furnishing water to its inhabitants does not 
impliedly warrant that the same is pure and 
wholesome, yet both of these cases recognize the 
failure properly to inspect the water so as to keep 
it free from contamination is negligence. There 
is ample authority that a city engaged in furnish- 
ing water, electricity or other kindred services to 
its inhabitants for a profit is liable for negligence 
the same as any private corporation engaged in 
the same business; that the city does not act in a 
governmental capacity, and that there is an im 
plied warranty that the water is fit for human 
consumption. 


~-Health News, New York State Dept. of Healt! 
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East and West Continue to Install Motor 
Equipment 














A PORTION OF THE EQUIPMENT OF THE STREET DEPARTMENT OF BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 


We are indebted to J. C. Albers, City Engineer of Beverly Hills, for the photograph above. In 1923 the equipment 

of this department consisted of one Ford truck. Today it consists of one 13-ton Austin roller, one 2'/2-ton 

Diamond-T truck, one 2'2-ton GMC truck, three 1-ton Ford trucks, one 600-gallon water tank, one 1,200-gallon 

water tank, one Hadfield-Penfield Fordson grader, and one 3-ton garbage truck with tanks. The Street Department 

also operates a complete blacksmith and machine shop and takes care of all maintenance equipment from all 
departments of the city 











A NEW CITY SERVICE TRUCK RECENTLY DELIVERED TO THE BUREAU OF FIRE, UTICA, N. Y.. SHOWN 
IN FRONT OF THE CENTRAL FIRE-STATION AT UTICA 


Joseph N. Sullivan, Chief Engineer, Utica Bureau of Fires, is seen at the right, and Lester J. Creaser, Manager 
Utica District Sales Office, Foamite-Childs Corporation, manufacturers of the truck, at the left 
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MAP OF PROTECTED-TRAFFIC AREA, JACKSON, MICH., SHOWING LOCATION OF SIGNALS AND RELATIVE 
LENGTH OF EAST-AND-WEST AND NORTH-AND-SOUTH BLOCKS 


Approximating No-Stop Traffic in 
Jackson, Michigan 


By George F. Stecker 


President, Jackson Safety Council 


HE problem of traffic regulation in our 

cities has assumed gigantic proportions. 

Much of the attention, however, of those 
who are foremost in its solution has been con- 
fined to the metropolitan districts, where the 
problem is most acute. By comparison, the 
trafic problem in the relatively small city is 
not so great, yet there is at least one center 
in almost every town where the congestion and 
consequent accident hazard are fully equal 
to those of most intersections in a metropolis. 
Experience has shown that the difference is 
not in kind, but in degree, in that the small 
city has but one or very few of these centers 
of congestion, while there may be scores of 
them in the larger city. 

Jackson, Mich., is one of the smaller cities 
that have taken up the problem of traffic regu- 
lation and safety and are making progress 
toward its solution. Jackson is a city of 55,- 
000 inhabitants, but a considerable increase in 
population is expected in the near future, 
carrying with it a corresponding increase in 
the traffic hazard. M-17, the main trunk line 
highway between Detroit and Chicago, is 
routed over Michigan Avenue, the principal 
east-and-west thoroughfare; while M-14, the 
main artery of north-and-south traffic through 
the center of the state, is routed over Black- 
stone Street, at the west end of the business 
district. 








During the summer months the through 
traffic on these two main thoroughfares, which 
is increasing year by year, adds greatly to 
the problem. With the steady increase in the 
number of motor vehicles on the streets and 
also in the number of incompetent and reck- 
less drivers, the city authorities found them- 
selves confronted with a problem that calle 
for collective action and cooperation between 
the city authorities and the various agencies 
working for civic betterment. 

Adequate law enforcement is difficult with- 
out a preponderance of public opinion in its 
favor. To arouse this favorable public senti- 
ment and cooperation, the Chamber of Com- 
merce brought about the formation of a local 
Safety Council, affiliated with the National 
Safety Council, which includes among. its 
other activities the study of the traffic prob- 
lem and the promotion of public safety. 


Manual Control Unsatisfactory 

The city had originally tried to regulate its 
traffic by officers stationed at the busiest inter- 
sections. At first they were on duty only dur- 
ing the rush hours. Then, as the increase in 
traffic demanded continuous rgulation, booths 
were erected in the center of the intersections. 
These booths figured in a number of serious 
accidents, reckless drivers colliding with them 
and injuring the officers on several occasions. 
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CORNER OF MECHANIC AND CORTLAND STREETS, 
JACKSON, SHOWING HEIGHT OP TRAFFIC SIGNAL 
ABOVE STREET 


The booths were later elevated on concrete 
foundations heavy enough to withstand the 
impact of an ordinary vehicle. This accom- 
plished one purpose, but introduced another 
hazard. The increase in traffic demanded a 
greater degree of protection than could be 
afforded by the few officers available. The ex- 
pense of additional officers to take care of all 
the fifteen dangerous intersections in the 
down-town district was found to be $27,000 
a year, which was more than the city authori- 
ties could well undertake, and the manual sys- 
stem was not satisfactory in that its control 
vas not uniform. Traffic would be clear at 
one intersection and congested 
at the next. The driver never 
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is on and a siren which gives the alarm in 
case of fire, warning traffic to clear the way 
for the fire department. There is also a man 
ual control to replace the automatic flasher in 
case of a parade or similar condition. This 
system was installed by the Essco Manufac- 
turing Company, of Peoria, Ill. 

This new system handled the situation much 
better than the old method, but proved a great 
temptation to drivers to exceed the speed limit 
to make as many of the intersections as 
possible before change of signal. The tim- 
ing of the east-and-west traffic was 35 sec- 
onds with the same interval on the north-and 
south, and with 6 seconds on the amber light. 

The problem was an object of concern to 
the authorities when the present officers of the 
Jackson Safety Council came in. Their at- 
tention was called to the situation, with the 
thought that something might be done to keep 
trafic moving and at the same time prevent 
violation of the speed limit, thereby promot- 
ing greater safety and a more economical use 
of the streets in the congested area. 


Keeping Traffic Moving Continuously 

An intensive study was made and a plan 
was worked out by which it was shown to be 
possible to keep traffic moving continuously 
through the protected area at the speed limit 
of 15 to 18 miles an hour. This plan provided 
for alternating the clearances in a given direc- 
tion so that a driver starting at either end 
of the protected area with the green light 
could go straight through without stopping if 
he was careful to keep within the above limits. 
As will be seen by reference to the map, the 
east-and-west blocks are approximately twice 





knew how long the green light 
would be on, and the officer was 
often in doubt as to when to 
change the signal. 

To remedy this condition an 
utomatic signal system was in- 
stalled and placed in operation 
March 15, 1925. This system 
covers the fifteen busy intersec- 
tions of the downtown district, 
as shown in the accompanying 
map. The connections were 
made to move all the east-and- 
west traffic at the same time, 
ilternating with the north-and- 
south traffic. In connection 
with the lights there is a gong 
vhich rings during the period 
ot change while the amber light 
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AVENUE AND BLACKSTONE 
WHERE TWO VERY BUSY MAIN HIGHWAYS MEET AND TRAFFIC 








STREET, JACKSON, 


IS KEPT MOVING 
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MODEL WHICH WAS USED TO VISUALIZE THE 
CONTINUOUS TRAFFIC PLAN IN JACKSON 


It consisted of a map of a section of the city mounted 
in a frame, back of which was a slider carrying with 
it the red and green lenses which appeared back of 
holes punched in the map. Light was furnished by an 
ample-sized lamp in the back of the frame. A little 
rule at the lower left-hand corner, laid out in seconds, 
made it possible to locate a car at any time along the 
map 


the length of the north-and-south blocks. The 
same period of time is allowed to two north- 
and-south blocks as is allowed to one east-and- 
west block. 

This plan was visualized by the use of an 
ingenious model which was displayed at one 
of the regular meetings of the Safety Coun- 
cil at which the City Commission and the 
Chief of Police were guests. After some dis- 
cussion its adoption was recommended by 
unanimous vote, and the city authorities 
agreed to give it a thorough test. 

The change was made by simply turning the 
necessary signal units at right angles with- 
out disturbing the control mechanism, except 
that the interval of the amber light has been 
changed to 3 seconds. The main signals are 
still on 35 seconds in both directions. The 
new system has been in use since January 10 
of this year. It is accomplishing the desired 
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results. Public approval is indicated by 


numerous letters received by the Safety Coun- 
cil from business men and other automobile 
drivers, and from Chief of Police Charies 
Phelps, who writes: 

“Many visitors to the city have spoken about 
the elimination of waiting for lights to change. 
It also has a tendency to keep the driver’s mind 
on the signals and certainly keeps traffic moving 
in a way that nothing else could do. 

“In the past when this system was spoken of, 
I was told by different ones that it was very im- 
practical. In fact, one of the directors of one 
of the largest automobile clubs of the country 
claimed it could not be worked. 

“T have found it is far better than traffic of- 
ficers, more efficient, and, of course, not so ex- 
pensive. We now have fifteen of these signals, 
and I am so well pleased with the new system that 
the Jackson Safety Council proposed that next 
year, 1927, I hope the City Commission will sup- 
ply us with ten more, as there are corners where 
they can be used to a great advantage.” 

rhis change we consider a step in advance 
in traffic regulation, in line with the progres- 
sive spirit of Jackson. It has been brought 
about by the close cooperation among the city 
authorities, the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Safety Council, and other public and semi- 
public agencies for civic betterment, and it is 
felt that by working out this change a real, 
constructive service has been rendered to the 
community. 

Eprror1a Note.—The plan which the city of Jackson 
has developed, as described in the foregoing article, is 
substantially the ‘‘No-Stop Traffic’ plan the theory of 
which is outlined in the article by George T. Street, Jr., 
in Tae American City for April, 1926, pages 397 to 
399. In commenting on Mr. Street’s article (published 
since his own article was written) Mr. Stecker writes: 

“This was exactly the idea which we had hoped to 
accomplish when we recommended the change of the sig- 
nals to the city. We were aware, however, that it would 
not be 100 per cent non-stop for the reason that it is 
impossible to proceed down Michigan Avenue in either 
direction and turn off onto side streets without being 
held up for a short interval. East-and-west, and north 


and-south traffic are absolutely non-stop if the speed 
limit is not exceeded.” 


Extent of Municipal Ownership in the United States 


N important feature of The Municipal Index 
for 1926 is a list of the utilities and ser- 
vices owned by the municipalities of the 
United States having, according to the 1920 Cen- 
sus, 5,000 population or more. Of the 1,481 
municipalities covered by the inquiry, official re- 
plies were received trom 1,358, and for 33 others 
information was secured from other sources. 
A list of the utilities and services covered by 
the inquiry and the number of the municipalities 
reporting afhrmatively in each case follows: 


1. Water-works, 1,015. 


2. Electric light plant, 337. (Of these 74 pur- 


chase the current, but own the distribution 
system. ) 

3. Gas plant, 41. 

4. Street railway, 24. 


Motor-bus line, 22. 


5. 

6. Ice plant, 16. 

7. Central heating plant, 13. 
8. 


Coal storage or fuel yard, 10. 

9. Harbor and terminal facilities, 89. 
10. Abattoir, 34. 

11. Market building, 137. 

12. Public laundry, 18. 

13. Airplane landing field, 62. 

14. Public comfort station, 417. 

15. Municipal garages, 193. 

16. Central asphalt paving plant, 76. 


For the complete list of cities and the munici- 
pally-owned utilities and services reported by 
each, the reader is referred to The Municipal In- 
dex for 1926, pages 95-101. 
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What Florida Can Teach and Learn 


\ Symposium on City Planning, Municipal Improvements and Real Estate Subdivisions 


From John Nolen 
City Planner, Cambridge, Mass.; President, 
National Conference on City Planning 

Among the important lessons which munici- 
ral officials and city planners and realtors in 
other states can learn from the developments 
i the last two or three years in Florida, I 
would mention: 

1. Nothing is gained by overcrowding. 
lorida is a large state. Every residential lot 
for a single-family house in a state like Florida 
should be from 60 feet to 75 feet in width. 
Generally speaking, there should be no resi- 
dential lot for single houses less than 50 
feet. This standard has been followed in many 
instances. ’ 

2. The importance 


spaces, greater density of population, and 
more difficulty and cost in replanning devel- 
oped areas, or in extending new planning into 
undeveloped areas. The principle of special 
local assessment should be more frequently 
applied. 

The most important suggestions from the 
city planning point of view for Florida that 
1 have to offer are as follows: 

1. Florida and all other states should have 
the advantages and benefits of sound, state- 
wide city planning and zoning legislation. 

2. Florida, even niore than other states, 
would profit right now from a state plan, a 
plan conceived in the broad spirit of Warren 
H. Manning’s National Plan, or of the state 
plan prepared by the 





of the traffic prob- 
lem, both moving ve- 


Commission of Hous- 





hicles and parked 
vehicles, ‘should: be 
recognized. Further- 
more, the solution of 
the traffic problem is 
to be sought not so 
much by wider 
streets as by proper 
general plan of the 
town providing for a 
skillful distribution 
of the organic parts, 
especially the objec- 
tives of the principal 
traffic routes. 

3. Provision should 
be made in connec- 


Answers to Two Questions ing and 


As announced in the May number, the 
holding in Florida of the National Con- 
ference on City Planning has resulted in 
the suggestion that The American City 
could render an important service to the 
municipalities of Florida, and to other 
rapidly growing communities throughout 
the United States, by publishing a sym- 
posium in which the city planners who 
have recently visited Florida would 
answer these two questions: 

1. What is the most important lesson which 
municipal officials, city planners, or realtors in 
other states can learn from the developments of 
the last two years in Florida? 

2. What is the most valuable suggestion 
which you can offer to the leaders in municipal 
and civic affairs in Florida as a result of what 
you have observed and learned on your recent trip? 

Letters for this symposium will be wel- 
come from all who have constructive sug- 
gestions to offer. Seven such communica- 
tions are here published. Others will ap- 


Regional 
Planning for the 
State of New York. 

3. Every town and 
city in Florida should 
have a suitable, well 
supported local city 
planning office as a 
part of its city gov- 
ernment. 

4. Real estate and 
other business inter- 
ests and the city 
planning commis- 
sions should be work- 
ing together on com- 
mon problems. This 
is being done in many 





tion with the first 
layout of the land 





pear in the July number. 


places. 








for adequate open 

spaces, sites for public buildings, ete. This 
should be done even though the owners of the 
land do not dedicate such properties for pub- 
lic use. In many subdivisions in Florida land 
has been set aside liberally for public use. 

4. Store centers for local neighborhoods, 
well located and well designed, should be pro- 
vided in residential districts. San Jose 
states, near Jacksonville, is a good example 
f a suburb in which this has been well done. 
;. Planning should be accompanied by de- 
elopment, or definite legal provision for it. 
he best subdivisions in Florida have done 


6. High land values tend to low standards 
street widths, smaller percentages of open 


5. The cities of 

Florida, its counties, 
and Florida as a whole, should strive more 
and more for characteristic development, espe 
cially those sections hoping and expecting to 
develop as permanent resorts. Florida is an 
example in this respect as compared with 
other states. In some places the town plan 
ning lags behind the architecture. 

6. Next to soil and climate, Florida’s great- 
est attraction and resource is its water-front. 
Everything that can be done should be done 
to regain public ownership and control of 
the water-front. 

7. Florida’s agriculture 


should have first 


attention, even before tourist development. 
Upon the development of agriculture rests 
The leaders ap- 


the prosperity of the state. 
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preciate this fact. 

8. Florida cannot be too democratic. 
Efforts should be made to attract all sorts of 
desirable citizens and not merely the wealthy. 
Provision should be made in cities and in 
the country for all classes, especially for labor. 
The Venice, Florida, development of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, is one 
of the best from this point of view. 





From Edward M. Bassett 
Counsel, Zoning Committee of New York, 
Vice-President, National Conference on 

City Planning 
work and private restrictions 
have been the specialties of Florida thus far. 
The planning of municipalities has not been 
fundamental. State laws should be passed per- 
mitting all municipalities to adopt sound zon- 
ing ordinances and establish boards of appeal, 
also to prevent misplaced streets and to pre- 
vent the issue of building permits on such 
streets. 

Communities in older states have allowed 
congested four corners to grow up at the 
point where the main highway of the district 
bisects the city. Florida can hardly be blamed 
for following this mistaken method. City cen- 
ters should be a short distance away from the 
great highways and not on them. There is 
still a great opportunity for Florida to avoid 
the mistakes of other states in this respect. 
Already traffic on the Dixie Highway is 
slowed down by street congestion in cities of 
all sizes. Sooner or later there will be a de- 
mand to by-pass these cities, thus destroying 
what is now a direct thoroughfare. 

The land of the state cannot be organized 
under private restrictions. These are good so 
far as they go, but they are temporary at 
the best and sooner or later invite invasions. 
There is danger that, as the best developments 
build up with high-class residences, the out- 
skirts of such developments will attract in- 
jurious structures. This can be avoided only 
by comprehensive zoning. 

Many municipalities have not yet established 
a control over building permits. 

Elimination of railroad grade crossings 
should be insisted upon in important centers 
of population. When these cities are more 
densely built up, these grade-crossing elimi- 
nations become exceedingly expensive. 


landscape 





From Harland Bartholomew 
City Plan and Landscape Engineer, St. Louis 
1. The most significant lesson to be learned 
from the last two or three years of develop- 
ment in Florida is the present expressed atti- 
tude of a majority of the Board of Directors 
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of the Florida State Real Estate Associatio 
for a law prohibiting subdivision of lan 
without simultaneous provision of all improv: 
ments, thereby actually fitting the land { 
use. Already a large number of America: 
cities make such a requirement, and as tim 
goes on all intelligent municipal authoritic. 
will demand such improvements coinciden: 
with the platting and selling of the land 
Of course, this implies that an owner of land 
who intends to subdivide and sell to actual! 
users of land must likewise study the best 
use of his property from the standpoint of 
marketability and likewise study construction 
costs, which in turn leads to the fundamenta! 
economies to be obtained through prope: 
planning. 

2. It is just as easy to grow right as to 
grow wrong—and it is much cheaper. A com 
prehensive city plan prepared at as early a 
date as possible in the city’s history is a benefit 
rather than a detriment to growth. In periods 
of rapid development vast opportunities for 
accomplishment of the city plan follow natur 
ally. If advantage is taken of these opportu 
nities, when the city subsequently settles down 
into a period of stable growth, there is not the 
vast number of mistakes to be corrected and 
expensive improvements to be reconstructed. 





From Charles Wellford Leavitt 
Civil and Landscape Engineering 
and City Planning, New York 

1. After observation of Florida in a gen- 
eral way for twelve years past, and intimately 
for the past two years, I feel that all those 
out of the state of Florida can take to heart 
and properly follow the lead of Florida people 
in the way in which they have set about pro- 
viding cities with up-to-date drainage; water- 
supply; electric and other conveniences; large 
and well-equipped schools set in lots of ample 
size; construction of hard-surfaced streets and 
roads, well policed and provided at congested 
points with traffic regulation; regulation for 
proper additions to the cities by control of 
subdivisions; providing for arteries of travel; 
up-to-date tourist camps to help those without 
homes, and the erection of hotels suitable for 
both tourist and commercial travelers; bus 
transportation of a superior order; and pro- 
viding space for the many commercial and 
industrial plants now seeking Florida loca 
tions. Those who have been in authority in 
Florida cities have met this emergency in 4 
most energetic and masterful way. 

On the other hand, we may also learn how 
sadly certain cities of the state failed in per 
mitting many of the orange groves and other 
valuable trees to be sacrificed to over-anxious 











ind speculators; permitting reclamation of 
nder-water lands for lot sales rather than 
gricultural pursuits; the unrestricted sale of 
ind for habitation without requiring drain- 
ige, water-supply, and street pavements (this 
latter being largely responsible for the present 
.etback in realty values). 

2. For the city officials in Florida who have 
been progressive, I have little to add. To the 
others, I would suggest that they follow the 
lead of such progressive cities as Lakeland, 
West Palm Beach, Arcadia, St. Petersburg, 
Winter Park, Sarasota, and Orlando, which 
are rapidly working towards a state of civic 
perfection. 

All cities in Florida, including the above, 
are suffering from a lack of good, fresh food, 
and the officials should take immediate steps 
to perfect dairies, truck gardens, and citrus 
groves that will cater to the wants of their 
own citizens (not to New York and Chicago 
markets), and encourage restaurants where 
such food will be well cooked and served 
palatably. Supplying good, nourishing food is 
most essential for the future health of Florida 
people. Heretofore food has been scarce, ex- 
pensive, and badly cooked and served. 

Encourage all industries, no matter how 
small; restrict the heights of all buildings to 
ten stories; create municipal art juries that 
will not only control all municipal structures, 
hut influence against freak buildings by indi- 
viduals; secure new lands for playgrounds, 
parks, parkways and reservations for camp- 
ing, fishing, and game preserves; protect cities 
against subdivisions with narrow streets. 
small lots, and lacking the necessary improve- 
ments and attractive appearance; improve the 
appearance of the cities by making the en- 
trances by rail, bus, and water attractive, and 
prevent the accumulation of debris, garbage, 
and noxious weeds; and provide parking spaces 
for autos near shopping districts. 

Without good healthy food, Florida chil- 
dren will be severely handicapped; without 
cleanly, well-patrolled cities and pleasant-ap- 
pearing homes with good service both within 
ind without, the members of the coming gen- 
eration will not be able to compete with those 
in older and refined city environments. Let 


'lorida at least keep pace with the best. 





From Frank B. Williams 
\uthor of “The Law of City Planning and 
Zoning,” New York 
My most vivid impression of Florida was 
tained before I visited her, from a study 
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of her statutes; and that impression was con- 
firmed by what I saw while there. 

The great need of Florida is intelligent 
planning, of which zoning is an essential part. 
Florida, with her limitless resources, has 
energy in abundance to develop them; all that 
she requires is the proper guidance of that 
energy, and her future is assured. 

The foundation of control is law. Florida 
has a multitude of zoning laws, some showing 
study of sound models, but all limited in their 
application to special localities. The result is 
confusion which will lead to adverse court 
decisions and the overthrow of zoning in 
Florida, as it has elsewhere. 

The most valuable suggestion I can make 
to Florida, therefore, is that she pass a law 
based upon the Standard Act prepared by 
the Department of Commerce at Washington, 
D. C., and repealing all special legislation, 
which will authorize all communities within 
her borders to pass zoning ordinances. The 
courts of Florida have already shown that 
they will support such a law.* It only remains 
for the people of Florida to pass it. 





From Charles F. Mebus 

Civil Engineer, Philadelphia 
I do not see that the city planning problem 
in Florida differs much from that of planning 
around the big cities in other states. In Flor- 
ida, of course, much of the development is 
for winter residents, but a great deal is 
natural expansion of substantial cities and 
towns. Much of the planning done is very 
good, and there is more that is not so good. 


The lesson to be learned, I believe, is that 
municipal officials and planning commissions 
should have ample authority and means to 
plan in advance of possible developments, so 
that street systems may be provided to meet 
modern conditions of travel and transport, so 
that business, industry, and trades may be 
properly located for the convenience and well- 
being of the community, and proper reserva- 
tions made in advance for school sites play- 
grounds, parks, and boulevards. 

Above all, I think that the city plan, or addi- 
tions to such plan, should be so made that it 
may be economically operated and maintained. 
A plan may easily be made so elaborate or 
impractical that it will be burdensome to main- 
tain on the scale on which it was first planned. 
Again, a plan may be but partially worked 
out, street grading, drainage, etc., not being 
considered, and the lots sold without the in- 


* State ex rel. Shad v. Fowler, 105 Southern Reporter 
733. 
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stallation of utilities. Under such conditions 
the future community will most likely be 
hard-put to find the necessary capital to prop- 
erly complete the development and to make 
it really livable. 

Subdivisions can rarely be satisfactorily 
made of a single property, and therefore I 
say planning commissions should have ample 
authority and means to plan far ahead, re- 
gardless of individual property holdings. 

Realtors should give greater consideration 
to the comfort, well-being, and happiness of 
those who will live on the development twenty- 
five to fifty years hence, instead of planning 
simply for the purpose of making immediate 
sales at the utmost profit, as is so often done. 
There is too much thought given to “window 
and promotion schemes, and not 
enough to the substantial things that make a 
development a place in which to locate a home 
and live comfortably and happily. This is 
especially so where developments are made 
heyond the limits of municipal planning con- 
trol. 


dressing” 





From S. Herbert Hare 


Landscape Architect and City Planner, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Florida is an interesting study to munici- 
pal officials, city. planners and real estate 
operators. There they can see some credit- 
able examples of municipal and real estate 
development and many examples of what not 
to do. 

Nothing has happened in Florida but what 
can or does happen in any state or city in the 
country. It has simply happened more quickly. 
Every city which is growing is extending its 
streets, platting subdivisions, extending utili- 
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ties, seeking places for schools and other pub- 
lic buildings and is, or should be, providing 
for recreation. If a comprehensive plan has 
been prepared and the necessary legislation en 
acted, such developments can be done in an 
orderly, systematic way so that replanning in 
the future will not be necessary. The rate of 
development does not greatly affect the results 
if the proper control can be exercised. But 
without this control, accelerated or boom devel- 
opment with its speculative values produces a 
chaotic physical condition, prohibitive costs, 
and scattering ownerships, which makes re- 
planning practically impossible for the aver- 
age community. 

Florida furnishes to the real estate man some 
fine contrasting examples of the value of con 
trol of architecture in a development. It has 
in close proximity some examples of the very 
best and the very worst in domestic architec- 
ture. Many of the outstanding developments 
owe as much of their success to the quality of 
architecture as to the street plan. 

Another point which can be profitably studied 
by other cities is the treatment of the water- 
fronts. Most of the coast cities either have 
developed or are developing well-planned 
water-front parks which do not interfere with 
the commercial water-front. 

Many of the cities are now occupied with 
the preparation of plans. Those cities, both 
large and small, which have not such plans 
should be busily at work taking advantage of 
opportunities before more permanent structures 
are built. In addition to the city plans, there 
is great need for regional planning in several 
sections. This work can be carried on by 
voluntary committees, private capital, or popu 
lar subscription until the necessary legislation 
is enacted to make it official. 


Old-fashioned Town Meeting Held in City of 400,000 Population 


CINCINNATI, Onto.—The old New England 
Town Meeting, which is considered by many as 
the only real example of a pure democracy in the 
American political system, was given a trial on 
April 9 by the Cincinnati Charter Committee. 
Not satisfied merely with getting rid of the old- 
time politicians and substituting for the large 
council of thirty-two, a small council of nine with 
a city manager, the Charter Committee took the 
voters into its confidence and invited all to attend 
this public meeting to discuss the welfare of the 
city. 

Notices of the meeting were sent to all con 
tributors to the City Charter Committee, to all 
members of the local improvement associations, 
and through the press to all other voters, asking 
them to submit questions in advance of the meet- 
ing that would be answered by the City Manager 
and other officials of the city government, 

The meeting was held in the auditorium of 


Woodward High School, which was selected on 
account of its central location. All the members 
of the Council were present. Before proceeding 
to the questions, City Manager Sherrill gave a 
brief resume of the changes that have been in- 
augurated at the City Hall. By far the greate: 
number of questions were submitted by the 
Federated Civics Association, which is composed 
of three delegates from each of the fifty-four 
local improvement associations. 

The most numerous questions were regarding 
the quality and tests of gas. The next larger 
number related to street repairs and construction 
and was followed by questions regarding the 
finances of the city. 

Henry Bentley, the President of the City Charter 
Committee, presided and propounded the questions, 
which were satisfactorily answered by City Man- 
ager Sherrill and other members of the Council 

A. G. WULFF. 

















RANKIN MEMORIAL GARDEN THEATER, WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Woonsocket Plans Park System and 


Erects Garden Theater 
By Arthur Leland 


Landscape Architect 


OONSOCKET has made an auspicious 
Vf start in the remodeling of its four 
parks into an exceptionally picturesque 
ind practical park and recreation system. 
hese tracts, which were acquired some years 
igo at a small fraction of their present value, 
ire well located and have great natural assets. 
recent years, however, no improvements 
have been attempted, there being insufficient 
funds available even for adequate maintenance. 
In crystallizing public opinion on recrea- 
needs in Woonsocket and in developing 
program of park improvements which is 
now going forward under the efficient direc- 
of Park Superintendent Eugene M. 
\eeden, the Park Commission received valu- 
assistance from a representative of the 
lavground and Recreation As- 


can appear on the stage at one time. What is 
believed to be an entirely new principle of 
construction was used in its erection. Each 
seat is merely a terrace on the side of the 
hill, held in place by a reinforced concrete 
retaining wall cast in the shape of a “T.” 
These retaining walls were cast with movable 
forms, so that it was necessary to make only 
enough forms to construct one row of seats 
across the width of the theater. This one set 
of forms was used for one row after another, 
thus saving considerable expense for carpentry 
labor and material. Two tiers of seats were 
first constructed and allowed to winter in or- 
der to ascertain the action of the elements on 
this new form of construction. The experi- 


ment proved a success and the work proceeded. 





ciation of America, and also 
mm Mrs. William F. Barry, a 
rmer member of the Commis- 
ion 

The first 
lishment in 


important accom- 
this program has 
een the erection of the» Rankin 
Memorial Garden Theater at 

ld Spring Park, for which the 
riter was retained as landscape 


hitect. This project was 
ide possible largely through a 
juest of $5,000 by A. B. 


nkin to be used as a memorial. 
he theater is built on a side 
of about 30 degrees slope, 
that an unobstructed view of 
stage can be had from every 
It has a seating capacity 
2,500, and as many as 1,000 








THE THEATER HAS A BEAUTIFUL SETTING IN A PINE GROVE 
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rhe ends of the seats are jointed together with 
a reinforced concrete stringer surmounted by 
a rail, over which vines will trail. 

The four corners of the theater end in con- 
crete piers, on which flower pots filled with 
edding plants will be mounted. The front of 
the stage has a field-stone retaining wall. This 
will be covered with ivy and climbing vines. 
rhe stage is finished with a turf surface, and 
privet and hemlock hedges outline the wings 
and act as screens for dressing-rooms. The 
theater is surrounded by a grove of fine old 
oaks and pines, which contribute a great deal 
toward the excellent acoustics. 

The complete cost of the concreting 
amounted to about $5,000; the grading, about 
$2,000; and the planting, landscaping, and 
finishing of the stage, approximately $3,000, 
making the total cost about $10,000. 
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It had been hoped originally to finish the 
seating surfaces of the terraced steps with a 
turf, which when closely cropped would give 
an artistic park-like effect to the whole struc 
ture. The fact that the theater was built o1 
a gravel bank, however, made it impossib| 
to raise a good stand of grass, so that it wa: 
deemed wiser to apply a top dressing of 
bright-colored torpedo sand, rolled and packed 
This will materially reduce maintenance costs 
Spectators will sit on woven Japanese gras: 
mats, which will be rented for a nominal sum 
and the revenue thus derived will assist in 
financing entertainments. 

The garden theater will not compete in any 
way with the other theaters of the community 
It will be used mainly for community celebra 
tions, and motion pictures will not be a part 
of the programs. 


Fountains of Don Quixote and the Bull- 
frogs Reproduced for Mexico City 


O those seeking rest and quiet in Chapul- 
tepec Forest, Mexico City’s beautiful 
park, the Fuente del Quijote (Fountain 
of Quixote) offers not only a place to sit but 
books to read. Four tiled seats, shaded by 


ancient trees, surround the gracefully mod 
eled fountain. On two sides are small statues 
one of Don Quixote and the other of Sancho 
Panza. The bases of the statues are the book 
shelves, where one may find not only copies 




















ONE OF THE PLEASING FOUNTAINS IN CHAPULTEPEC FOREST, MEXICO CITY 
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f Cervantes’ masterpiece, “Don Quixote,” but 
ilso works of other masters in poetry, history, 
fiction, and philosophy. 
[he entire fountain is a replica of one in 
Maria Luisa Park of Seville, Spain. Senor 
liguel Alessio Robels, former Mexican Am- 
issador to Spain, was responsible for the 
ypying of this work of art and for its trans- 
lantation to Mexico two years ago. The 
eater part of the fountain was made in 
ain, some of the tiles being completed in 
‘uebla, Mexico. A pictorial summary of 
enes from “Don Quixote” is found in the 
eats, depicted in a series of 180 majolica 
tiles. In the tiled floor around the basin are 


words of the first line of the book, and a. 
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THE FOUNTAIN OF QUIJOTE, IN CHAPULTEPEC FOREST, MEXICO CITY 


message from Seville to the Mexican city in 
which Seville expresses pride in the part it 
played in the conception of the masterpiece 
and extends the hope that the fountain may 
be “a monument erected in two worlds for the 
enlightenment of all men.” 

The Fountain of the Bullfrogs, which stands 
at the entrance to Chapultepec Forest, 
also brought from Seville by Senor Robles. 
This is a sparkling tiles, 
with eight green and yellow bullfrogs squat 


was 


circular basin of 
ting on the rim, spouting graceful streams of 
water that meet in the center of the basin over 
a ninth stream projected from the beak of a 
white swan on the back of a brown turtle. 


-From the Bulletin of the Pan American Union 


How Automobile License Fees and Gasoline Taxes Are Distributed 


CCORDING to a tabulation prepared by 
American Highways, the gross receipts from 
automobile license fees in the 48 states dur- 
ng the year 1925 were $260,328,414. The distri- 
ition of these fees in dollars and percentage was 
llows 
r state roads and bonds—$196,576,214—75.5 per cent 
- local roads—$48,396,471—18.6 per cent. 
lection and administration—$11,955,927—4.6 per cent. 
ther purposes—$3,399,802—1.3 per cent. 
rasoline taxes during the year 1925 brought 
1 


| receipts of $145,933,900, distributed as fol- 


State roads 


$99,481,284—68.2 per cent. 





Local roads—$37,039,023—25.4 per cent 
Collection and administration—$210,623—0.1 
Other purposes—$9,203,060—6.3 per cent 


per cent. 


On April 1, 1926, gasoline taxes were in effect 
in 44 out of 48 states, the tax ranging from | 
cent to 5 cents per gallon. In four states the rate 
is I cent per gallon; in nineteen states 2 cents; 
in one state 2% cents; in ten states 3 cents; in 
three states 314 cents; in four states 4 cents; in 
one state 41%4 cents; and in two states 5 cents per 
gallon. The four states having no gasoline tax 
are Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey and New 


York. 
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Traffic Congestion, Parking Facilities, 


and Retail Business 


A Study by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of Expressions of Opinion 
from Representative Merchants in More Than 800 Cities and Towns 





HE present sur- 

vey is based 

upon more than 
1,500 expressions of 
opinion from repre- 
sentative merchants — 
having direct contact 
with the traffic prob- 
lem in communities of 
different size through- 
out the country. Most 
of these merchants 
have reported that 
their business is in- 
terfered with because 
of traffic conditions. D. C. 
The extent to which 


from merchants 





The Problem as the Retailer Sees It 


Recognizing the fact that there is no 
group of persons more concerned in the 
problem of traffic congestion than retail 
business men, the Domestic Commerce 
Division of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce has secured data 
and expressions of opinion on the subject 
in communities both 
large and small in all parts of the United 
States. The results are published in a 52- 
page pamphlet on “Vehicular Traffic Con- 
gestion and Retail Business,” dated April, 
1926, excerpts from which comprise the 
accompanying article. 
pamphlet are obtainable from the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, at Washington, 


tive cities, the fact re- 
mains that they are 
considered quite as 
real and proportion- 
ately as serious in the 
smaller communities 
as in our metropoli- 
tan centers. 

Attention is called 
to the fact that there 
has been no attempt 
to analyze the cause 
factors referred to as 
actual causes of vehic- 
ular traffic congestion. 
What is given here is 


Copies of the 








this interference ex- 
ists indicates that it 
per cent. 


varies from I to 20 


Causes of Vehicular Traffic Congestion 

Summarizing the reported causes of vehicu- 
lar traffic congestion, this survey showed that 
merchants generally consider faulty traffic 
regulations in the form of unenforced, mis- 
fitted, and insufficient regulations, with the 
greatest emphasis placed on unenforced regula- 
tions, to be the dominant cause in all cities 
throughout the country, and a cause varying 
only in proportion to the size of the city. 
Lack of parking facilities was given as the 
next greatest cause producing congestion, a 
cause not only varying in proportion to the 
size of the city, but also with slightly dif- 
ferent interpretations. Narrow streets ranked 
third as a cause, existing chiefly in all but our 
largest cities. Where cities have grown, 
various remedial measures, such as widening 
streets or establishing the one-way traffic regu- 
lation, have been made use of to overcome this 
cause as a producer of congestion. Street cars 
as a Cause was reported in numbers proportion- 
ate to the size of the city. In connection with 
street cars as a factor, the real cause is a 
multiplicity of causes, and no one vehicle or 
means of transportation can be cited as the 
sole factor. While all these elements which 


have been reported as producing congestion 
have their own relative weights in the respec- 


merely explanatory of 
the causes, and accom 
panying comments as reported in this survey. 
These causes are believed to be of value, how- 
ever, as part of the merchant’s viewpoint on 
traffic in his own business district. 


The Effects of Congestion on Retail Business 


If vehicular traffic congestion leaves marks 
of danger, loss of time, inconvenience, and 
anxiety on the buying public, what of the 
marks made on business itself? 


DIVERTED BUSINESS 


Necessary business which cannot be satis 
factorily transacted at one location will find a 
location where it can be transacted. It is 
natural for store patronage to follow the line 
of least resistance. Just how much business 
is diverted for this reason is not known, but 
it is reported to be on the increase. All cities 
which are decentralizing have one or more 
busy, thriving, and alert subcenter business 
districts. More than one merchant has re 
ported, “They go where they can park.” But 
lack of parking facilities is only one part of 
the whole problem of traffic that is to be bat 
tled with on congested streets and that forces 
people to shop where shopping is less com- 
plicated. 

The subcenter shopping district no longer 
consists of only the corner grocery, a drug 
store, and a delicatessen. It includes stores 
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representing all kinds of merchandise and 
isually a bank. In our largest cities, the sub- 
center is a complete shopping district differ- 
ing from the downtown district only in size 
ind magnitude of establishments. The down- 
town merchants are asking themselves these 
questions : 

If wants can be satisfied at such locations, 
where congestion is less, is it not natural that 
trade will be diverted to these locations? 

If parking facilities are ample, if there is 
less street traffic to cause loss of time, incon- 
venience, and anxiety to shoppers, is it not 
logical to assume that such trade may increas- 
ingly prefer to shop in subcenter locations? 

In some few of our largest cities downtown 
merchants have sensed the situation and are 
establishing branch stores in subcenters. In 
one city a subcenter shopping district has 
been deliberately planned. It was found that 
the greatest buying power of that city was in 
a certain residential section. In order to 
capitalize this, it was decided to locate a “bon- 
ton” subcenter shopping district on the edge 
of this residential sec- 
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based on the present questionnaire survey, 
which indicated interference to business in 
subcenter shopping districts to no small de- 
gree. It would seem that unless definite meas- 
ures are employed to remedy the situation, 
such interference will undoubtedly increase. 
So where there is a need for subcenter shop- 
ping districts as a present relief to the traffic 
problem, it should be noted that they alone are 
not sufficient to afford a solution. 

If that retail business which cannot be ac- 
commodated in our decentralizing cities is be- 
ing diverted to each city’s subcenter shopping 
districts, what of that business in our central- 
izing cities and small communities? The chart 
also gives us an idea of the reported amount 
of customer patronage that shop in these places 
with the use of an automobile and that must be 
accommodated somewhere in the present 
scheme of street traffic. These cities and 
communities do not have the problem of trade 
diverted within their own limits. Rather, 
they have the problem of trade diverted to 
neighboring cities and communities. The pres- 
ent questionnaire sur- 





tion. Two of the city’s 

department 
have already 
bought sites there for 
the location of branch 
stores. In this way 
old and well-estab- 
lished business houses 


largest 
stores 


. drugs 
which have spent S 
years in building up 
good patronage are 


striving to maintain 
trade which they ap- 
prehend may gravi- 
tate permanently to 
subcenter districts 
with ample parking 
facilities. 

the Chea eee considerable value. 


Questionnaire Distribution and 
Returns 


A total of 7,621 questionnaires was 
mailed to merchants representing the fol- 
lowing lines of merchandise: dry goods, 
men’s and women’s clothing, hardware, 
furniture, jewelry, shoes, groceries, and 


On the date set for the return of all 
questionnaires there had been received 
1,426 good, usable replies or more than 
18 per cent response. Subsequent to the 
date upon which all questionnaires were 
due, 104 others were received, making a 
total return of 1,530 questionnaires or 
more than 20 per cent. 
that the last 100 questionnaires received 
did not come in early enough to be in- 
cluded in the tabulations. However, the 
comments which they contained were not 
too late to be of use and proved to be of 


vey indicates that no 
small proportion of 
the trade of one com- 
munity finds its way 
by means of the auto- 
mobile to the next 
largest community or 
city, and so on until 
this chain of diverted 
trade reaches the me- 
tropolis, where vehicu- 
lar traffic congestion 
is so great that the 
owner-driven automo- 
bile is seldom used 
for shopping purposes, 
and entrance to the 
city is made in most 
cases by means of 


It is regretted 


been expressed by train or bus. 
traffic authorities and 2 FS It appears, there- 
city planners that gia Fig fore, that both the 
wate a : . 32 
even if business is di- Classification of the Tabu- ag56 ag E merchant of the de- 
verted to a series of lated Replies Into Four Ese es 25 centralizing city and 
aot Population Groups anes BSa% . 
subcenters, it is pos- Sona ofhe the merchant of the 
sible that the down- aes Se ee CA $3 centralizing city have 
town condition of con- Down-town 228; subcenter, 140. the problem of di- 
a . Group II: Cities between 
gestion may repeat it- 50,000 and 200,000 in popu- verted trade. In the 
self ; ERR re 224 78 . 
lf in these new natives, shh: subeantin. 50. former case it has 
business districts. Group | Tir: | Cities between spread out within the 
m™.2. 8 ° : " an . opu- hinge ‘ 
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INCREASED COST OF MERCHANDISE 
While the chief interest of retail business 
is to sell merchandise with satisfaction to its 
patrons, other interests of direct or indirect 
relation are given attention. The successful 
merchant keeps a watchful eye on all those 
factors which tend to increase the cost of mer- 

chandise. 

Much has been said about delays in the 
delivery of merchandise, both bought and sold, 
which occur regularly as a result of vehicular 
traffic congestion, occasioning an additional 
buying expense and increased selling cost. Ac- 
cording to the reports of the National Con- 
ference on Street and Highway Safety, de- 
tailed traffic tallies in a city of more than 175,- 
000 in population indicated that congestion 
was costing that community $35,000 a day. In 
another city of something more than twice that 
size, estimates were that congestion costs $100,- 
000 a day, while in and about one of the largest 
cities in the country, delays in the operation 
of a fleet of 843 taxicabs due to congestion 
amounted to 9.5 per cent of the working time 
of the cabs, or the equivalent of about $2.50 
per day per vehicle. And this is time lost 
as a result of congestion only, and does not 
take into consideration time lost as a result 
of turns, poor name signs, badly marked and 
maintained detours, and a number of other 
delay causes. 


EFFECT OF CONGESTION ON FIRE FIGHTING 


Another cause of delay traceable to vehicu- 
lar traffic congestion was acutely demonstrated 
in an extensive fire which occurred recently 
in a business area. Because of the congestion 
in that area it was difficult for fire apparatus 
to approach quickly, and considerable of a 
menace to merchants was tliereby created. 
Delays as a result of all forms of congested 
traffic have been estimated to amount to an 
annual cost running into millions of dollars. 
With such a sum it is possible that retail busi- 
ness bears a goodly portion of this burden 
which sooner or later may find expression in 
the increased cost price and the increased 
selling price of most merchandise. 
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Shopping Periods and Parking Regulations 

Perhaps there is no phase of the traffic prob 
lem more mooted than the subject of parking 
Engineers, architects, traffic experts, and police 
authorities, as well as merchants, have all ex. 
pressed themselves on this point at length and 
with diverse opinions. 

Streets are public property—not to x 
abused, but to be used with convenience for 
the good of the greatest number. The automo- 
bile has been a boon to humanity. Shall we 
ostracize it from business streets or fill busi- 
ness streets with so many of them that life, 
business, and property are in danger? Either 
of these methods of approach, in seeking a 
solution to the traffic problem, has been com- 
mented upon by traffic authorities as an invi- 
tation to the disintegration of business districts. 
Undoubtedly, some arrangement will be de- 
vised whereby automobiles may serve their 
greatest use in all areas without conflict either 
with each other or with other street traffic. 

A few moments may be sufficient for the 
automobile which stops at the store entrance 
to discharge potential customers. But for the 
automobile which waits without a driver while 
its occupants make their purchases, reported 
opinion is that either the stop of a reasonable 
shopping period should be allowed or else no 
period at all. 

Conditions in but few cities are said to have 
reached the point where the “no parking” 
regulation is necessary in retail areas. But 
where such a regulation is deemed advisable 
because of extraordinary traffic congestion. 
the narrowness of the street, a steep grade, or 
some physical condition of the street, it is com- 
monly granted by merchants that it is wisdom 
to employ it. In the vast majority of cities, 
however, parking is permitted on business 
streets. The length of time of the parking 
privilege appears to be the debatable point. 


Eptrorra Note.—Further quotations from this impor 
tant report will be published in the July number. These 
will = a — Fee ong of hopping ei 
ods,” “ ngth a rivi in ect,” ‘Relic 
Measures in Use for the Merchant's ‘Front Door’,” “Re 
lief Measures in Use for the Merchant’s ‘Back Door’,”’ 
and “Parkng Facilities Offered by Municipalities.” 
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NEARLY 74 PER CENT ARE CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 


The extent to which ‘‘Chamber of Commerce’’ has become standardized as the name of the leading 
anization in American cities is indicated by the list of such organizations published 
in ‘‘The Municipal Index’’ for 1926. The list covers all municipalities in the United States having 5,000 
population or more, according to the 1920 census. 
name Chamber of Commerce. This is nearly 74 per cent of the total. Other names used by ten or more 
of these organizations are: Board of Trade, 87; Commercial Club, 49; Business Men's Association, 48; 
Association of Commerce, 32; Board of Commerce, 17; and Merchants’ Association, 13. 


Of the 1,376 organizations listed, 1,016 have the 

















THE BUILDING AS IT WILL APPEAR WHEN FINALLY COMPLETED 


Teaneck Plans Town Hall as Unit for 
Complete Municipal Building 


By William O. Ludlow 


Architect 


The town hall, which has been conceived 
by the architects, Ludlow & Peabody, in the 
early colonial style of architecture, to be car- 
ried out in red brick with limestone and terra- 
cotta trimmings, will stand on a seven-acre 
site against an attractive background of the 


N planning for its new town hall to be con- 
| structed this year, the township of Teaneck, 

N. J., has shown commendable forethought 
in having this structure designed as the cen- 
ter wing of a larger municipal building to be 
ompleted at some future time. 


LOCATION OF 


THE TOWN HALL IN RELATION TO TEANECK’S CIVIC CENTER 
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mature trees with which the plot is now well 
planted. As may be seen from the plot plan 
reproduced herewith, the town hall will be lo- 
cated on the central axis of the property, dom- 
inating the additional buildings which it is 
hoped will some day be erected on the site in 
the development of a real civic center. 
Opening from the main entrance hall on the 
first floor of the building will be the court or 
meeting room, with a platform 10 x 20 feet 
and a seating capacity of about 150 people; 
the office of the recorder and Township Com- 
mittee, from which direct access may be had 





PLAN OF BASEMENT 
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ARCHITECT’S SKETCH OF THE PORTION OF THE BUILDING NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
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to the platform end of the court room; the 
offices of the tax collector, the assessor, and 
the town clerk; and a storage vault. 

A marble staircase will lead from the 
entrance hall to the second floor, on which 
will be located the headquarters of the De- 
partment of Public Works, comprising a 
stenographers’ room, through which the public 
must pass to reach the other offices of the De 
partment; the office of the township engineer ; 
the assistant engineer’s office, separated by a 
glazed wood partition from the drafting room 
and a map vault. Adequate lighting in the 
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PLAN OF SECOND Fl R 


drafting room is assured by the provision of 
skylights in addition to windows. The inspec- 
tor’s office is also located on this floor. 

The basement of the building will accom- 
modate the Police Department, in addition to 
the necessary boiler-room and coal storage 
space, a janitor’s room, and a blueprint and in- 
strument room for the Department of Public 
Works. The quarters of the Police Depart- 
ment will consist of the captain’s office, fitted 
with a desk, filing cabinets, and a small safe; 
an adjoining police station room large enough 
to accommodate a desk and seats for patrol- 
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men; a cell-room with four cells so situated 
that it will be entirely under the visual con 
trol of the officer on duty in the station room; 
a patrolmen’s room for men off duty, fitted 
with a table, chairs, and a cot for an officer 
who sleeps in the Department; a locker-room 
with accommodations for fourteen lockers; a 
wash-room equipped with two lavatories, two 
urinals, two water-closets, and one shower; 
and a motorcycle room to house eight motor- 
cycles. Public lavatories for men and for 
women are located on the first and second 
floors of the building respectively. The cost 
of this first building, including the cell equip- 
ment, etc., is $88,000. 

To give an interesting grouping of the 
buildings, the three units take the contour of 
one side of the ellipse which is formed by the 
approach roadways and landscaped lawn. 
Most of the existing driveways on the prop- 
erty have been retained. At the present time 
they will provide excellent routes for the 
motorcycle police to and from the town hall, 
and with some slight changes they can be used 
in future as service drives for additional build- 
ings. Should a fire house be erected as in- 
dicated on the plot plan, these roads may be 
developed in such a way as to eliminate the 
necessity of backing the fire apparatus either 
into or out of the fire house. 


~ Development of 70-Acre Recreation 
Tract Bequeathed to Lancaster 
By Harry B. Hostetter 


Landscape Architect 


HROUGH a bequest of the late Dulon I’. 
T Buchmiller, a local manufacturer, the 

city of Lancaster, Pa., has received a 
7o-acre tract of land for recreational purposes, 
with a trust fund of $100,000, the interest 
from which is to be devoted to the develop- 
ment and maintenance of the park. 

In the general layout of the new park, 
which has been named for its donor, the first 
aim of the landscape architect was to develop 
a design that would satisfactorily combine the 
needs of those seeking rest and seclusion and 
of those interested mainly in modern sports. 
(he northern portion of the property, as may 
be seen from the plan reproduced herewith, 
was chosen as most suited for such games as 
baseball, football, and soccer. The grades in 
that section are such that the land can be 


prepared for this purpose with comparatively 
little work. The southern part of the park, 
being the farthest removed from the noise and 
dirt of the city, seemed best adapted to a more 
general type of development, and here will be 
found wide expanses of lawn with many shade 
trees. 

Automobile driveways, with sweeping curves, 
have been so located as to afford the easiest 
and safest grades. They will be constructed 
with bituminous macadam surfacing. and will 
have a width of twenty feet, except at cer- 
tain points on curves and at parking spot- 
where greater width is necessary. Rough grad 
ing on some of these roads has already been 
completed. Footpaths will lead to and connect 
all units in the park, and it is hoped to include 
a bridle-path. 
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areas have been set aside for 
picnickers, these spots being s. 
lected because of their outloo\ 
over the surrounding country. 
ease of drainage, and proxim- 
ity to the shelter-house to be 
built at the rear of the theater. 
Excellent specimens of oaks, 
beeches, maples, and other na- 
tive trees were already flourish: 
ing in some sections of the park 
when the land was turned over 








Of the recreational features, the outdoor 
theater seems to offer possibilities of the great- 
est interest and practical merit. The site se- 
lected is ideal. The conformation of the 
ground is such that little grading will be re- 
quired, and a natural background for the stage 
already exists in the form of two fine old 
beeches. The stage will be simply a flat sod- 
ded area supported at the rear by a retaining 
wall of stone. The wings will be of evergreens 
which can be clipped and retained in compact 
form, and at each side of the stage, hidden in 
masses of shrubbery, will be dressing-rooms 
made of canvas screens. 


Space has been allotted for fourteen tennis 
courts, although not more than four are being 
constructed at the present time, these being 
considered ample to meet the needs of the 
community for the next few years. The re- 
maning tennis area will be devoted to lawns 
for the time being. A secluded area, adjoin- 
ing a large stone house now standing which 
will be used as a community building, has been 
selected for a children’s playground. For this 
such equipment as swings, slides, etc., will be 
installed and a wading pool constructed. Two 


to the city. Since then severa! 
hundred new trees have been 
planted and a small nursery with a few thou. 
sand deciduous and evergreen trees has been 
started. 


_ The matter of water-supply for the grounds 
is of course an important consideration. The 
first need is for a tank, so that water can be 
furnished to various parts of the park by gra- 
vity. This can in time be transformed into an 
attractive water-tower, in which one floor 
could be utilized for an aquarium. An aviary 
and a small zoological unit adjoining the wa- 
ter-tower are included in the plan. 

Because of the present contamination of 
Conestoga Creek, which skirts the western 
frontage of the park, this water cannot now 
be used for bathing purposes, but with the in 
stallation of a sewage disposal plant for the 
city of Lancaster—which it is believed will 
soon be found necessary—this additional rec- 
reational feature will be properly developed. 

Many details of the improvements outlined 
in the plan will not be completed for some 
time, but considerable progress has already 
been made, and the work will continue to go 
forward as rapidly as circumstances permit. 
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Important New Powers in Street and 


Park Planning 


Two Enactments in New York State of Great Significance to City and Regional Planning 


of New York State, adopted by the 1926 
Legislature and approved last month by 
Governor Smith, every city and village in the 
state is now empowered to adopt a sound 


U crn Chapters 690 and 719 of the laws 


method of establish- 
ing streets and parks 
before condemnation. 
These new laws also 
furnish a constitu- 
tional procedure for 
maintaining the in- 
tegrity of mapped 
streets for prevent- 
ing misplaced streets 
and chaotic _ street 
layouts, and for pre- 
venting structures on 
misplaced streets 
where such _ struc- 
tures would other- 
wise later need to be 
condemned for the 
purpose of putting 
through streets au- 
thoritatively  estab- 
lished. Provision is 
also made for the set- 
ting aside of play- 
grounds in certain 
cases before the land 
is built on. 

These laws were 
drawn originally by 
Edward M. Bassett 
and Frank B. Wil- 
liams, counsel for the 
Regional Plan of 


Progress in America 








Powers Greatly Needed by All 
Growing Communities 

The new laws covered in the accom- 
panying article: 

1. Contemplate that a planning board, estab- 
lished by the legislative authorities of the munic- 
ipality, shall prepare a master plan showing pres- 
ent and future streets and the same not 
to be binding in any wa. t merely a guide 
for comprehensive poasing. 

2. Contemplate and empower the legislative 
authorities of every city and village to establish 
an official map of streets and parks. Main 
thoroughfares will be early determined for outly- 
ing districts. Later the secondary streets will 
be filled in through cooperation with the land- 
owners. 

3. Require the planning board to advise the 
legislative authorities, before they lay out streets 
or parks on the official map, or make changes 
therein. This assures careful and comguehenaive 
planning. 

4. Prevent the issue of permits for buildings 
on streets not on the official map, supplying, 
however, adequate safeguards for exceptional 
cases. 


5. Prevent the issue of permits for buildings 
in the beds of streets shown on the official map, 
supplying, however, adequate safeguards for 
exceptional cases. This preserves the integrity 
of the city plan. 

6. Prevent the filing of plats containing new 
streets without the itten approval of the plan- 

board. Such new streets then become part 
of the official map. This stops the erection of 
buildings on misfit private developments, and thus 
stops misfit street layouts. 

7. Permit the planning boards in proper cases 
to lessen street widths shown in plats and in 
lieu thereof set aside playgrounds. 

8. Permit the planning board to accommodate 


developers in ng reasonable zoning changes 
for their plats. 








of White Plains ex officio. Frank B. Williams 
and Wayne D. Heydecker of the Regional Plan 
served with the committee as advisory counsel 
and secretary. The measures had the approval 
of William P. Capes, Executive Secretary of 


the Conference of 
Mayors and_ other 
City Officials of the 
State of New York. 

The text of the 
city law follows. It 
is a permissive meas- 
ure, applicable to all 
cities of the State of 
New York. The vil- 
lage law is identical 
in purpose and prac- 
tically identical in 
wording. 


An Act to Amend the 
General City Law, in 
Relation to Official 
Maps and Planning 
Boards 


Section 1. Chapter 26 
of the laws of 1909, 
entitled “An act in re- 
lation to cities, consti- 
tuting chapter 21 of 
the consolidated laws,” 
is hereby amended by 
adding thereto a new 
article, to be Article 3, 
to read as follows: 


ARTICLE 3 
Section 26. Official 
map, establishment 
Section 27. Planning 
board, creation and ap- 
pointment 


New York and Its Environs. They were dis- Section 28. Planning board, officers, employees and 


cussed at a meeting in White Plains last De- expenses 

cember at which twenty-two Westchester 29. Official map, changes 

Coal ‘cipaliti 4 d 30. Planning board, reports on matters re- 
ounty municipalities were represented, an ferred to it 

were fathered by a committee appointed at 31. Planning board, general reports 

that meeting. 32. Approval of plats e 
William A. White, Village Attorney of 33. Approval of plats, additional requisites 


Scarsdale, was chairman of this committee, 
which included Mayor William A. Walsh of 
Yonkers, Village President H. M. Lee of 36. Municipal 
Bronxville, Trustee F. T. Stephan of Ardsley, 
irst Deputy County Attorney Charles M. 


35. Permits 


34. Record of plats 


buildings in bed of 


mapped streets 

i improvements in streets; 
buildings not on mapped streets 

37. Planning board, changes in zoning 
regulations 


-arter, and Mayor Frederick C. McLaughlin 38. Boards of appeal 
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Official Map, Establishment 

Section 26. Lvery city. by ordinance or resolu- 
tion of the legislative body which has the authority 
to lay out, adopt and establish streets, highways 
and parks may establish an official map or plan of 
the city showing the streets, highways and parks 
theretofore laid out, adopted and established by 
law, and such map or plan is to be deemed to be 
tinal and conclusive with respect to the location 
and width of streets and highways and the loca- 
tion of parks shown thereon. Such official map 
or plan is hereby deciared to be established to 
conserve and promote the public health, safety 
and general welfare. Said ordinance or resolution 
shall make it the duty of some appropriate official 
or employee of said city at once to file with the 
clerk or register of the county or counties in which 
said city is situated a certificate showing that the 
city has established an official map or plan. 


Planning Board, Creation and Appointment 

Section 27. Such legislative body of each city 
is hereby authorized and empowered to create by 
resolution or ordinance a planning board of five 
members to be appointed by the mayor with au- 
thority to remove any member oi such board for 
cause and after public hearing. Of the members 
of the board first appointed, one shall hold office 
for the term of one year, one for the term of 
two years, one for the term of three years, one for 
the term of four years, one for the term of five 
years, from and aiter his appointment. Their suc- 
cessors shall be appointed for the term of five 
years from and aiter expiration of the term o1 
their predecessors in office. If a vacancy shall 
occur otherwise than by expiration of term, it 
shall be filled by appointment for the unexpired 
term. In any city in which there is a planning 
commission created in accordance with Article 12-a 
of the general municipal law the ordinance or 
resolution instead of providing for the appoini- 
ment of a new planning commission or board may 
provide that the existing commission shall continue, 
the members thereof thereafter to be appointed 
in accordance with the provisions of said Article 
12-a, with the powers and duties as specified ior 
a planning board appointed as provided ‘n this 
article in addition to the powers and duties as 
specified in said article 12-a; provided, however, 
that in any such city Section 238 of the general 
municipal law shall not be in force. 


Planning Board, Officers, Employees and 
Expenses 

Section 28. The mayor shall designate the mem- 
ber of said planning board to act as chairman 
thereof; or on his failure so to do, the planning 
board shall elect a chairman from its own mem- 
bers. It shall have the power and authority to 
employ experts and a staff, and tc pay for their 
services and such other expenses as may be neces- 
sary and proper, not exceeding, in all, the ap- 
propriation that may be made for such board. 
Each city is hereby authorized and empowered to 
make such appropriation as it may see fit for such 
expenses, such appropriation to be made by those 
officers or bodies having charge of the appropria- 
tion of the public funds. 


Official Map, Changes 


Section 29. Such legislative body is authorized 
and empowered, whenever and as often as it may 
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deem it for the public interest, to change or add 
to the official map or plan of the city so as to la) 
out new streets, highways or parks, or to widen o1 
close existing streets, highways, or parks. At least 
ten days’ notice of a public hearing on any pro 
posed action with reference to such change in the 
official map or plan shall be published in an officia! 
publication of said city or in a newspaper of gen 
eral circulation therein. Before making such ad- 
dition or change the matter shall be referred to 
the planning board for report thereon, but if th: 
planning board shall not make its report within 
thirty days of such reference, it shall forfeit the 
right further to suspend action. Such additions 
and changes when adopted shall become a part of 
the official map or plan of the city, and shall be 
deemed to be final and conclusive with respect 
to the location of the streets, highways and parks 
shown thereon. 

The layout, widening or closing, or the approval 
of the layout, widening or closing of streets, high- 
ways or parks by the city under provisions of law 
other than those contained in this article shall be 
deemed to be a change or addition to the official 
map or plan, and shall be subject to all the pro- 
visions of this article. 


Planning Board, Reports on Matters Referred 
to It 


Section 30. The body creating such planning 
board may by general or special rule provide for 
the reference of any matter or class of matters 
to the planning board before final action thereon 
by the public body or officer of said city having 
final authority thereon with or without the pro- 
vision that final action thereon shall not be taken 
until said planning board has submitted its report 
thereon or has had a reasonable time to be fixed 
in said rule to submit the report. 


Planning Board, General Reports 


Section 31. The planning board shall have full 
power and authority to make such investigations, 
maps and reports and recommendations in con- 
nection therewith relating to the planning and 
development of the city as to it seems desirable, 
providing the total expenditures of said board shall 
not exceed the appropriation for its expenses. 


Approval of Plats 


Section 32. The body creating such planning 
board may by ordinance or resolution authorize 
and empower the planning board to approve plats 
showing new streets or highways. Before such ap- 
proval is given, a public hearing shall be held by 
the planning board, which hearing shall be ad- 
vertised in any official paper or in a newspaper 
of general circulation in said city at least ten days 
before such hearing. The planning board may 
thereupon approve, modify and approve, or dis- 
approve such plat. The approval required by this 
section or the refusal to approve shall take place 
within forty-five days from and after the time of 
the submission of the plat for approval; other- 
wise such plat shall be deemed to have been ap- 
proved, and to certificate of such city as to the 
date of the submission of the plat for approval 
and the failure to take action thereon within such 
time, shall be issued on demand and shall be suf- 
ficient in lieu of the written endorsement or rather 
evidence of approval herein required. The ground 
of refusal of approval of any plat submitted shall 
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be stated upon the records of such planning board. 

The ordinance or resolution authorizing the 
planning board to approve plats shall make it the 
duty of some appropriate official or employee oi 
said city to file with the clerk or register of the 
county or counties in which said city is situated 
a certificate showing that said planning board has 
been so authorized and shall specify the officer or 
employee of said city who shall issue in its behalf 
the certificate of failure to take action as afore- 
said. 


Approval of Plats, Additional Requisites 


Section 33. Before the approval by the planning 
board of a plat showing a new street or highway, 
such plat shall also in proper cases show a park 
or parks suitably located for playground or other 
recreation purposes. In approving such plats the 
planning board shall require that the streets and 
highways shall be of sufficient width and suitably 
located to accommodate the prospective traffic and 
to afford adequate light, air and access of fire- 
fighting equipment to buildings, and to be co- 
ordinated so as to compose a convenient system; 
that the land shown on such plats shall be pro- 
vided with proper sanitary and drainage conditions ; 
and that the parks shall be of reasonable size for 
neighborhood playgrounds or other recreation uses. 
In making such determination regarding streets, 
highways and parks the planning board shall take 
into consideration the prospective character of the 
development, whether dense residence, open resi- 
dence, business or industrial. 


Record of Plats 


Section 34. No plat of a subdivision of land 
showing a new street or highway shall be filed 
or recorded in the office of the county clerk or 
registrar until it has been approved by a planning 
board which has been empowered to approve such 
plats, and such approval be endorsed in writing 
on the plat in such manner as the planning board 
may designate. After such plat is approved and 
filed, subject, however, to review by court as here- 
inafter provided, the streets, highways and parks 
shown on such plat shall be and become a part of 
the official map or plan of the city. The owner 
of the land or his agent who files the plat may 
add as part of the plat a notation if he so desires 
to the effect that no offer of dedication of such 
street, highways, or parks or any of them is made 
to the public. J 

In so far as provisions of law, other than those 
contained in this article, require the approval of 
a plat, map or plan of land by the authority of 
the city, as a prerequisite of its record, or allow 
it to be recorded on failure of the city to approve 
or disapprove of the same within a given time, 
said provisions shall not be in force in so far as 
they apply to plats, maps or plans of land within 
the limits of any city which has established an 
official map or plan and. authorized a planning 
board appointed by it to approve plats of land 
within said city showing new streets and high- 
wavs, under this article. 


Permits for Building in Bed of Mapped Streets 


Section 35. For the purpose of preserving the 
integrity of such official map or plan no permit 
shall hereafter be issued for any building in the 
bed of any street or highway shown or laid out 
on such map or plan, provided, however, that if 
the land within such mapped street or highway 
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is not yielding a fair return on its value to the 
owner, the board of appeals or other similar board 
in any city which has established such a board 
having power to make variances or exception in 
zoning regulations shall have power in a specific 
case by the vote of a majority of its members to 
grant a permit for a building in such street or 
highway which will as little as practicable increase 
the cost of opening such street or highway, or 
tend to cause a change of such official map or 
plan, and such board may impose reasonable re- 
euirements as a condition of granting such permit, 
which requirements shall inure to the benefit of 
the city. Before taking any action authorized in 
this section, the board of appeals or similar board 
shall give a hearing at which parties in interest 
and others shall have an opportunity to be heard. 
At least fifteen days’ notice of the time and place 
of such hearing shall be published in an official 
publication of said city or in a newspaper of 
general circulation therein. Any such decision 
shall be subject to review by certiorari order issued 
out of a court of record in the same manner and 
pursuant to the same provisions as in appeals from 
the decisions of such board upon zoning regula- 
tions. 


Municipal Improvements in Streets; Buildings 
Not on Mapped Streets 


Section 36. No public sewer or other municipal 
street utilit-- or improvement shall be constructed 
in any street or highway until such street or high- 
way is duly placed on the official map or plan. 
No permit for the erection of any building shall 
be issued unless a street or highway giving access 
to such proposed structure has been duly placed 
on the official map or plan. Where the enforce- 
ment of the provisions of this section would en- 
tail practical difficulty or unnecessary hardship, 
and where the circumstances of the case do not 
require the structure to be related to existing or 
proposed streets or highways, the applicant for 
such a permit may appeal from the decision of 
the administrative officer having charge of the 
issue of permits to the board of appeals or other 
similar board in any city which established a board 
having power to make variances or exceptions in 
zoning regulations, and the same provisions are 
hereby applied to such appeals and to such board 
as are provided in cases of appeals on zoning 
regulations. The board may in passing on such 
appeal make any reasonable exception and issue 
the permit subject to conditions that will protect 
any future street or highway layout. Any such 
decision shall be subject to review by certiorari 
order issued out of a court of record in the same 
manner and pursuant to the same provisions as 
in appeals from the decisions of such board upon 
zoning regulations. 


Planning Board, Changes in Zoning Regulations 

Section 37. The body creating said planning 
board is hereby authorized by ordinances or reso- 
lution applicable to the zoning regulations of 
such city or any portion of such zoning regulations. 
to empower it, simultaneously with the approval 
of any such plat, either to confirm the zoning 
regulations of the land so platted as shown on 
the official zoning maps of the city or to make 
any reasonable change therein, and such board is 
hereby empowered to make such change. The 
owner of the land shown on the plat may submit 
with the plat a proposed building plan indicating 
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lots where group houses for residences or apart- 
ment houses or local stores and shops are pro- 
posed to be built. Such building shall indicate for 
each lot or proposed building unit the maximum 
density of population that may exist thereon and 
the minimum yard requirements. Such plan, if 
approved by the planning board, shall modify, 
change or supplement the zoning regulations of 
the land shown on the plat within the limitations 
prescribed by such legislative body in said ordi- 
nance or resolution. Provided that for such land so 
shown there shall not be a greater average density 
of population or cover of the land with buildings 
than is permitted in the district wherein such land 
lies as shown on the official zoning map. Such 
building plan shall not be approved by the planning 
board unless in its judgment the appropriate use 
of adjoining land is reasonably safeguarded and 
such plan is consistent with the public welfare. 
Before the board shall make any change in the 
zoning regulations there shall be a public hearing 
preceded by the same notice as in the case of the 
approval of the plat itself. On the filing of the 
plat in the office of the county clerk or registrar 
such changes, subject, however, to review by court 
as hereinafter provided, shall be and become part 
of the zoning regulations of the city, shall take 
the place of any regulations established by the 
board of estimate or other legislative authority 
of the city, shall be enforced in the same manner 
and shall be similarly subject to change. 


Boards of Appeal 


Section 38. Any person or persons, jointly or 
severally aggrieved by any decision of the pian- 
ning board concerning such plat or the changing 
of the zoning regulations of such land, or any 
officer, department, board or bureau of the city, 
may present to a court of record a petition, duly 
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verified, setting forth that such decision il- 
legal, in whole or in part, specifying the 
of the illegality. Such petition must be 
to the court within thirty 
of a decision in the office of 
Upon the presentation of such 
court may allow a certiorari order directed to 
planning board to review such decision of 
planning board and shall prescribe therein the ti 
within which a return thereto must be made 
served upon the realtor’s attorney, which shall 
be less than ten days and may be extended by 
rt. The allowance of the order shall stay 
proceedings upon the decision appealed from. 
— age! —— a be — to 
return the original papers a upon it, but 
it shall be sufficient to return certified or Snes 
copies thereof or of such portions thereof as may 
be called for by such order. The return must 
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concisely set forth such other facts as may be 

pertinent and material to show the of the 

decision appealed from and must verified. 
If, upon the hearing, it shall to the court 


that testimony is necessary for proper disposi- 
tion of the matter, it may take evidence or appoint 
a referee to take such evidence as it may direct 
and report the same to the court with his findings 
of fact and conclusions of law, which shall con- 
stitute a part of the proceedings upon which the 
determination of the court shall be made. The 
court may reverse or affirm, wholly or partly, or 
aime eens the decision brought up for review. 
sts shall not be allowed against the planning 
board, unless it shall appear to the court that it 
acted with gross negligence or in bad faith or 
with malice in making the decision appealed from. 
All issues in any proceeding under this section 
shall have preference over all other civil actions 
and proceedings. 
Section 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Special Material Available for Independence Day Celebrations This Year 


HOUGH Philadelphia is the proud possessor 
ny of Independence Hall and the Liberty Bell, 

it ought to have no monopoly of sesqui-cen- 
tennial celebrations on Independence Day this 
year. Just 150 years ago this July Fourth, the 
Liberty Bell rang out the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. So this year a celebration 
of America’s liberty is particularly appropriate 
for Independence Day. 

A new pageant play, “Toward Liberty,” by 
Lucy Barton, has been prepared especially for the 
Sesqui-Centennial and is obtainable from the 
Playground and Recreation Association of Amer- 
ica, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, price 


25 cents. This play runs about three-quarters of 
an hour and requires only curtains as a stage set- 
ting. Events in American colonial history which 
led to the independence of the colonies are dram- 
atized, with two opposing characters, “Despotism” 
and “The New Age,” sustaining the argument. 
In England, Edmund Burke appears before Par- 
liament with his famous speech on conciliation; 
in America is heard Patrick Henry’s great protest 
ending, “Give me liberty or give me death.” 

A list of plays, pageants, books, and other 
available material pertaining to the Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial has just been prepared by the Playground 
Association and will be sent at a nominal charge. 


Pittsburgh Votes $19,902,000 in Bonds 


T the primary election on May 18, the voters 

of Pittsburgh approved bond issues aggre- 

gating $19,902,000. The schedule comprises 
ten general divisions as follows: 


Water-works improvements ................. $3,900,000 
OO SO OO ROT) Sree 1,450,000 
Sewerage and drainage, streets.............. 2,000,000 
Improvements at Mayview.................+- 2,500,000 


Recreation 750,000 
Completion of 1919 bond issue items, streets 1,870,000 


Completion of 1919 bond issue items, bridges. . 455,000 
ee ee ee ,127,000 
ee SO ee re eer 250,000 


Department of Public Safety, Fire Equipment 


and Disa Dalida. . i icccice cous veiweaens 600,000 
BOE vs 66056 verceteanwaecehieeee $19,902,000 


The Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, through 
its Committee on Municipal Affairs, made a care- 
ful study of each item in the foregoing schedule, 
and in the light of facts submitted by Edward 
G. Lang, Director, and C. M. Reppert, Chief En- 
gineer of the Department of Public Works, ex- 
pressed its belief that from the standpoint of 
necessity, city development, and public economy, 
the whole amount of $10,902,000 should receive 
the approval of the voters. 
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lation which appeared in the May issue dealt 
with the history and purpose of regulation. In 
this issue the factors which enter into the fixation 
of rates will be indicated and defined, without get- 
ting into a discussion of any phases of the prob- 
lems involved in the consideration of the various 
factors. These will be dealt with in subsequent 
issues, and the differences between the public and 
the company point of view will be fully discussed. 
The determination of rates by public service 
commissions or local authorities and the review of 
rates by courts or other governmental agencies in- 
volve the determination of certain elements which 
compose the basis of all rates. These may be 
classed as follows: 
1. Cost of operations or rendering service 


2. Amount or value of investment actually 
used in rendering service 
3. The rate of return on such investment 


Tis article in the series on public utility regu- 


Costs of Operation or Rendering Service 


The first item, which is the cost of operations, 
covers all the costs connected with the furnishing 
of the service. For instance, in the case of a gas 
company this includes coal for boilers and genera- 
tors, water gas oil, wages of employees, cost of re- 
pairs, cost of running the commercial, new busi 
ness, and meter departments and the general office 
as well as all other miscellaneous expenses. 1 
also includes an amount which the company is 
entitled to charge up as part of the cost of ren- 
dering service, to cover depreciation or the “wear 
and tear” in the machinery and equipment used in 
operations which has not been made good by re- 
pairs and replacements. While this involves no 
immediate out-of-pocket expense, it is neverthe- 
less a part of such cost of operations. Taxes to 
municipal, state, and federal authorities are also 
a part of the cost. 

This group (No. 1) is the most important factor 
in rate determination, because it forms the biggest 
single item involved in computing the rate. In 
the case of gas and electric companies, operating 
expenses and taxes usually run from about 60 per 
cent to 75 per cent of every dollar collected for 
service. Naturally, any rise in the price of com- 
modities which increases the operating expenses 
tends towards making the rate less adequate; a re- 
cession in prices has the opposite effect on expenses 
and rates. 







Factors in Rate Determination 


Investment Devoted to Rendering Service 


The second factor which has to be determined 
is the value of the investment devoted to the ren- 
dering of the service. Operating expenses are 
usually easily and quickly ascertainable; the deter- 
mination of the amount of the investment, on the 
other hand, presents many difficulties. There is 
a wide difference of opinion between the repre- 
sentatives of the public and of the companies as 
to the particular method or measure of valuation 
that should be used in arriving at the “value” of 
various items of property used. The decisions of 
courts and commissions have been rather conflict- 
ing. The divergent viewpoints on this subject will 
be presented in subsequent issues. All that will 
be attempted here is to indicate the items of prop- 
erty for which a valuation has to be determined in 
arriving at a rate base. These may be grouped 
as follows: 

1. Real estate 

2. Plant and equipment 

3. The depreciation existing in the plant and 
equipment 

4. Working capital 

5. Going concern value 

The item of real estate needs no comment, for 
we are all familiar with the fact that public utility 
companies have a considerable investment in real 
state which is used in rendering service. Also, 
it is generally recognized that the bulk of the in- 
vestment of utilities consists in plant and equip- 
ment. In the case of gas and electric companies 
these items usually amount to about 75 per cent 
of the total investment. 


WORKING CAPITAL 

In every rate proceeding an estimate has also to 
be made of the amount of cash, materials, and sup- 
plies and other liquid assets which are used in 
carrying on the operations of a utility. These 
are commonly designated as “working capital.” 
Public utilities, like all other business enterprises, 
must have working funds. Gas and electric com- 
panies require a liberal supply of cash, stocks of 
ceal, oil and other manufacturing and repair mate- 
rials, to insure uninterrupted service. Consider- 
able time usually elapses between the furnishing 
of service and the collection of money trom con- 
sumers. For example, at any period a sizable 
amount of gas or electricity has been used by 
consumers which has not yet been billed, or, if 
billed, has not yet been paid for. The company 
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must carry the amount of such outlay. It should 
be remembered, however, that utilities, like other 
businesses, do not have to pay cash for all their 
requirements of materials, supplies, and service. 
They usually buy on credit, and owe considerable 
money. Such accounts payable are an offset 
against the amounts which have either not been 
billed, or, if billed, have not yet been paid for 
by consumers. Considerable difference of opinion 
exists as to the proper method of computing an 
allowance for “working capital.” The public and 
the company points of view are usually very far 
apart, as also are decisions of courts and com- 
missions, as will be shown later. 


GOING CONCERN VALUE 

In recent years, another element has been in- 
jected into the determination of rates. The com- 
panies contend that when a valuation is made of 
the plant, equipment, and working capital of a 
public utility, there should be added thereto an 
allowance for what is called “going concern 
value.” Perhaps the best way to define this item 
is to state briefly the views of the utilities where- 
on are based their claims for such additional 
allowance. It is their contention that a utility is 
entitled to a return on its efforts and expenditures 
in creating the business which it has at the time 
that the valuation is made. Their position is this: 
It costs money to assemble a plant and to get it to 
a point where it operates smoothly and efficiently ; 
that after a plant is constructed it takes a year 
or two before it is “ironed out” and operates effi- 
ciently. It also costs money to perfect an organ- 
ization and to get together a personnel to take 
care of the business; also considerable effort and 
money are expended in attaching consumers and 
educating them to the fullest use of their service, 
such as gas, electricity, or telephone. These fac- 
tors, they claim, make the company a “going con- 
cern,” and have a fairly definite value, for which 
a separate allowance should be made in the rate 
base. The public point of view is directly op- 
posed to that of the utilities, the contention be- 
ing, in short, that, while it is true that it costs 
money to do those things, the utilities charge these 
items up in the cost of operations and include them 
in the rates collected, and they should not be paid 
twice. 

DEPRECIATION IN PLANT AND 
EQUIPMENT 

After a valuation has been set upon a plant 
and equipment, the rate base is not complete until 
a determination has been made of the amount of 
depreciation which exists in such plant and equip- 
ment, as well as the amount which the company 
is entitled to charge to operations yearly to cre- 
ate a reserve which will take care of retirements 
necessitated through the complete wearing-out of 
equipment. It should be borne in mind that the 
machinery which composes the plant is constantly 
being used up in operations, just as surely as a 
coal pile or a stock of any other materials. The 
only difference between the two is that a coal 
pile is used up quickly, while a machine may last 
ten or twenty years. If the accounting period were 
the same as the life of the machine, no differentia- 
tion in treatment would be necessary in account- 
ing for the cost of coal used and the cost of that 
machine. But as the accounting period is one 
year, the cost applicable to that year has to be 
ascertained. In the case of coal or other supplies, 
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that is very readily obtained by taking measure- 
ments. In the case of an estimate has 
to be made by a qualified engineer, who on yd 
tion of the machine can readily 
elapsed life and probable future "Vite. In a 
to state the operations of any year correctly, there 
has to be added to the cost of the materials and 
other items consumed, a sum which will repre- 
sent the proportion of the cost of the machine 
which has become exhausted or used up ‘in opera- 
uons. This is termed the depreciation which has 
accrued during the period. 

The amounts charged up to operations, repre- 
senting the depreciation which has taken place in 
the machine, are set aside in a separate account 
to await the complete exhaustion or wearing-out 
ot the machine to the point where it has to be 
withdrawn from the service. Were this not done, 
it is obvious that the operations in those years 
where no machinery had to be replaced, would 
show a profit, and then would follow tremendous 
losses in the years when the machinery had be- 
come so completely worn out that it had to be te- 
placed and the new one charged to operations. By 
spreading the cost of the machine over the years 
in which it gives service, the cost of operations 
is accurately stated and kept uniform and, in addi- 
tion, the money is accumulated with which to pur- 
chase new machinery to replace that worn out. It 
is obvious that if this procedure is not followed 
out, a company might pay big dividends (out of 
capital) in the years where no retirements and re- 
placements were necessary, only to find it did not 
have the cash with which to purchase new machin- 
ery to replace that which had become worn out 
im service. 

The ascertainment of the amount of deprecia- 
tion existing in any property and the amount to be 
set aside annually in a~reserve to anticipate the 
time when some of the property will have to be 
retired, is a very difficult problem, and is the work 
of engineers who are especially qualified by expe- 
rience to judge the expired life of the machinery 
and its future life. When the total depreciation in 
a property has been ascertained, it is deducted 
from the valuation of the company’s plant and 
equipment. The balance is the “value” of the 
plant at its present condition. 


FIXING THE RATE OF RETURN 

The real estate, plant and equipment diminished 
by the depreciation existing therein, plus the work- 
ing capital and an allowance for “going concern 
value” (if any), compose the rate base. The next 
step is to fix the rate of the return to be earned 
by the utility. It usually runs from 6 to 8 per 
cent. The usual method of financing a public util- 
ity is to borrow money by issuing bonds to the 
extent of, say, 70 per cent of the requirements, 
and stocks to say 30 per cent of the requirements. 
Bonds carry a fixed rate of interest and are 
usually secured by a mortgage on the prop- 
erty. Stocks, as a rule, do not have a fixed rate 
of return of, dividends, although lately there has 
been issued. quite an amount of preferred stock 
having a fixed dividend rate. The money derived 
from the proceeds of stocks and bonds is used for 
building the plant; the dividends or interest which 
the bondholders and stockholders respectively re- 
ceive is their compensation for their money which 
the company used to build the plant. The amount 
of return allowed in any case is the sum which is 
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to be used to pay bondholders’ interest and stock- 
holders’ dividends, and the balance, if any, put 
aside as surplus. It is natural, therefore, that 
bondholders and stockholders would like to see a 
high rate of return allowed. The public, on the 
other hand, would like to see the rate of return 
kept low to keep down the rates. 

The method used to fix rates will appear more 
clearly in the illustration which follows and which 
summarizes what was intended to be presented in 
this article: 

Let us assume that a gas company owns real 
ect I Mita tinwe + art asbiaetads cade $1,000,000 


Its plant and equipment is valued at........ 3,000,000 
THEE. cumenensehash <htsdaredasescceses 4,000,000 
The depreciation existing in plant and equip- 
~~ pi * er eee 500,000 
This’ GU BN Woe co erm esccccccces 3,500,000 


It uses in furnshing service “working capital” 


An Example of Futility 


977 
Ce SA Mi ces sa aceier acne vinqaee 300,000 
Also, it is found that the company has a ‘“‘go- 
i MEME <cunpecdeddchoe vem beecanes 400,000 
The total rate base is therefore........ 4,200,000 
Let us assume that a 7 per cent return has 
been found as Rn in this case. 
The company, therefore, is entitled to earn 
7 per cent on the rate base of $4,200,000, 
eee eee TTT Tries. PET EREEEE LTT 294,000 
Let us further assume that the gas company 
sells 1,000,000 M. cubic ft. of gas per year. 
Its operating expenses and taxes, let us say, 
BFE avecccvedcccccceseecccrssceeeesouccs 1,000,000 
It therefore follows that the company has 
to have revenues which will cover the cost 
of its operations $1,000,000, and earn a re- 
turn of $294,000 on its investment, or a 
WE Be ee Vale ih ocdess cesevcssscce 1,294,000 


If it sells 1,000,000 M. cubic feet of gas an- 

y, it is readily seen that the required 

rate per thousand is $1.294 or, in round fig- 
ures, $1.30. 


BENJAMIN COHEN. 


in Present Methods of 


Public Utility Regulation 


In the April issue of THe AMERICAN City there was discussed the recent de- 


cision in the telephone case involving rates in New York City and State. 


The im- 


portance of the case and the results of this litigation are likely to be so far-reaching 
in their effect on regulation throughout the country that it seems advisable to give a 


history of this case. 


HE controversy over telephone rates in New 
T York now before the State Public Service 

Commission and the Federal Court simultane- 
ously, furnishes a typical example of the chaos in 
our present methods of regulation. 

In the latter part of 1913 the Public Service 
Commission started an investigation of the rates 
then in force. In December, 1913, the State Leg- 
islature made a thorough investigation of the or- 
ganization, rates, service, etc., of the New York 
Telephone Company and, in January, 1914, a tem- 
porary horizontal reduction of 10 per cent in the 
measured-rate was secured. A committee ap- 
pointed by the Legislature submitted a report to 
the New York State Senate, dated February 26, 
1915, recommending a decrease in rates equivalent 
to about $3,000,000, to be put in effect July 1, 1915, 
and to remain in force two or three years. The 
commission acted in accordance with these recom- 
mendations. 

The rate base agreed upon at that time was not 
derived from any specific formula or principle, but 
was a compromise for the purpose of this particu- 
lar proceeding. Then followed Federal control, 
when the properties were in possession of the 
United States Government (August 1, 1918, to 
July 31, 1919) and, therefore, no question of rates 
was raised, but immediately after the return of 
the properties to the company, the rate controversy 
started anew. The Commission instituted an in- 
vestigation August 19, 1919. The company of- 
fered and the Commission accepted a reduction of 
8 per cent in rates for local exchange service, ef- 
fective October 1, 1919, for one year. 

Before the expiration of the year, however (on 
August 28, 1920), the company petitioned the Com- 
mission to institute new rates which would in- 
crease its annual revenues by $11,000,000. Hear- 
ings were begun on October 18, 1920, and continued 
for two years. There was a mass of testimony 


and exhibits. On March 17, 1921, upon the peti- 
tion of the company, a temporary increase was 
granted which eliminated the 8 per cent reduction 
of October 1, 1919, and added a surcharge of 20 
per cent, effective April 1, 1921. As the result of 
a protest from the subscribers, the city of New 
York applied to the Commission for a reduction 
in the temporary rates. On June 16, 1921, a re- 
duction in the surcharge was made from 20 per 
cent to 10 per cent, effective July 1, 1921. 

On further complaints from the public and the 
city, the Commission on March 3, 1922, again or- 
dered a reduction in the surcharge from 10 per 
cent to 5 per cent, effective April 1, 1922. But 
the company obtained from the Federal Court a 
temporary restraining order, and an injunction 
pendente lite was granted by the Statutory Court 
Juné 12, 1922. A master was appointed, but hear- 
ings before him were postponed pending the Com- 
mission’s final order, which came on January 25, 
1923. It rearranged the rate schedule in a way 
resulting in an increase of about 5 per cent, ef- 
fective March 1, 1923. 

Again the Commission failed to rest the rate 
base on “values” or upon any particular formula 
or principle, and this settlement failed to settle. 
On January 31, 1924, the company asked consent 
of the Commission to make an immediate tempo- 
rary increase in rates on the ground that it had 
failed to earn the net return which the Commis- 
sion had intended it should earn in 1923 by $3,000,- 
000 in the entire state, and that it would fall 
short of an adequate return in 1924 by more than 
$7,500,000 if the rates in effect were continued. 

But while the hearings, which were begun on 
February 26, 1924, were pending, the company ap- 
plied to the Federal Court on April 25, and ob- 
tained a temporary increase of to per cent, effec- 
tive May 1, 1924. The Commission hearings were 
closed May 23, 1924. Meanwhile the question was 
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also considered by a Statutory Court whether to 
allow the temporary increase to continue and what 
further disposition should be made. 

On July 17, 1924, the Commission denied the 
petition of the company for a temporary increase. 

On July 26, 1924, the Statutory Court decided 
that the 10 per cent increase remain in effect and 
that a special master be appointed to hear the case. 
On September 2 a special master was appointed, 
and at the present time hearings are going on be- 
fore the master. The hearings before the Com- 
mission were closed February 26, 1926. Mean- 
while, on December 18, 1925, the company peti- 
tioned the Statutory Court for a further tempo- 
rary increase in rates, amounting to 25 per cent 
in the city and a lesser percentage up-state. On 
March 10, 1926, the Statutory Court refused to 
grant the temporary increase. 

Here we have the spectacle of an exceedingly 
important utiltity whose properties are valued on 
an arbitrary basis; whose rates are changed up or 
down at trequent intervals, according as one or the 
other of the parties becomes insistent; the same 
points at issue are raised again and again; and, 
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finally, the case is up for consideration simultan: 
ously before the Commission and the Court. An 
there is no prospect of anything permanent bein: 
decided by either body. 

Is it not manifest that our present method o/ 
regulation is utterly futile? Much too large a per 
centage of whatever amount may be saved the 
public under such rate control is consumed in con 
tinuous cost of litigation. 


This case has been thus presented, not with the 
intent to cast any reflection upon the financial and 
public policy of an outstandingly efficient utility 
company, but merely as an illustration of the 
chaotic condition of regulation. 


Here is not the place to outline a solution to 
this problem. All we can say is that, if regula- 
tion is to be a reality, the rate base and the rate 
of return will have to rest upon a firm principle, 
not upon an illusive and elusive formula of “fair 
return upon fair value.” Either regulation will 
have to be abandoned altogether or its fundamen- 
tal basis will have to be clarified and its methods 
rendered workable. 


Items of Public Utility News 


Non-Voting Stock Disapproved 


New Jersey.—By a decision of the Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners of New Jersey, recently rendered, 
discussion of the advisability of permitting an issue of 
non-voting common stock has been raised anew. rm 

The applicant was a bus company, but the decision 
was made on the basis of that company’s being a pub- 
lic utility. The Commission ruled against permitting 
the issue. Not only did it so hold with respect to the 
common stock, but it ruled similarly with respect to the 
7 per cent cumulative preferred stock, an issue that did 
not provide for voting power at any time. The Board 
took cognizance of the fact that the issue of common 
stock with no voting power might be in accordance with 
the corporation act, but it disagreed with counsel for 
the applicant that compliance with the provisions of the 
corporation act in the issue of this class of stock left 
the Board without further discretion in the matter of 
giving its approval. 

The decision follows the reasoning in a recent ruling 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in the so-called 
Nickel Plate Consolidatien, and is in line with the ob- 
yections raised recently by Professor Ripley in a pro- 
test that reached President Coolidge. 

Professor Ripley’s principal fear is best described by 
what he has termed “the alarming divorce of ownership 
ef property, represented by securities omitted by cor- 
porations or trustees, from any direct accountability 
whatsoever for its prudent and efficient management.” 

The substance of the New Jersey ruling, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission decision, and the objection 
of Prof. Ripley is the deprivation of the owners of a 
voice in management. On one occasion, in commenting 
on the willingness of investors supinely to submit to 
domination of their companies by minority, he asked how 
there could be other than a whirlwind of abuse and 
power under such conditions. 

There are many points of interest in the New Jersey 
decision. 


Subway Improvements in New York 


New York City.—Orders issued by the New York 
Transit Commission to the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company require that company to spend approximately 
$22,000,000 om lengthening station platforms and buying 
new cars and equipment. The order requires the com- 
pany to pay onehalf (about $6,000,000) of the cost of 
lengthening 56 underground platforms and 23 elevated 
nlatforms at local stations to accommodate ten-car trains. 
The city is required to pay the other half. The order 
also requires the Interborough to buy 382 new cars, cost- 
ing about $10,000,000, and spend about $6,000,000 for 
signals, repair sheds, power equipment, etc. 

The order becomes effective on July 1, next. 


New York State Generates One-Sixth of All Electricity 
Produced in the United States 


New Yorx.—New York State has almost doubled its 
electrical generating capacity and has increased its con 
sumption of electricity by one-third in the last three years. 
It is estimated that seventy-six reductions in rates dur- 
ing the period have saved consumers more than $3,000,- 
000 annually. Ranking first in installed hydroelectric 
generating capacity as well as in steam generating capac- 
ity, this state produces and uses one-sixth of all elec- 
tricity produced in the country. 

Since 1922 the yearly per capita use of electricity in 
New York State increased from 715 kilowatt-hours 
to 940 kilowatt-hours, according to an estimate by the 
New York Committee on Public Utility Information. 
While the sources of electrical supply and the use of 
electricity have thus increased, the spread of consolida 
tions has decreased the number of companies in that 
period by 37. 

Privately owned companies have decreased by 31, and 
6 of the 59 publicly owned Rae ee in 1923 have 
been supplanted by privately systems. Inter-con- 
nection of plants has been ible for many of these 
changes. Consolidations have resulted in increased effi 
ciency and economy. 


Lease of City Gas Works to Utility 


PurLapecenia, Pa.—The Public Service Commission 
has announced its approval at Harrisburg of the new 
lease of the city gas works to the United Gas Improve 
ment Company. 

The new lease will succeed the present contract with 
the U. G. L., which expires at the end of next year. It 
was approved unanimously by City Council on February 
1, and signed by Mayor Kendrick the following day. 

The new lease continues the existing rate of $1 per 1,000 
cubic feet as a basic cost to the consumer until changed, 
the changes to be based u increase or decrease in 
operating expenses. The U. G. I. also is allowed a 
minimum payment of $800,000 and a maximum of $1.,. 
100,000, based on the quantity of gas sold and economies 
in operation and management. city is to receive $4, 
200,000 annual rental fram the gas company. 

Another new provision is that creating a Gas Com 
mission of three members at $5,000 each, to serve in a 
regulatory capacity. One member is to be appointed by 
the Mayor, and one by the U. G. I., and these two are 
to select a third. Im the event of their inability to agree. 
the Public Service Commission will be called upon to 
designate the third member. The lease provides that the 
company continue to furnish the 530 British thermal unit 
heating value. The change is standard from 22 candle 
soe — was made during the war with the consent 
of counsel, 
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The new lease is approved for an initial term of eleven 


for successive extensions of ten years each 
‘hereafter. Provision is made for of _alterna- 
tive rates for large consumers of gas. Yearly improve- 


ts amounting to not more than $2,000,000 are to be 
paid out of the receipts for gas. Over that sum the 
city may provide the necesary funds. 


Detroit Jitney Bus Traffic Ordinance Upheld 

Derrott, Micu.—The Michigan Supreme Court has re- 
versed the decision of the Wayne County Circuit Court 
and upheld the validity of the Detroi 
lating jitney bus traffic on ‘ 
ruled that the legislative department of the city of De 
troit has determined that the ordinance is for the pub- 
lic’s welfare and for the public good, and the ordinance 
was ared valid on these grounds. The Corporation 
Counsel’s office will draw a reasonable ordinance regu- 
lating all —— - =e R oge® “ 
Detroit, including jitneys, busses, a xis. e effec 
of the decision 1 be to give Detroit absolute control 
over its streets. 


Service-at-Cost Franchise for United Railways of St. 
Louis 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Essentials of the new franchise for 
the United Railways have been ed by the city 
administration. The new grant will de for service 
at cost. The measure will prescribe t the cities shall 
determine the character of the service, paying a fare 
necessary to luce such service. The other control- 
ling factors will be the rate of return the company shall 
receive and the valuation on which the return shall be 
earned. The valuation fixed the Missouri Public 
Service Commission, approximately $57,500,000, has been 
adopted tentatively by the city. The State mission 
has held that the company is entitled to earn 7 per cent 
return on its valuation. Additions to capital account 
would include only such sums as were a ly expended. 

It is said that the present city fare of 7 cents is not 
sufficient to net a 7 per cent return on $57,500,000, un- 
less there is a large increase in revenues or a substan- 
tial cut in operating expenses. The reorganization com- 
mittee, however, has expressed the hope that it will be 
able to put into effect operating economies that will not 
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only permit the fare to remain at 7 cents, but also im- 
prove the 


The 7 per cent return on the company’s valuation has 
been tentatively agnee upon, J 

The position of director of transportation or traffic 
will be created. That official will have su ision of 
the company for the city. This presents the difficulty 
that er the city charter the occupant of this office 
must be a subordinate of the Director of Public Utilities, 
a post that pays $8,000. It appears probable, on the 
other hand, that as much as $15,000 a year must be paid 
to obtain a man sufficiently efficient properly to fill the 
position of director of transportation. eae f 

Mayor Miller and officials of the ization commit- 
tee are also considering the creation of a Board of Con. 
trol, to include one representative of the company, and 
the appointment of a Director of Transportation repre- 
senting the city, whose decisions would be subject to re- 
view by a board of arbitration. 


New Street-Lighting Rate Basis Disapproved 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The Public Service Commission has 
refused to sanction the introduction into Pennsylvania 
of a new rate for municipal street lighting whereby a 
cha is made for each mile of distribution line used 
in furnishing service. Refusal of the commission was 
made in the case of contracts between the Metropolitan 
Edison Company and thirteen boroughs and townships 
in Berks, Lebanon, and Lancaster Counties. 

In refusing approval the Commission made the follow- 
ing comment on the attempt to introduce the new rate 
into Pennsylvania. 

“The company proposes to charge an annual rate of 
$200 per mile of distribution line used in furnishing the 
service, plus a charge per lamp ranging from $11 to 
$50, d dent upon the candlepower of the lamp. This 
p tate increases the present rate charged the 
municipalities from 30 to 50 per cent. 

“Entirely apart from the principle upon which the new 
rate is based, the data and evidence submitted in support 
thereof do not satisfy us that either the line charge or 
the lamp charge is just and reasonable. 

“We therefore find and determine that the evidence 
submitted and the records fail to establish that the ap- 
proval of the proposed contracts is necessary and proper 
for the service, accommodation, and convenience of the 
public. Orders will therefore issue refusing approval.” 


The Broadening Conception of Local Transportation 


(An Editorial from the Electric Railway Journal) 


RANSPORTATION is one of the most im- 

portant elements in the complicated machin- 

ery of modern life and business. But im- 
portant as is the matter of long-distance trans- 
portation of materials and finished products be- 
tween their sources, points of manufacture and 
distribution centers, the problems of this phase of 
transportation are being overshadowed by the 
situation within great industrial and commercial 
communities. The losses and waste in what may 
be classed as purely local transportation of people 
and commodities are a staggering load on business. 

Setting aside for the moment all considerations 
of convenience, comfort and safety, and viewing 
the subject solely as a matter of economics, com- 
munity transportation today presents an appalling 
situation. Although industrial efficiency has won 
for America its present position of world leader- 
ship, jamming of the local transportation mechan- 
ism threatens the future. Overlapping and dupli- 
cation in the many forms of transportation for 
both passengers and commodities within indus- 
trial areas is causing a large part of the difficulty. 
Stand for a moment at any busy city street in- 
tersection and consider the cost of the lack of 
coordinated transportation facilities! 

Here is a challenge to American initiative and 
resourcefulness. There is in this condition a 
community problem that has not been adequately 
recognized. Present conditions have been largely 


brought about by failure to consider local trans- 
portation as a whole. Street cars. elevated lines, 
subways, steam road commutation service, busses, 
taxicabs, private vehicles and the multitudinous 
deliveries of goods and commodities within the 
metropolitan areas of large cities make up the 
complicated traffic that attempts to use—with 
little coordination and much overlapping, inter- 
ference and waste—the limited arteries available. 

Those responsible for the operation of these 
various transportation agencies are primarily elec- 
tric railway men, steam railway men, bus men, 
taxicab men, truck men, etc., rather than local 
transportation men. The narrow viewpoint of 
the past has caused each agency to endeavor to 
work out its own destiny independently of the 
others. The result has been little short of chaos. 

The solution lies in a broadened perspective of 
the community transportation problem. Local 
transportation men of the future will fabricate 
from the many diverse and overlapping agencies, 
a coordinated structure fitted to the needs of mod- 
ern cities. They face a complicated and difficult 
task, to be sure. To master it they will need to 
strip themselves of the fetters of precedent and 
self-satisfaction. But in this broadened concep- 
tion of local transportation as an industry lies 
opportunity adequate to compensate for the im 
agination, courage and effort required. 
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Frequent Inspections Replace 
Clean-Up Week 


New York Ciry.—The annual Clean-Up Week 
plan of getting rid of accumulations of rubbish 
has been abandoned in New York City in favor of 
more extended and intensive clean-up activities. 
The Clean-Up Week has become an established 
institution throughout the country and the advis- 
ability of holding it has never been seriously ques- 
tioned in New York until an inquiry was under- 
taken by The Merchants’ Association to find out 
whether it was worth while or not. The Associa- 
tion’s Anti-Litter Bureau is at work all the year 
round through fifteen thousand Block Captains 
enrolled chiefly in the high schools of the city. 
The Bureau weighed the results of the annual 
Clean-Up Week and found that they were not of 
a character to justify its continuance. The pro- 
gram in New York has been that once a year all 
householders in designated areas should bring out 
their accumulated litter and rubbish and deposit 
it at stated times where the Street Cleaning De- 
partment could conveniently get at it. The 
tendency of this plan was found rather to encour- 
age the accumulation of débris than to secure its 
removal. 


It is notorious that such accumulations are 
highly inflammable and that they frequently con- 
stitute dangerous fire hazards contributing enor- 
mously to the huge avoidable fire losses which occur 
annually in this country. 

As a substitute for the annual Clean-Up Week, 
The Merchants’ Association authorized the Man- 
ager of its Anti-Litter Bureau to propose to the 
heads of the Health, Street Cleaning, Tenement 
House, and Police Departments, and the Fire 
Prevention Bureau in the Fire Department, a 
plan for making frequent inspections of all parts 
of the city, concentrating upon the more congested 
districts where conditions are naturally most seri- 
ous. The idea was welcomed by the city officials. 
The first result of the conference was to disclose 
the fact that the appropriations made for the 
various departments whose duty it is to make 
inspections had been so reduced that in some cases, 
especially in the Tenement House Department, 
adequate inspections even under the existing law 
were impossible. Upon being informed of this 
situation the Board of Estimate promptly made 
an additional appropriation to this Department 
for more inspectors. 

The results of the new plan will be watched 
with much interest. It has been generally re- 
ceived by the press as a welcome substitute for 
the annual effort to keep clean. Hereafter New 
York City will not “wait for Saturday night,” 
but will endeavor to keep itself presentable at all 
times. 

An especial effort is also being made this year 
by a large number of civic and commercial or- 


ganizations to keep the parks in better condition 
during the warm weather. The habit of strewing 
newspapers, lunch boxes, and débris of all kinds 
over the parks, especially on holidays, has become 
so ingrained that it constitutes a genuine disgrace. 
Many public-spirited women are taking an active 
part in this movement to protect the parks, and 
excellent results are expected. 
W. S. McGRANE, 


Manager Anti-Litter Bureau, The Merchants’ As- 
sociation of New York. 


Atlantic City to Have a Unique 
Convention Hall 


Artiantic City, N. J.—A new convention hall, 
which it is believed will be the largest auditorium 
in the world, will soon be added to Atlantic City’s 
attractions as a convention city. The construc- 
tion of the hall, for which Lockwood, Green & 
Company, of Boston, are the architects and en- 
gineers, was started early this year and will prob- 
ably be completed in 1927. 

A conveniently located site, with a frontage of 
350 feet on the Boardwalk and a depth of 650 
feet, was chosen for the new building. The main 
auditorium will have a seating capacity of 30,000 
on the floor and stage, with 10,000 additional in 
the balcony, and will be large enough to accom- 
modate running and athletic games of all descrip- 
tions, circuses, and exhibitions. It will also be 
possible to flood the floor for ice-skating carnivals. 
As is necessary in a hall of such size, provisions 
are made for large amplifiers, so that speakers 
mav be heard clearly in all parts of the audi- 
torium. Elaborate lighting effects will be arranged 
for evening meetings. The stage is to be 100 x 
co feet with a width of 180 feet in the wings, 
and will have full property and dressing-room 
equipment. A clearance of 14 feet beneath the 
balcony will permit the use of the entire floor of 
the main hall for expositions, and cranes are to 
be installed on two sides of the building so that 
large objects for exhibit can be lifted without 
difficulty into the hall. A series of small rooms 
on the balcony level are planned for permanent 
exhibits and for use as committee rooms during 
large conventions. 


In addition to the main auditorium, there will 
be a separate hall in the front of the building to 
be used for art exhibits. This will also have a 
stage. and a seating capacity of 3,000. Other com- 


mittee rooms and retiring-rooms surround this 
hall. 


As a precaution against blockage in the door- 
wavs during large gatherings, it is planned to have 
the public use a one-way entrance to reach the 
main lobby on the ground level, from which con- 
nections can be made with all sections of the build- 
ing, and to leave by a one-way exit on the oppo- 
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site side. Terraced sidewalks on both sides, in 
addition to ramp inclines from the ground, will 
further facilitate the handling of crowds. 

A particularly interesting feature of the struc- 
ture will be a flight of stadium steps leading to 
the beach for use especially during the many 
pageants held each year at the resort. Shelters 
for the public will be erected at either end of 
these steps. The main entrance is being planned 
to permit pageants with floats to pass from the 
Boardwalk directly into the auditorium for review. 
Another welcome feature will be the bath+houses 
for men and for women to be provitled on the 
ground floor. 

In the arcade extending across the entire front 
of the building along the Boardwalk fourteen 
stores will be located, with *a_48-foot-wide central 
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the 89 foreign-born men and women was made 
the concluding part of the evening’s program. 

The pageant was the first event of its kind ever 
to be held in Canton. More than two hundred 
persons participated in the program. Expenses 
were taken care of by a small admission charge. 
Five organizations assisted in arrangements and 
in advance ticket sale. 


Canton has been given wide publicity through 
the excellent Americanization work which the city 
is doing. The Canton public evening schools, 
whose work includes Americanization activities, 
are considered among the best schools of the kind 
in the country. 

DALLAS L. HOSTETLER, 


Assistant Manager, The Canton Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
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entrance to the hall. Twenty-one stores will be 
located on the street level at the rear of the hall. 

For the front exterior of the structure, lime- 
stone and marble will be used, and brick of a 
light color to match the stone will be used for 
the remaining walls. The entire building will be 
of fireproof construction. 


EDWARD L. BADER, 
Mayor. 


A Pageant in Honor 
of New Americans 


Canton, Oun1to.—The Canton Chamber of Com- 
merce, through its Americanization Committee, re- 
cently assisted in staging an elaborate pageant in 
honor of 89 new citizens of the United States. 
The event, called The Pageant of the Nations, 
was attended by approximately 1,500 persons. 

Successful in every respect, the pageant proved 
exceptionally entertaining and educational. FE-ven 
the committee in charge, which had been active 
for a number of weeks in preparation of the im- 
pressive program, was surprised at the results of 
the event. 

Two brief talks, music by two bands and a male 
chorus, a series of native folk dances in costume, 
and important events in American history por- 
trayed in tableaux were features of the program. 
The presentation of certificates of citizenship to 


Building Better Boyhood 
in Two Rivers 


Two Rivers, Wis.—Since the spring of 10924, 
the Two Rivers Boys’ Work Association has been 
in operation, organizing activities for the develop- 
ment of boyhood along proper lines. Of a fund 
of almost $20,000 contributed by local agencies and 
individuals interested in the welfare of our future 
citizens, over $11,000 has been expended up to the 
present time. 

Prior to the organization of the Boys’ Work 
Association, a committee of the Two Rivers 
Rotary Club made a careful survey of boy life in 
this community, reaching the conclusion that this 
boy problem was one to be worked out by the com- 
munity as a whole rather than by any one society 
or club. A community-wide Boys’ Work move- 
ment was then launched. Out of Two Rivers’ 
population of approximately 8,000, 250 men were 
chosen to promote the work, serving under a board 
of governors, with J. E. Dennison as General Di- 
rector. The_city provided a headquarters for the 


Association, and offered the use of the public 
schools, City Hall, or any other public building 
for its activities. 

Clubs have been formed to meet the needs and 
interests of boys of all ages, each organization 
having the same fourfold purpose—mental, physi- 
cal, social, and religious development. 


The find- 
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Simplicity, Economical Operation 
Plus Dependability in the Model“L” 


(ane LAWN MOWERS—since 1867—have been known as 
dependable, economical machines. Some Coldwell hand mowers 
sold 35 years ago are still cutting lawns. Coldwell mowers require 
less sharpening and fewer repairs. As new developments have come 
along and have been tested and found worthy, they have been incor- 
porated in Coldwell Mowers. 

The Model “L”, pictured above, “the park favorite”, cuts a 25 
inch swath and with the new gang units attached, it cuts a 60 inch 
swath—10 acres a day on one gallon of gasoline. 

The new Electric Lawn Mower is “as easy to operate as a vacuum 
cleaner’. Propels itself and mows as it goes. Connects to any electric out- 
let on either alternating or direct current. Cuts a 21 inch swath—% acre 
an hour. Automatic friction reel keeps wire al- 
ways taut and out of the way of the machine 
and the operator. Mower by Coldwell—Motor 
by General Electric—Timken Tapered Roller 
Bearings. Especially useful for small plots, 
boulevard parkways, etc. To interested executives 
we will be pleased, upon request, to send com- 
plete detailed information or, better still, ask 
your local Coldwell dealer to show it to you in 


action. 
QA == ,7 
COLD WELL 


DEPENDABLE LAWN MOWERS 


Hand - Horse - Gasoline - Electric 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY, NEWBURGH, WN. Y., U. 
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ng and training of boy leaders has been made one 

the main objectives of every activity, so that 
nany of the older boys are now leading the 
ounger ones in their club work. 

A boys’ city government, with a city manager, 
ind police, fire, and park departments, gives valu- 
ible training in citizenship. The junior police 
andle petty cases among boys in their wards, 
ifter counsel with the city Chief of Police; in- 
truction is given to junior firemen by the Fire 
-hief; and the junior park board places and cares 
or bird houses in the city parks and reports to 
unior police any cases of boys molesting birds. 

At the annual hobby show, open to all boys in 
the city, held on New Year’s Day this year, sixty- 
ne boys exhibited their collections of stamps, 
coins, nature specimens, etc. A bird-house contest 
vas also held which resulted in ninety-eight en- 
tries. This bird-house exhibit was then sent to 
New York City, where it was awarded first prize 
in the Boys’ Club Federation contest. 

Through the physical director of the Associa- 
tion, every girl as well as every boy in the lecal 
ocational school is receiving physical training 
ind is given an opportunity to take part in team 
games. Swimming and life-saving classes are 
held for the boys at the J. E. Hamilton pool. 
\nnual physical examinations are given without 
charge to every boy participating in the club 
activities, and the reports of the examining phvsi- 
cians sent to the parents. 

Last year three hundred and fifty boys took 
advantage of the educational and camping tours 
planned by the Association, on which points of 
interest in all parts of the state were visited. The 
cost of these trips was arranged so as to meet 
each boy’s ability to pay, the charges varying 
from thirty cents to one dollar per day, which 
included meals and a share of the expense of 
gasoline for the truck in which the boys traveled. 
This year a gypsy tour will be made to Niagara 
Falls. Only eighteen boys will be taken, these 
heing selected according to their standing in the 
ictivities of their clubs. 

That the combined efforts of our citizens in 
furthering this comprehensive program of work, of 
vhich only a few phases can be covered here, have 
heen fully justified may be seen from the follow- 
ing quotation from a letter received by the Asso- 
ciation from the Police Justice of our local court: 

“T have checked over the Police Docket of the 








THERE WERE 98 ENTRIES IN THIS YEAR’S BIRD-HOUSE CONTEST 


IN TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


Prizes amounting to $50 were awarded 
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city of Two Rivers from 1922 to date, and have 
compared the juvenile cases handled by the local 
police court for the years prior to the establish- 
ment of the Boys’ Work Association with the 
year starting September, 1924, and ending Septem- 
ber, 1925. I find that the number of cases re- 
ported to the Police Court were 65 per cent less 
during the period of operation of the Boys’ Work 
Association than they were for the previous years. 

“The collection of pistols, revolvers, sling-shots, 
bicycle and automobile accessories, etc., in the 
hands of the Police Department has dwindled 
from what was once a large collection down to a 
very few items. This is a further evidence of the 
changed condition that has become effective since 
the work of the Boys’ Work Association com- 


menced.” RICHARD BIEHL, 
City Manager. 


Activities in “The Hardware City” 

New Britain, Conn.—The New Britain Cham- 
ber of Commerce is working with the American 
Legion on the project of making a memorial 
shrine or museum of the home of the most fa- 
mous of New Britain’s sons, Elihu Burritt, the 
learned blacksmith and apostle of international 
brotherhood. At the present time, the home, in 
an alley running off the main street, is in a ram- 
shackle condition. Three committees, divisions of 
a large committee, are looking into the matter of 
financing the cost and the use of the museum, 
should purchase and renovation as a permanent 
relic be accomplished. 

To suggest solutions for local traffic problems, 
the Chamber of Commerce has recently appointed 
a committee consisting of four members of the 
New Britain Chapter of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, the Chief of Police, a Ser- 
geant of Police, and the Chairman of the Police 
Commission. This committee is thoroughly in- 
vestigating the traffic and parking problems of 
the city and is preparing recommendations to the 
Ordinance Committee of the Common Council for 
the solution of these problems. 

Another recent activity of the New Britain 
Chamber of Commerce has been the inauguration 
of a monthly publication called The Hardware 
City Magazine, which serves as a medium of ex- 
pression for the Chamber and at the same time is 
a reminder of civic duty to its recipients, members 
of the Chamber and other subscribers. 

Within the past few months the 
magazine has contained articles by 
prominent business men, histories 
of several of the manufacturing 
companies of the city, news ar- 
ticles on national and local affairs, 
and other items of general interest 
to progressive citizens of the com- 
munity. It has been very well re- 
ceived and the prospect of its 
financial and editorial success is 
good. 

WILLIAM B. CHRIST, 
Assistant Secretary, New Britain 
Chamber of Commerce. 





Conscience and _ public 
opinion enforce the laws; 
the police suppress the ex- 
ceptions. 

—Arthur Twining Hadley 
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Autocars have been 
used by the District of 
Columbia steadily for 
16 years. Every year 
sees a larger Autocar 
fleet in service. The 
truck illustrated is a 
4-cylinder 5-ton Auto- 
car coupes with a 
garbage body. 





Direct Factory 
Branches or 
Affiliated 


<7 Watch your hauling costs 


*Allentown 
Altoona 


ae per truck hour 


*Baltimore 
Binghamton 

*Boston 

*Bronx 


*Brooklyn EMEMBER this — whether your trucks are delivering 

*Gantons Ohio two tons a day or twenty tons, such cost items as 

“Chester wages, interest and insurance are constant. 

*Chicago 

*Cleveland 

‘Dalas By making every ‘truck hour’ more productive be- 
ienver 


*Detroit cause of short wheelbase handiness each of the thousands 


sFall River of Autocars you see on the streets is cutting the cost of 
[ndianepelis hauling per ‘truck hour’. 
slersey Clty. 


sbawrence Watch how quickly the shorter Autocar works its way 


*Memphis 


cone through crowded traffic. Notice how easily it gets into 
*New Bedford small, congested places, delivers its load and is off again. 


oobi In buying motor trucks it will certainly pay you to 
sPaterson | check up on this distinctive Autocar advantage by talk- 
*Philadelphi ° 

*Pittsburgh ing to any Autocar owner. 

*Providence 

*Reading 

*Richmond 

*Rochester 


“Socrmenta The Autocar Company 


*San —_—- ESTABLISHED 1897 
*Sa 
*Schenectady Ardmore. Pa. 
Scranton 

Shamokin 

‘Springfield 


. Louis 


= Autocar 
== Gas and electric trucks 


*Worcester 


York EITHER OR BOTH - AS YOUR WORK REQUIRES 


* Indicates Direct Factory Branch 
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Troy's New Community Garage 


Troy, N. Y.—A modern, fireproof d Humy ramp 
garage will be built in Troy as the result of a 
campaign which has just been concluded and which 
enlisted the cooperation of the Troy Chamber of 
Commerce, Troy Automobile Club, Troy Rotary 
Club, Troy Kiwanis Club, Troy Lions Club, the 
Real Estate Board, the Troy Community Hotel 
Corporation, the Troy Automobile Dealers’ As- 
sociation, and the Retail and Wholesale Bureaus 
of the Chamber. From first to last, these organ- 
izations have worked together in the spirit of 
harmony and good fellowship, and this more than 
anything else contributed to the success of the 
enterprise. 

The campaign objective was $275,000. Stock 
was sold at one dollar par value in units of two 
shares of preferred and one share of common stock 
of no par value, at $201 per unit. The deferred 
payment plan was adopted, the payments extend- 
ing over a period of fourteen months, or until 
June 15, 1927. 

In the intensive campaign $195,000 worth oi 
stock was sold. According to the announcement 
of the Community Garage Executive Committee, 
it is planned to resort to bonds or a mortgage 
to furnish the balance of the funds necessary to 
build the garage and furnish sufficient operating 
capital. “Troy will get its Community Garage,” 
declared Chairman Charles S, Aldrich of the 
Executive Committee, and these words are ac- 
cented at their face value by the people of Troy, 
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THE HITCHING-POST PROBLEM IS HERE AGAIN 


for they know the man who made the statement. 
The new garage fits into the new program which 
was begun when the million-dollar hotel proposi- 
tion was put over eighteen months ago. The 
Hendrick Hudson will be opened about June 1, 
and it is expected that the garage will be ready 
early in the autumn. 


G. WRAY LEMON, 
Managing Secretary, Troy Chamber of Commerce. 


Salem’s Unique Plan for Field Day; 
Community Music Wagon for 
Playground Service 


SALEM, Mass.—At the close of the summer’s 
activities on the supervised playgrounds of Salem, 
the children of these recreational centers get to- 
gether on Field Day to show the results of their 
training in athletics, dancing, singing games, and 
stunts. In the picture reproduced herewith may 
be seen the circular tent, 1,200 feet in circum- 
ference, which encloses the circle of 350 feet 
diaméter in which the Field Day exhibition is 
staged. 

A street parade with about 3,500 children and 
many special features and floats opens the activ- 
ities of the day, and then performances are given 
in the field in both the afternoon and the even- 
ing. From a bird’s-eye view of the field one 
would think a twelve-ring circus was in action, 
of which but a small section could possibly be 
seen by each spectator; but the performance is 
so planned that those who occupy the same seats 
during both the afternoon and the evening see 
the dances and stunts of each playground staged 
directly in front of them. Each playground group 
goes through all of its events six times at each 
performance, the twelve units rotating 


continu- 
ously. 


Beneath the shelter of the tent as many as 8,000 
spectators can be seated on portable bleachers. An 
attendance of 20,000 was noted on the Common on 
Field Day last year. The rear half of the tent. 
directly behind the bleachers, is devoted to a 
floral and vegetable display, a children’s pet show, 
a display of 1,200 articles of boys’ and girls’ 






















Quality Features 
Typical of 
the Finest Truck 


Construction 


3-speed transmis- 
sion—disc clutch. 
Powerful valve-in- 
head motor. 
Combined pump 
and splash oiling 
system. 
Extra-large Harri- 
son radiator. 
Positive, reliable, 
semi-reversible 
steering control. 
Extra-large, equal- 
ized brakes. 

Big. oversize rear 
axle with spiral cut, 
bevel gears. 
Chrome vanadium 
steel springs. 
Full-length deep 


channel steel frame, 





Alemite 
lubrication. 
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Ser Economical Transportation 


J CHEVROLET 





hese Quality Features 


found only in Chevrolet« 


for? 55O 


With its special truck-type construction 
—with numerous quality features, found 
only on higher-priced trucks of equally 
modern design, this Chevrolet chassis 
gives definite assurance of dependable 
delivery plus the vital advantages of low 
upkeep and slow depreciation. 


If your business requires a durable, 
speedy, thrifty one-ton truck, investigate 
this rugged Chevrolet model. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Division of General Motors’Corporation) 








CHEVROLET 
= TRUCKS * 


TON 





Worlds Largest Builder of Gear-shift Cars 
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TENT ENCLOSING THE CIRCLE 350 FEET IN DIAMETER IN WHICH SALEM’S FIELD DAY ROTATING 


EXHIBITION IS HELD 


handicraft, and, in the afternoon, a most interest- 
ing baby show. There are ten entrances to the 
seats and ten to the exhibits, with refreshment 
booths in charge of volunteer women workers be- 
tween the entrances around the entire circle. The 
success of this event is due in a large measure 
to the efforts of 500 volunteer workers. 

The work of the playground dancing depart- 
ment during the past season was made doubly in- 
teresting and effective through the use of Salem’s 
community music wagon, which has been supplied 
by the city to help satisfy the need for music 
which is apparent on many occasions and in such 
a variety of places. This wagon is used every day 
on the playgrounds by the dancing supervisor, who 
conducts playground sings and singing games in 
conjunction with her dancing instruction. Many 
of the playgrounds hold occasional cake and candy 
sales during the summer months and use the piano 
for the evening entertainments. Any community 
enterprise may secure the use of the music wagon 
by filing application and paying the wages of 
the driver. OLIVER G. PRATT, 

Superintendent of Parks. 














SALEM’S COMMUNITY MUSIC WAGON BRINGS 
MUSIC WHERE IT IS NEEDED 


A New Municipal Obligation 


The closed saloons and the ubiquitous automo- 
bile have combined to make the need of public 
comfort stations imperative. This has been re- 
cognized in various ways and places, but not in 
state legislation, with one exception, so far as we 
know. In 1919 the Wisconsin Legislature passed 
an act requiring every incorporated city or village 
to provide and maintain a sufficient number of 
suitable and adequate comfort stations to serve the 
needs of both sexes. Under that act 89 cities 
and 59 villages have 210 comfort stations in use, 
while two more are under construction, and 27 
cities and 14 villages are contemplating the provi- 
sion of stations. In addition an “incomplete list” 


shows 426 gasoline filling stations with public toilet 
facilities, while another such list includes 99 park 
stations (summer only). Then there are 137 pub- 
lic rest rooms, which presumably serve the same 
general purpose. 

Wisconsin seems to have been in the lead for 


six years in making the provision of comfort sta- 
tions a duty incumbent on every incorporated city 
and village within its limits and, to its credit also, 
of not leaving the law to execute itself but en- 
trusting its enforcement, in some degree, to its 
State Board of Health. Other states would do 
well to consider the Wisconsin statute and _ its 
administration. The country-wide lack of com- 
fort stations under sufficient state and municipal 
control to ensure adequacy in numbers and facili 
ties, sanitation and decency, is a reproach to a 
civilized people which will increase daily until 
properly remedied. 


An editorial from 


April 15, 1926. 

For a discussion of the most important factors involved 
in the location, construction, equipment and maintenance 
of public comfort stations, by Frank R. King, State 
Plumbing and Domestic Engineer of the Wisconsin State 
Board of Health, see Tue American City for December. 
1925, pages 613-619. 


the Engineering News-Record for 
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AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER... Sprang Brodin 














‘‘Maximum Safety and Dependability’ 


“After having five years’ experience with Pneumatics of dif- 
ferent makes on our fire apparatus, I do not hesitate to call 
the attention of those departments considering pneumatic 
tires for their apparatus to the advantage of the Firestone 
Gum-Dipped Pneumatic. 


“First, the maximum safety and dependability; second, the 
very low pressure loss while standing in quarters; third, the 
very low pressure built up in hot weather when called out on 
long runs. In going into pneumatic tires for fire apparatus 
I think these three items are very essential for Fire Depart- 
ments to consider.” 


Jesse A. Fisher, 
Chief Annapolis 
Fire Dept., 
Annapolis, Md. 


Greater Non-Skid protection under all 


weather conditions is provided by the 
many specially Firestone designed trac- 
tion edges and extra depth of tread— 
giving unfailing service at every speed 
and utmost driving control on all roads. 


The extra Firestone Gum-Dipping proc- 
ess insulates every fiber of every cord 
with rubber, minimizing destructive fric- 


tion and building greater security and 
endurance in these big pneumatics. The 
special Firestone Steam-Welding process 
makes Firestone Tubes an endless air- 
tight unit, adding still further to Fire- 
stone safety and dependability. 


Your Firestone dealer can give you in- 
teresting facts about Firestone economy 
—see him. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


2 Firestone 


HEAVY DUTY PNEUMATICS FOR FIRE APPARATUS 
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The Regulation of Pedestrian Traffic 


summary of a Progress Report Presented on April 30, 1926, to the National Highway 
Traffic Association by the Chairman of Its Committee on Regulation 
of Pedestrian Traffic 


By Lewis W. McIntyre 


Consulting Engineer and Assistant Professor of 


1. Regulations adopted should be as few in 
number as possible. 

2. No regulation should be placed on the 
statute books which cannot or will not be 

ompletely and continually enforced. 

3. Adequate traffic regulation is expensive. 
The community should balance the entire cost 
of sanely planning and sympathetically enforc- 

y a given regulation against the benefits to 
be derived. If they are unwilling to pay the 
entire cost, a given regulation had better not 
he adopted. 

4. The majority of contemporary opinion 
seems to favor some form of pedestrian regu- 
lation as a safety measure. 

5. The regulation of pedestrians is not at 
present justified from the standpoint either of 
expediting pedestrian travel, or of expediting 
vehicular travel. 

6. Since the pedestrian is involved in two- 
thirds of the traffic accidents involving in- 
jury or death, and pedestrian accidents are 


i 


‘es 2 


Civil Engineering, University of Pittsburgh 


increasing disproportionately to other types 
of traffic accidents; since thirty-five per cent 
of all traffic fatalities are directly caused by 
some act of the pedestrian, it is imperative 
that some action be taken to reduce this pedes- 
trian hazard. 

7. Forty per cent of the traffic accidents 
for which the pedestrian is to blame are 
caused by children playing in the street; and 
two-thirds of all the child traffic fatalities oc- 
cur between intersections. These are hazards 
against which any practical regulation would 
be almost entirely ineffective. Therefore, 
there should be carried on in the public schools 
everywhere, a continuous campaign of safety 
education. 

8. Fifty per cent of the traffic accidents 
for which the pedestrian is to blame are 
caused by jay-walking or carelessness on his 
part. Here again a continuous, intelligent, ed- 
ucational campaign seems likely to be the 
cheapest, most effective, and least irritating 

measure to adopt, at least at 











present. 
Analysis of Pedestrian Accidents, State of New 9. It seems wise to recom- 
York, Year 1925 mend that traffic authorities be 
ACCIDENTS FATALITIES empowered to select certain in- 
Per Per tersections which the accident 
Walking = gag Number Cent Number Cent record shows to be particularly 
mT” Re ee Petree 12,494 40.60 527 45.20 hazardous to pedestrians and 
Crossing at intersections, no ¢ 
tame os ete tor. cce 5,709 18.50 175 15.00 where the record of the causes 
oc — a. “oa of such accidents indicates that 
Crossing ct intersection, fe Se ms nee regulatory measures will be ef- 
against signal ......... 19 ' ; ate 3 ; 
At werk on roadway...... 783 2.54 29 2.48 fective. Here they might be 
eee = foapnow yg vehicle Her et + a empowered by means of a 
BHR 612 1.99 12 1.03 blanket ordinance to put into 
View obstructed .......... 565 1.83 16 1.37 . ‘ 
Waiting for, or getting on or effect such simple measures as 
poll nee: car; no safety _ 160 5 obedience to the traffic signal, 
Crossing at intersection, with crossing only in the crosswalks, 
WE skeencedess tes 470 1.52 86 . 5 
Getting on or off other vehicle 307 1.00 18 1.54 etc.; provided that the number 
Waiting fer, gettte Se of intersections selected should 
, . . . 
MOM «kaha thaeaes kee s's 195 63 5 43 be limited by the funds avail- 
Had physical defect ...... 112 .36 5 43 _ 
Standing on safety aisle... 70 ‘22 3 "26 able for effective enforcement 
Miscellaneous rer le be: = as indicated in the body of this 
en ee 570 1.83 47 4.00 report. 
TOME inccdssvvenseuaee - $80,811 100.00 1,166 100.00 10. An engineer does not 
design a bridge without basic 
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.. « and you can be sure 


of these things — 


_ the road engineer specifies 


Tarvia he can be sure of these things: 


—that the Tarvia will be unvarying in 
quality (This is assured by strict laboratory 
control) ; 


—that delivery will be made when and 
how specified ; 


— that he will have at his disposal efficient 
equipment which will reduce his expense 











to a minimum; and 


—that he can rely upon intelligent ad- 
vice and unobstructive cooperation from a 
trained Tarvia field man. 


So complete a service insures success in 


your highway undertaking. 








iy 


| For Road Construction 
\ \ Repair and Maintenance 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 

St. Louis Cleveland 2 a Cincinnati Pittsburgh 

Detroit Kansas City The Gault Company Birmingham Dallas 

Minneapolis Salt Lake City Bethlehem Lebanon 

Youngstown Milwaukee Toledo Columbus 

Baltimore Syracuse Providence Buffalo New Orleans Rochester 
In Canada: 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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ngineering data upon which to work. Neither 
an effective traffic regulation nor accident 
eduction measures be planned without ade- 
juate underlying data concerning causes of 
iccidents. It is the first duty of those in 
charge of traffic control to secure such data. 
in its absence a community will only get 
changing, irritable, and ineffective measures. 


11, Adequate enforcement of traffic regu- 
lations is not secured by short-period drives 
‘or the enforcement of one particular regula- 
‘ion to the complete neglect of others. These 
regulations which are in the discard for long 
neriods of time become almost completely in- 
effective, and the result of such procedure is 
to build up in the mind of the public a will- 
ingness to disobey all law if they “can get 
away with it.” 

12. Educational measures should be given 
more prominence, and more money should be 
spent on them. They should be continuous 
instead of spasmodic. They should aim to 
tell the public the “why” of traffic regulatory 
measures. If a measure is designed to pre- 
vent accidents at a certain point, the educa- 
tional campaign should show the public the 
accident figures on which the need for the 
measure is based. Such educational efforts 
must be unceasing. 


Synopsis of Los Angeles and New Orleans Traffic 
Ordinances for Pedestrian Protection 
and Regulation 


LOS ANGELES 


Safety Zones.—Pedestrians have exclusive use 
of safety zones. Vehicles must never enter them. 

Crosswalks.—Pedestrians have right of way in 
crosswalks. When a pedestrian signals by hold- 
ing hand palm toward traffic, drivers must not 
enter crosswalks until pedestrian has passed. 

School Crossings.—Drivers are forbidden to 
enter yellow marked school crossings when the 
section to their side of the street is occupied by 
pedestrians. 

Pedestrian Control.—Pedestrians must - obey 
traflic signals. In the Central Traffic District they 
may cross roadways only at crosswalks and else- 
where only by the most direct route. They may 
not walk in the roadways if such action interferes 
with the movement of vehicles or street cars. 

Sidewalks.—Pedestrians when stopped on side- 
walks must stand near the building or curb line. 


NEW ORLEANS 
Regulations—The road-beds of highways and 
streets are primarily intended for the use of ve- 
hicles, but pedestrians have the right to cross 
them. By observing the following rules pedes- 
trians will facilitate the movement of traffic and 
minimize the danger to themselves, 
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1. Must obey traffic signals.—Pedestrians are 
required to comply with signs, semaphores, 
whistles, and other traffic signals. Pedestrians 
may signal intention to cross street. When given 
this warning, approaching vehicles shall come to 
a stop and give pedestrians right of way. 

2. Have right of way at intersections.—At 
street intersections not under police signal con- 
trol, pedestrians shall have right of way over ve- 
hicles, provided pedestrians shall give warning of 
their intention to cross the street by holding up 
their hand in a manner to be plainly seen. This 
shall not entitle the pedestrian to enter or cross 
the intersections regardless of approaching traffic, 
but shall be interpreted to require vehicles to 
change their course, slow up, or stop to permit 
pedestrians to negotiate the crossing with safety. 

3. Vehicular right of way.—Vehicles shall have 
right of way over pedestrians between street in- 
tersections. 

4. Jay-walking prohibited—Pedestrians _ shall 
cross streets only at right angles, and at street in- 
tersections, and shall not cross street intersections 
diagonally. 

5. Keep to right on sidewalks.—Pedestrians 
shall keep to the right on sidewalks. 

6. Do not stand in the street—Pedestrians 
shall not remain standing on the street except in 
safety zone, and shall not stop or loiter on a street 
crossing. 

7. Look before entering street—(a) Pedes- 
trians should look before stepping from the curb, 
first to the left, then to the right for vehicles. 
(b) Pedestrians shall not step into that portion 
of the street open to the moving traffic at any 
point between intersections where their presence 
would be obscured from the vision of approaching 
traffic by a vehicle or other obstruction from the 
curb, except to board a street car, or to enter a 
safety zone, at right angles. (c) When alighting 
from street cars, pedestrians should be sure the 
way is clear before crossing behind the car. 

8. Wait on sidewalk.—Persons waiting for 
street cars shall not step into the street sooner, 
nor on leaving a car remain in the street longer, 
than is necessary. 

9. Hooking on vehicles—No person riding on 
bicycles, roller-skates, coasters, or other vehicles 
propelled by feet shall attach themselves to mov- 
ing vehicles on public thoroughfares. 





EprrorraL Nore.—Readers of THe AMERICAN 
City will find available upon application to the 
Department of Public Safety, New Orleans, La.. 
a pamphlet of 90 pages, pocket size, giving the or- 
dinances governing traffic in that city, corrected 
to December 1, 1925. -The pamphlet is illustrated 
with a map of the business secti-n of the city 
and with various diagrams expla-sing the rules 
of the road, the signals, and how to test headlights. 

A recent report from Captain Eugene Casey, 
Traffic Supervisor, to Superintendent of Police 
Thomas Healy, of New Orleans, states that while 
the ordinance for the regulation of pedestrian 
traffic is possible of enforcement only at inter- 
sections where there are a sufficient number of 
traffic officers, it distinctly places the responsibility 
for an accident on the pedestrian who is moving 
on the wrong signal, 
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Scores a Genuine Triumph 


The enthusiastic welcome given the G-Boy, Graham 
Brothers new one-ton truck, has established this fact: 


[t is recognized at once as a real—a major—contribution 
to commercial haulage. 


Revolutionary improvement in balance effected by a new 
system of weight distribution, compact wheel base, ease 
of handling, generous body capacity, advantages of the 
ever dependable and always economical Dodge Brothers 
engine—all these important factors enter into the G-BOY’S 
marked success. 


And then the price! So low that only Graham Brothers, 
the largest exclusive truck makers, with huge buying and 
building capacity, could possibly achieve it. 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
Evansville —-DE TR OLIT — stockton 


4 Divisio ° Dooese Baeorreas. inc 
@RANAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED — TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CHASSIS 


‘885 


F.O.B DETROIT 





GRAHAM BROTHER 
TRUC | Eee 
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An Interesting New Type of Water-Main 


By Charles Haydock 


NEW type of water-main has been 
developed in Italy and has been proved 
successful by ten years of actual ser- 
vice. This interesting pipe is made of a mix- 
ture of 85 per cent cement and 15 per cent 
asbestos, and on a cylinder paper machine. 
Being composed of materials that do not rust 
nor corrode, it does not require coating and 
is practically indestructible. Its carrying 
capacity is said not to decrease with age as 
is frequently the case with cast iron or steel. 


-_ 


Process of Manufacture 

In the manufacture of asbestos shingles by 
the Hatchek process or in making paper, the 
raw materials are fed into beaters where they 
are thoroughly mixed. This mixture then goes 
to the agitators for further mixing with an 
excess of mixing water. From the agitators, 
it goes to the feed-box of the cylinder ma- 
chine. An endless belt, moving through the 
machine, picks up a thin layer of the mixture, 
which is carried over the several cylinders, 
usually four, and taken off the belt by the 
accumulator cylinder. 

Asbestos shingles are actually made as 
cylinders. The only differences between mak- 
ing shingles and pressure pipes are in the size 
and length of the accumulator cylinders and 
in the treatment of the product after the de- 
sired thickness has been obtained. 

Shingles are made on a cylinder about 32 
inches in diameter and 50 inches long, so 
that the stock when cut, removed from the 
cylinder and straightened out is 4 x 8 feet. 
The pipe is made on a mandrel to finish to 4- 
meter lengths, about 13 feet, and the outside 
diameter of this mandrel is substantially the 
same as the desired internal diameter of the 
pipe. When the desired pipe thickness is ob- 


tained, the pipe is removed to another man- 
drel, on which it remains until hardened, 
about three or four days. After twenty-eight 
days of air and water curing, the pipe is ready 
for shipment. 

The interior of the fin'shed pipe is perfectly 
smooth and gives a very high coefficient of 
discharge, said to be about 15 per cent more 
than the commonly accepted coefficient of hot 
coal tar pitch dipped cast iron pipe. It will 
withstand the American Water Works Asso 
ciation hydrostatic test of 300 
pounds. The tensile strength is about 1,800 
pounds per square inch, this high figure un- 
questionably being due to the method of manu- 
facture. 

The ends of the pipe as it comes from the 
machine are necessarily not smooth, and when 
the pipe is removed from the mandrel it is 
squared off, using a saw. Even after thor- 
oughly hardening and seasoning, the pipe can 
still be sawed, a property that necessarily sim- 
plifies installation and maintenance 

The weight of the pipe is about one-third 
of that of cast iron for 100 pounds working 
pressure. It has been used abroad exten 
sively, but has not been used in this country 
as yet, although it is being considered on sev- 
eral large projects. 

As compared with cast iron, the advantages 
claimed for Italit pipe are as follows: first 
cost equal to or lower than the cost of cast 
iron; weight much less than the weight of 
cast iron, resulting in lower freight, distrib 
uting and laying costs; the carrying capacity 
is materially greater than that of cast iron 
pipe for the same internal diameter, and this 
capacity will not decrease as in the case of 
cast iron or steel, on 
tion; being of 


pressure 


account of tubercula- 
non-conducting material, the 


pipe is not subject to electroly 








AN ITALIAN FREIGHT CAR LOADED WITH ITALIT PIPE 
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tic corrosion. 


Use in Europe 
Foreign practice in 


using 
this pipe differs 


(Ameri 
can practice in using cast iron, 
in two important 
Italit pipe is made with plain 
ends, and a bolted sleeve joint 
with rubber packing rings is 
used to make the joints water 
tight. If an 
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Budd-Michelin 


Dual Wheels are the peacemakers of 
motor transportation 


ITH Budd-Michelin Dual 

Wheels between the truck and 
the road there are fewer complaints 
from both. 


Nothing calms a ruffled road like 
these dual cushions of air. Nothing 
keeps a truck in better humor. They 
cushion the truck from the shocks of 
rough roads. They mean fewer re- 
pair bills, speed with safety, and a 
longer life for the truck. 


Budd-Michelin Dual Wheels mean 
regular-size pneumatics but over-size 
mileage—15,000 to 20,000 miles from 
every set of tires! That’s the average 
on over 40,000 heavy buses. 


BU 


Now truck owners are equipping 
their heavy trucks from two tons up, 
with Budd-Michelin Duals. They’re 
making longer hauls in shorter time, 
more deliveries, using fewer trucks, 
and paying lower maintenance costs. 


Budd-Michelin Dual Wheels have 
made the heavy truck a more eco- 
nomical means of transportation. 
They have increased its usefulness 
and brought it a greater measure of 
public approval. 


They can be had on any make of 
truck, and any truck can be con- 
verted. Ask any dealer—or write us. 


DD 


WHEEL COMPANY 


Detroit 





1O 


TEL. 
PENN.1702 | 











P.U.C.O 
veisot 














“We Move You Any rea ae 

REPUBLIC FURNITU 

CLE VELA ND. / 
PACKING: SHIPPING: STORING 





The Budd-Michelin 
equipment—two 
Budd-Michelin 
single wheels in 
front, two Budd- 
Michelin Dual 
Wheels in the rear 
(pairs of single 
wheels acting to- 
gether as units.) All 
wheels completely 
interchangeable 
either as units or as 
halves of Duals, One 
spare. 
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vasket is used, there is no serious objection to 
this sleeve-type joint, except that it is not 
ordinarily used in this country, although it is 
used very extensively abroad. 

The other important variation from Amer- 
ican practice is in the method of tapping. For- 
eign practice is to tap Italit pipe through a 
saddle bolted on the pipe. This slightly in- 
creases the cost of making a tap, but is not 
particularly objectionable otherwise. Stand- 
ard valves and specials are used, being con- 
nected to the Italit pipe by means of adaptor 
pieces. 

The method of manufacturing is such as to 
produce a homogeneous product, and as any 
required wall thickness can be obtained, it is 
possible to make this pipe for any desired 
pressure. 
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In addition to being used for high-pressure 
water systems, Italit pipe has been success- 
fully used for conveying chemicals which 
would attack iron or steel pipe as sheathing 
to protect other pipes, for sewer pipe, gas, oil, 
and compressed air lines, anl for downspout- 
ing. It is made in sizes from 2 to 32 inches 
in diameter. 

The pipe is made by the Eternit Pietra Arti- 
ficiale at their factory near Genoa, Italy. The 
company is represented in the United States 
by C. J. Stover of 246 North 17th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., from whom part of the 
foregoing information was obtained. W. R. 
Conard, of Conard & Buzby, Burlington, N. 
J., collaborated with the writer in making the 
investigation on which the description is 
based. 


Chicago Will Celebrate Its Centennial 


" ANS for a celebration of the 1ooth anniver- 
Pp sary of the incorporation of Chicago, that 

will be not just a vast industrial exposition 
but a powerful testimonial to the growing art, 
culture, and education of the city, were set in mo- 
tion at the first meeting of the Chicago Centennial 
Commission recently. 

This Commission, which was appointed by Mayor 
Dever at the request of the City Council, is made 
up of about two hundred leadi- -itizens, includ- 
ng representatives of the professions, industry, 
women’s organizati--- art and education. The 
Mayor was elected temporary chairman, and My- 
ron E. Adams, who, as pointed out by the Mayor, 
was the first to suggest the centennial celebration, 
was elected temporary secretary. A motion was 
made that the Mayor be elected as permanent chair- 
man, but this honor was declined, the Mayor 
expressing his belief that it would be preferable 
to appoint to this office someone not in any way 
connected with official life. 

In his address opening the session, the Mayor 
emphasized the hope that the centennial celebra- 
tion, whatever form it took, would be of lasting 
benefit to the city. He ‘© -ed particularly that 
the buildings constructed would be of permanent 
vye, and suggested the lake front, where vast 
improvements are now under way, as an ideal 
location for the center of the exposition. “Great 
things are pending in Chicago,” he said. “The 
centennial date when it is set, will be an impetus 
to those developments. Working together, we shall 
try to reach a definite goal of physical progress 
by the opening of the anniversary.” 

To get the plans under way as promptly and 
‘iciently as possible, a Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of thirty-five prominent Chicagoans has 
been appointed by Mayor Dever, as follows: 

W. Rufus Abbott, President, Illinois Bell Telephone 
Company 


Capt. Myron E, Adams, Fort Sheridan Association 

ulius T. Benedict 

ritton I. Budd, Chicago Rapid Transit Company 
Francis X. Busch, Corporation Counsel 

>. F. Carry, President, Pullman Compan 

Anton J. Cermak, President, Board of County Com- 
missioners 

Dorsey R. Crowe, Alderman 

Gen. Abel Davis, Vice-President, Chicago Title & Trust 
Company 

Rufus C. Dawes, President, Commercial Club 
William R. Dawes, President, Association of Commerce 
— - a Frees, lawyer 

ames E. Gorman, President, Chicago Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway 

E. N. Hurley, Ex-Chairman, U. S. Shipping Board 
Mrs. Harold L. Ickes, President, Chicago Woman’s Club 
D. F. Kelly, President, The Fair 

E. J. Kelly, President, South Park Commissioners 
Albert D. Lasker, President, Lord & Thomas 

Charles H. Markham, President, Illinois Central Railway 
Pm ne Catherine Waugh McCulloch, McCulloch & Mce- 
u 


Miss Agnes Nestor, President, Chicago Women’s Trade 
Union League 
Victor A. Olander, State Federation of Labor 
John W. O'Leary, Chicago Trust Company 
Augustus S. Peabody, Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 
Alexander H. Revell, Alexander H. Revell & Co. 
Theodore W. Robinson, Vice-President, Illinois Steel 
Company 
Lessing Rosenthal, Rosenthal, Hamill & Wormser 
er. Simpson, President, Marshall Field & Co. 
_ Dr. Otto L. Schmidt, President, Chicago Historical So- 
ciety 
Julius F. Smiectanka, President, Union State Bank of 
Chicago 
Col. Albert A. Sprague, Commissioner of Public Works 
Arthur W, Straus, Vice-President, A. W. Straus & Co. 
L. F. Swift, President, Swift & Co. 
Melvin A. Traylor, President, First National Bank 
Harry A. Wheeler, President, Union Trust Company 


Two dates are under consideration for the cen- 
tennial celebration—1933, the anniversary of the 
incorporation of Chicago as a village, and 1937, 
commemorating its advance to the rank of a city. 
It is probable that the earlier date will be adopted 
and quick action taken on permanent organization. 


Aviation Fields Exempted from Taxation 


of the tax law of New York State, approved 

April ‘29, 1926, provides that real property 
of a municipal corporation not within the cor- 
poration when used for a public aviation field shall 
be exempt from taxation. 


A N amendment to subdivision 23 of Section 4 


This measure was advocated and supported by 
The Merchants’ Association of New York in the 
belief that its enactment would give a needed stim- 
ulus to the development of public airports in the 
larger cities of the state. 
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tee of Property Owners and 
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Your City, Too, Can Have Well-Lighted Streets 


Write today for the complete information 
you will find in free Design Book No. 100 


KING COMPANY 


The World's Foremost Manufacturer 
of Street Lighting Standards 


230 South Clark Street Chicago, Ill. 
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Another Year of Nation-wide Progress 
in Community Recreation 


Significant Statistics Gathered by the Playground and Recreation Association of America 


NOTIUER year of progress in the playground 
A movement is shown in the reports from 748 
cities maintaining community recreation pro- 
erams under leadership, published in the Year 
Book number of The Playground, issue of April, 


1926. This compilation of statistics is illustrated 


with several charts, two of which are here re- 
produced. Summaries of some of the statistics 
follow: 
Cities reporting play areas under leadership...... 748 
otal number of workers employed............. 17,177 
rotal number of play leaders working without pay. 6,799 
Total number ot separate play spaces reported 8,608 
Indoor recreatiom COMEETB. oc ccccccccccccccces 1,613 
Ball GOGH «cu nan desepeset ceAee hh dius sencesesa 2,831 
Ce BOP Pee rT eee TTT Perr ee 6,110 
Swit “WEED 2a wands ban Vensecdatscensceses 879 
Bathe Ge scr ceban ae dWa 6a cas van csdeceseas 273 
Summer camps under recreation systems.......... 200 
Municinnl @O5E GUUSGORs oo cieds.00cdc0ced doccecens 153 
Skatiog® QIGGGD 06 ceccteschuburetkeascceuececss 1,217 
New play areas opened in 1925 for the first time 654 
Number of cities in which land or property was 
donated for recreation during 1925.......... 83 
Approximate number of cities and towns over 8, 000 
population not reporting a single playground. . 362 


Management of Recreation Facilities 


The forms of municipal administration in the 
cities sending complete reports are summarized as 
follows: 


Managing Authority No. of Cities 


Playground and Recreation Commissions, Depart- 
ments, Divisions, Boards or Bureaus........ 174 
Beards. GF Tea eAs eda bawroeesscnsevesee 113 


Park Boards, Commissions, Departments and Bu- 
reaus, or Park and Recreation Commissions. 
City Councils 
Departments or Boards of Public Works........ 10 
Departments of Public Welfare 3 


Welfare and Recreation Commissions 
Departments of Public Utilities 
Bath-House Commissions 


» 
City Planning Commissions.................. " l 
l 


Shade Tree Commissions 


In a number of cities municipal departments 
combined in the management of playgrounds and 
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follows: 
Managing Authority No 


community centers, as 





of Cities 
Board of Education and Park Board ore ae 8 
Recreation Department and Board of Education 6 
City and Board of Education : 5 
Recreation Department and Park SARS... acc 2 
21 
Private organizations maintaining playgrounds, 
recreation centers, or community recreation activ- 
ities are reported as follows 
Managing Authority No. of Cities 
Playground and Recreation Associations, Leagues, 
Committees and Societies, Community Service 
Boards, Associations and Bureaus............ 175 
Civic, Welfare and Improvement Leagues, Associa 
i 2 a ol Cw abt ep eedwes 34 
Women’s Clubs 13 
Rotary, Kiwanis and Lions Clubs 13 
Industrial Plants 11 
Parent Teacher Associations 9 
» oT 7 
Boards of Missions and Church Societies { 
Athletic Associations 3 
ON GEE ocacscncs 4 
Chambers of Comm TCE. oc cece eee ecceceesens 3 
Girls’ Clubs and Councils 
American Red Cross l 
pT ES Ce ere 1 
“978 
Number of Gly Governments Appropr 1a L119 
Fiblic Fands for Com munity Kecrea { 
600 a 
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Finances 

The sources of support for community recrea- 
tion activities in the 748 cities agees aring in the 
Year Book table are summarized 1 ollows 

Source of Support f Cities 


Municipal funds 
Private funds 


is 
Municipal and private funds 91 
County funds ........ ; 4 
State, municipal, and county funds 
State, municipal, and private funds.. 2 
County and private funds. / 10 
743 
A large increase is found in the number of cities 
voting bonds for recreation purposes in 1935. 
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HOLOPHANE 


Asymmetric Street Lighting 





4-WAY REFRACT- 
OR—For use over 
the center of street 
intersection. " 





2-WAY REFRACT- 
OR—For use be- 
tween intersections 
when blocks are 
long. 





BILUX REFRACT- 
OR—For use in or- 
namental units. 





ASYMMETRIC 
DOME REFRACT- 
OR—For use in or- 
namental units. 





HIGHWAY RE- 
FRACTOR—For 
lighting highways. 





THE HOLOPHANE COMPANY 


NEW YORK AND TORONTO 


HOLOPHANE DIRECTS LIGHT SCIENTIFICALLY 
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vifty-two cities report bond issues totaling $7,- 
16 M6I ane 

That public-spirited citizens are recognizing the 
ommunity value of land or property devoted to 
recreation purposes is evidenced by the increasing 
number of gifts reported from year to year. 
“ighty-three cities report land or property donated 
during 1925, as compared with 65 cities reporting 
in 1924. Sixteen cities report loans of property 
ior recreation purposes, 


Special Recreation Activities 
The organization of leagues in connection with 
community recreation activities is reported as fol- 
lows: (The figures in parentheses indicate the 
number of cities reporting in each case.) 


Leagues Teams Players 
Baseball ..... 1,301 (4138) 8,981 (385) 161,758 (319) 
Playground ball 1,243 (249) 8,399 (231) 103,538 ae 
Football ...... 247 (126) 949 (107) 55,870 (86) 
Soccer cecocse 236 (109) 1,667 (100) 37,790 (87) 
Basketball . 913 (264) 5,934 (240) 63,516 (201) 
Quoits ....... 452 (167) ,692 (134) 63,043 (126) 
Volley-ball 703 (267) 8,834 (242) 35,685 (195) 
Bowling ..... 124 (61) 844 (52) 6,136 (44) 
Miscellaneous . 962(103) 3,964 (84) 57,707 (83) 
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_ Other special recreation activities reported by 
the various cities include: 


Badge tests. .......+. 160 Domestic science...... 112 
Community singing.... 246 Gardening ........... 73 
"Pa 165 Art activities......... 177 
i are 185 Craftsmanship ....... 265 
Music memory contests 67 Junior police.......... 83 
Toy symphonies....... 53 = Self-government ..... 76 
ee, SE eee 240 = Athletics for industrial 

eae 256 EE 07 
Holiday celebrations., 296 Winter sports........ 199 
Block parties......... 53 Organized hiking...... 295 
Motion pictures....... 163 Marble tournaments... 177 


Citizenship activities.. 124 


S Horse-shoe tournaments 287 
First aid classes...... 8 


Forums 


Lists and Statistical Tables 


In addition to the foregoing and other data of 
value to recreation departments, the Year Book 
number of The Playground contains a list of of- 
ficers of recreation, commissions, boards and as- 
sociations, and tables of playground and com- 
munity recreation statistics for the 748 cities 
reporting. Copies of this issue can be secured for 
50 cents each from the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


Should Police Departments Have Exclusive Control 
of Street Traffic? 


DISCUSSION of the problem, which is 

puzzling so many cities, of the most ef- 

fective organization for the planning 
and administration of street traffic control, is 
a feature of a report submitted in January to 
Mayor Frank X. Schwab of Buffalo by W. 
B. Powell, traffic engineer. Mr. Powell, who 
has been serving for a year past as engineering 
advisor to the Chief of Police of Buffalo, offers 
the following recommendations for more ef- 
fective coordination of traffic work in that city: 


Police Department Organization 


The present organization of those divisions of 
the Police Department which come in contact with 
the traffic situation are not as closely coordinated 
as they should be for the most effective work. As 
now constituted, these forces comprise the follow- 
ing groups, each reporting independently to the 
Chief of Police: . 

A. Motorcycle squad, 23 men commanded by 
a Captain 

B. Traffic squad, 76 men and 3 lieutenants com- 
manded by a lieutenant designated as “Chief of 
Traffic” 

C. Horse-mounted squad, 30 men commanded 
by a lieutenant 

D. Record Bureau, 4 men under direction of 
Chief Desk Lieutenant 

E. Electric Signal Bureau under direction of 
Chief Electrician ; 

The result of this form of organization is that 
the Chief of Police is in effect the actual director 
of traffic, since he is the common source of au- 
thority under which all these forces must act. 
However, his other duties are of such importance 
and varied character that he cannot give the amount 
of attention to traffic plans and regulation that the 
situation demands. Coaioeoaintly, plans are pro- 


posed and executed by the commanding officers of 
each group independently, with the confusion and 
overlapping of authority which naturally would 
result ad such an arrangement. 

Furthermore, the planning of traffic regulations 
is now recognized as distinctly an engineering 
problem, which regular police officers have neither 
the time nor the technical training to handle with 
the greatest efficiency. There should be added to 
the force a consulting engineer whose duty it shall 
be to scrutinize and approve all plans for changes 
in traffic control, but who shall have no authority 
of administration. 


The administration of traffic regulations by the 
three groups A, B and C should be coordinated 
by placing them all under the direct command of 
an inspector or a captain, who will report direct 
to the Chief of Police, but who will relieve him 
of alt details of coordinated administration. In 
this connection, a traffic school should be estab- 
lished for all men of the department, so that 
uniform methods of traffic control may be em- 
nloyed throughout the city. 

In addition, the motorcycle squad should be 
greatly enlarged and should be equipped not only 
with additional motorcycles, but also with a con- 
siderable number of small standard automobiles, 
which are more effective then motorcycles in de- 
tecting many forms of traffic violations. There 
should be organized within the motorcycle squad 
a small group of trained men to investigate all 
serious accidents immediately, equipped with 
cameras and measuring instruments, so that first- 
hand expert information may be obtained as to 
causes and responsibility. 

Eprtortat Note.—Buffalo’s new Chief of Police, James 
W. Higgins, as one of his first official acts after taking 
office on January 1, has put the foregoing recommenda- 
tions into effect to the extent of designating Capt. Joseph 
Godfrey to command all three of the active squads, A, B 
and C. The American City will welcome comments on the 
question of coordinating the police and engineering fea 
tures of traffic control, from any official who feels that 
the problem has been satisfactorily solved in his city. 
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Right over the old brick! 


Before Conant Street, Maumee, Ohio, shown above, was paved 
with Trinidad Native-Lake Asphalt in 1923, it was a consider- 
ably-the-worse-for-wear brick street. Resurfacing with Trinidad 
transformed it into a substantial thoroughfare which has stood 
traffic for 3 years—and will stand it for ten times that long, 
judged by hundreds of other Trinidad Lake Asphalt pavements. 


Old brick, concrete, macadam, and stone streets can be resur- 
faced with Trinidad lake Asphalt at half the usual cost—and ; 
Trinidad is long lasting and low in maintenance cost. i 


For road building, Bermudez Road Asphalt has proved its merit 
Interesting data on request. 
The Barber Asphalt Company 


Philadelphia 
New York Chicago Pittsburgh St.Louis KansasCity San Francisco 


TRINIDAD aspHair 
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The City’s Legal Rights and Duties| 
Conducted by A. L. H. Street, Attorney at Law 
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Chieago Speed Ordinance Held to Be Void 
as Inconsistent with State Law 


The Illinois state law makes it prima facie neg- 
ligent to drive a motor vehicle faster than ten 
miles per hour in closely built-up city sections, or 
faster than fifteen miles an hour in residential dis- 
tricts, or faster than twenty miles an hour outside 
such sections and districts. The city of Chicago 
adopted an ordinance containing a prohibition 
against driving motor vehicles faster than ten 
miles an hour across streets on which street cars 
ure operated. Declaring the provision to be void, 
the Illinois Supreme Court said in the case of 
Hoigard vs. Yellow Cab Company, 150 Northeast- 
ern Reporter, QII: 


“The rate of speed is inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of the Motor Vehicle Act, for, while the 
limitation is not less than that which the act de- 
clares prima facie evidence of an unreasonable rate 
of speed through the closely built-up business por- 
tions of the city, the ordinance applies to all streets 
throughout the city on which street cars are oper- 
ated, and its application is not controlled by traf- 
fic conditions at the intersections but the ordinance 
applies to all intersections, regardless of the 
amount or character of the traffic. The mere 
existence of a street-car track, without any ref- 
erence to the kind or amount of the traffic, makes 
the ordinance applicable, however sparse may be 
the population of the district, or however light may 
be the traffic on the street.” 


County May Contribute to Cost of Construction 
of State Thoroughfare 


That a highway constitutes a state thoroughfare 
does not preclude a contribution to its cost by 
political subdivisions through which it extends, 
holds the Florida Supreme Court in the recent 
case of Lewis vs. Leon County, 107 Southern Re- 
porter, 146. 

In that case a county bond issue was unsuccess- 
fully assailed on the ground that the roads to be 
improved were state trunk highways. The Court 
said : 

“Whether the road be called a state road or a 
county road, it is open to the use of the general 
public, both of the county and the state, and its 
benefits flow to both the county and the state. 
It may be a state road, both in name and in own- 
ership, but as to that portion which passes through 
a particular county it is also to all intents and 
purposes, and in its beneficent effect, a county 
road as well. In substance and effect, such 
through or trunk-line highways are not exclu- 
sively state highways. Whether the county 
or the state constructs or owns or maintains any 
given portion of a through highway, connecting 
neighborhoods, villages, and towns within the 


county, as well as counties and cities beyond its 
boundaries, and facilitating travel, transport and 





intercommunication between them, the use is the 
same, and the benefits are the same” 


Mere Illegality of a Municipal Act Will Not 
Support a Taxpayer's Suit 

Unless there was detriment to a city or its tax- 
payers in selling water from the municipal water- 
works to consumers outside the city limits, a tax- 
payer had no standing to restrain such sale, held 
the New York Court of Appeals in the case of 
Western New York Water Company vs. City of 
Buffalo, 151 Northeastern Reporter, 207. The 
Court remarked: 


“Mere illegality is not enough. The very na- 
ture and purpose of a taxpayer’s action, like the 
present one, presume that there will be more than 
illegality to enable him to intervene. The basic 
theory of such an action is that the illegal action 
is in some way injurious to municipal and public 
interests, and that, if permitted to continue, it will 
in some manner result in increased burdens upon, 
and dangers and disadvantages to, the municipal- 
ity and to the interests represented by it and so to 
those taxpayers. There are other penal- 
ties than a taxpayer’s action for those municipal 
officers who disregard their responsibilities and 
transgress their limitations.” 


Public Utility May Be Required 
to Meet New Needs 

In the case of Village of Massena vs. St. Law- 
rence Water Company, 214 New York Supple- 
ment, 113, the defendant unsuccessfully resisted 
proceedings to compel it to extend its mains, on 
the ground that the street along which the exten- 
sion was demanded was not in existence when 
the company obtained its franchise. The Su- 
preme Court for St. Lawrence County, New York, 
said: 

“To say that it is not bound to furnish its ser- 
vice to streets that were not then in existence is 
just as reasonable, in my judgment, as to say that 
it should not provide such service to persons who 
were not then living. A grant of authority to use 
the streets of a municipality for the purpose of 
conducting water, without any express lim’‘tition. 
should not be restricted to existing streets an 
highways, but should be construed so as to include 
streets subsequently enlarged, changed, or opened. 
A franchise for supplying water not only confers 
a privilege, but imposes an obligation, upon the 
defendant to serve the public in a reasonable way.” 

It was further decided that any inadequycy in 
existing water-rates was no defense to the pro- 
ceeding to compel extension of the mains. 'f the 
rates are inadequate, the company has a legal rem- 
edy to secure reasonable compensation for the ser- 
vice rendered. 
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Power and Speed insure greater 


Work Capacity 


In the purchase of a motor-truck, Work 
Capacity will be considered first. Your 
truck must be powerful enough to handle 
its loads on the steep hills and in heavy 
going, without sacrificing the speed that 
governs its earnings. 


Every GMC model; from the 1 ton to the 15 
ton Big Brute Tractor-Truck; is powered with an 
engine of greater than average capacity. Yet 
GMC full pressure lubrication and the dual cool- 
ing system make speed possible and safe. 








In the Big Brute heavy duty models, tremendous 
reserve power is provided through the GMC 53 
horse power Engine and the famous GMC Two- 
Range Transmission, without uneconomical 
“over-powering” or sacrificing one iota of speed. 


The engineering and manufacturing standards 
attained by General Motors make this exceptional 
GMC work capacity possible—with economy. 


The Superintendent of | 
Machinery of the Paving 
Department of Minneapolis, 
has the following to say: 
“Have 4 GMCs, one ran 
three years before the first 
overhaul, being out of ser- 
vice only three days in the 
four years. Total repairs on 
the four trucks during four 
years has not exceeded 
$400.” 














Sold and Serviced Everywhere by Branches, Distributors and Dealers of 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY, Pontiac, Michigan 


A DIVISON OF YELLOW TRUCK AND COACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 








GMC 1,16 and 2% ton trucks GMC Big Brute 3 and 5 ton trucks 
GMC Big Brute 4 to 15 ton Tractor Trucks Yellow Light Delivery Trucks 
Co. GMT Co—1926 Yellow Cabs Yellow Coaches Hertz Drivurself Cars 
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A Railway Anti-Smoke Ordinance Declared to 
Be Void as Being Too Drastic 


An ordinance adopted by the city of Buffalo re- 
quired railways operating locomotives within the 
city to file by a certain time plans to abolish steam 
as power, and make it unlawful one year there- 
after to operate within the city engines emitting 
“smoke or steam.” This ordinance was held by 
the New York Supreme Court to be unconstitu- 
tional for unreasonableness and interference with 
interstate commerce. (City of Buffalo vs. New 
York Central Railroad Company, 212 New York 
Supplement, 1.) The Court said, after an ex- 
tended discussion of municipal powers: 

“The ordinance is not only unreasonable but im- 
possible. It was stated upon the argument, and 
not denied, that defendant operated over 200 trains 
a day of one kind or another in the city of Buffalo. 
. . . A penalty of $250 for each one, assessed 
against the defendant, and a like penalty against 
each servant in charge of such trains, such penal- 
ties being reassessed every day, create a situation 
where defendant can, in a real sense, be said to 
have been denied the equal protection of the law 
granted to criminals even, as wel! as to public 
service corporations upon whose continued exist- 
ence the very life of commerce and the prosperity 
of the nation depend. The defendant is threatened 
with annihilation for having the temerity to resist 
this ordinance and test its validity. The penalties 
accumulated since the case was argued stagger the 
imagination. The situation constitutes a denial 
to defendant of the equal protection of the 
law. . ; 

“Whether or not it is good public policy to enact 
and enforce such an ordinance as the one here in- 
volved is a matter for the wisdom of the city gov- 
ernment rather than for regulation by the courts. 
The many millions of dollars that the defendant 
would have to spend to obey the ordinance would 
sooner or later have to be collected from the public 
served by the defendant. That is not a matter 
which interests us here: but, for reasons above 
stated, the ordinance seems to me to be grossly 
unreasonable, and therefore unconstitutional, as 
well as an unauthorized interference with interstate 
commerce.” 


Where Fee Title to Bed of Street Is Not Owned 
by City, It Has No Right to Construct a 
Comfort Station Under Such Street f 

Where a city does not own the fee simple 
title to land used for street purposes, an abutting 
property owner may enjoin use of the strip for 
other than purpose of travel, etc., according to 
the decision of the Washington Supreme Court in 
the case of Motorramp Garage Company vs. City 
of Tacoma, 241 Pacific Reporter, 16. The opinion 
Says: 

“There can be no question that the dedication 
of the street for a public highway would not allow 
the municipality to interfere with the access and 
ingress to the abutting lot, and it might be that 
the lot owner could maintain the action, even 
though the interference was not actual at the time 
the suit was begun, but was potential, in that it 
might occur when the lot owner was seeking to 
use his property in a different manner from that 
which he was exercising at the time the suit was 
brought. . . It is not everything that is con- 
ducive to public health, comfort, and convenience 
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which justifies a municipality in making use of its 
streets, the fee of which is in private individuals, 
for the purpose of protecting that health, adding 
to that comfort, or increasing that convenience.” 


oF ae) 


Municipal Property May Not Be 
Donated for Private Benefit 

Setting aside a conveyance of land by a village 
to a manufacturing company, the Wisconsin Su- 
preme Court said in the case’of Village of Sur- 
ing vs. Suring State Bank, 207 Northwestern Re- 
porter, 944: 

“Somé claim is made that, if the village had 
power to acquire the property in question, it also 
had power to convey. If it be assumed that the 
village had power to convey in a proper case, that 
would not justify a conveyance in this case which 
was by way of gift of the property to private 
parties for private benefit. A municipality can- 
not, by statute, be authorized to raise funds for 
such purposes, and bonds issued by a municipality 
in aid of a manufacturing enterprise are void, be- 
cause the promotion of private manufacturing en- 
terprises is not a public purpose.” 


Private Consumer May Attack 
Unreasonable Water-Rates 


The opinion of the New York Supreme Court 
for Westchester County in the case of Town of 
Mamaroneck vs. New York Interurban Water 
Company, 212 New York Supplement, 629, deals 
with forty different legal aspects bearing upon the 
right of the town and its inhabitants to prevent 
defendant from putting into effect increased water- 
rates. One of the most important declarations 
made by the Court was: 

_ “The lawful right of any private consumer to 
insist upon a supply of water at reasonable raies 
is so clear that it exists, even against the agree- 
ment of the municipality in which he resides, mae 


with the company, purporting to establish a mini- 
mum rate.” 


Objections That Were Unavailing Against a 
Sewer Improvement 


Concerning objections made by taxpayers to 
assessments for a municipal sewer improvement, 
the Missouri Supreme Court said in the case of 
Williams vs. Hybskmann, 278 Southwestern Re- 
porter, 377: 

“The establishment of the private sewers, be- 
fore the city saw fit to proceed under the statute, 
only showed the necessity for sewers, and the 
fact that sewers were thus established by individ- 
ual action should not hamper the city in its power 
to establish sewers for all persons in that por- 
tion of the city. 

_ “As for certain parts of the district not hav- 
ing water facilities, the fact that there was ne 
sewerage may he the reason for such lack. and. 
if that be a valid reason, then the opportunity for 
obtaining these advantages would be forever for- 


hidden by these objections moving in endiess 


chain. It does not appear that the property in the 
territory already possessed of sewer advantages 
could have been made into a separate district of 
its own and the other districts created outside of 
it. The construction of the private sewers could 
not interfere with or hamper the city in the exer- 
cise of its power.” ‘ 
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The U. S. Bureau of Public Roads 


(Department of Agriculture) 


Has Tested 


Vibrolithic Method Concrete 


Compared With 


Concrete as Ordinarily Built 





The Official Report of these Tests Jf you do not subscribe to 
appears on Pages 36 to 45, inclu- that important publication, 
sive, of the April, 1926, issue (Vol. 7, we will gladly furnish you 
No. 2) of “Public Roads,” the Of- = with the April number upon 
ficial Monthly Research Publica- receipt of a request, written 
tion of the United States Bureau of — on your letterhead. 

Public Roads. 


It’s Well Worth Your Reading 


Gimerican Vibrotithic Corporation 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING DES MOINES, IOWA 
SALES OFFICES IN 23 OTHER CITIES 
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Zoning Notes 


Prepared by Frank B. Williams 


Author of “The Law of City Planning and Zoning” 
From data collected by the Zoning Committee of New York (233 Broadway) 
Mr. Williams may be addressed in care of Tue American City, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Recent Zoning Statutes and Ordinances 

Districr or CoLtumBia.—Act of Congress ap- 
proved April 16, 1926, amending the act regu- 
lating the height of buildings approved June 
1, 1910. The act of 1910 fixed a maximum 
height limit for the city of Washington at 
110 feet. The amendment permits the erec- 
tion of a building (the Press Club) at the 
corner of 14th and F Streets to a height not 
to exceed 140 feet. 


Recent Zoning Decisions 

MARYLAND.—Tighée v. Osborne, Inspector of 
Buildings for Baltimore City, Court of Appeals, 
reported in the Baltimore Daily Record, April 10, 
1926. An ordinance empowers the Zoning Com- 
missioner to refuse to issue permits for pro- 
posed “structures, use or changes of use of which 
would create hazards from fire or disease or would 
menace the public se- 





The passage of 
statutes granting 
exceptions to gen- 
eral building regu- 
lations in special 
cases is most un- 
fortunate, especial- 
ly in a city with a 
zoning ordinance. 
Such _ exceptions 
should be made 
only in a method 
prescribed by gen- 
eral rule, giving all 
persons claiming 
hardship an oppor- 
tunity to prove it 
before a competent 
tribunal, as, for in- 
stance, a board of 
appeals, whose dis- 


Two laws* just 
ture of the state of 


ing. 





Pioneer Legislation in New York 


assed by the Legisla- the 
ew York, give munic- 
ipalities in that state powers which they 
have never been able heretofore to exer- I 
cise. Although in the main dealing with It 
the planning of the public features of the 
community, their effectiveness is in no 
small measure due to the correlation they 
effect between the laying out of these the 
features and zoning which regulates the 
private features within the community. 

For an outline of the sco 
legislation, and the text of the city law, 
see pages 671 to 674 of this issue. The 
village law is identical in purpose with the 
city law and practically identical in word- 


* Laws of 1926, Chapters 690 and 719. Based 


curity, health or mor- 
als.” Held that the 
delegation of power by 
City Council is 
valid. The language 
used correctly desig- 
nates objects to which 
is universally con- 
ceded the police power 
applies; and the city 
under its charter has 
right to exercise 
within the limits of the 


n municipality the full 
of this new police power of the 
state. 

And the delegation 


of power by the Coun- 
cil to the Zoning Com- 
missioner is a proper 


: Fadi A: 1026, Chapters 600 and 7: one. It has its limits, 
cretionary nding on the pamphlet, ‘‘Planning of Unbuilt Areas in laid down in the ordi- 
is subject to court yo od pr he ey Form of State Enablin canes ead tev decielece 

- Ann s,’’ published by the Regiona. y decisions 
review. Plan of New York and Its Environs, 130 East of the Court. Suffi- 

Lone Beacu, CALir.— ed gg ~ Bes od io — by Edward M. cient rules are there- 





Ordinance, April 7, 





fore stated to guide the 





1925. 
Greenwicu, Conn.—Ordinance, February 1, 1926 
Hartrorp, Conn.—Ordinance, February 9, 1925 
FLoripa.—City of Eustis, Spec. Acts, 1923, ch. 
9747; Town of Seabreeze, Spec. Acts, 1923, 
ch. goot. 

Sr. Louts, Mo.—Ordinance, approved by Mayor, 
April 26, 1926 

New Yorxk.—Planning enabling act for 
with zoning provisions, 1926, ch. 690. 

New Yorxk.—Planning enabling act for villages, 
with zoning provisions, 1926, ch. 719. 

New Yorx.—General zoning enabling act for 
towns, 1926, ch. 714. 

New Yorx.—Zoning enabling act for 
towns 1926, ch. 715. 

Gen Cove, N. Y.—Ordinance, May 3, 1926 

LynsBrook, N. Y.—Ordinance, January 4, 1926 

Mitt Neck Vitrace, N. Y.—Ordinance, April 
17, 1926 

Vircinta.—Enabling act, March 26, 1926 


cities, 


certain 


Commissioner in the 
exercise of his discretion. 

Note sy Eprror.—While this ordinance may 
serve a useful purpose, it should be borne in 
mind that it is not, properly speaking, a zoning 
ordinance. Zoning should be comprehensive, and 
in accordance with rules and plans known in ad- 
vance; this ordinance gives an official the power 
to decide each case, as it arises, upon its merits. 

New Yorx.—Matter of Brady (Walsh et al.), 
Supreme Court, reported in New York Law Jour- 
nal, April 25, 1925. A _ well-reasoned case in 
which it is held under the circumstances, carefully 
considered by the Court, that (1) the decision of 
the Court of Appeals does not constitute an annul- 
ment of provisions of the zoning ordinance but (2) 
is a variation to relieve practical difficulties and 
unnecessary hardships, and (3) is a reasonable 
exercise of discretion which the Court will not 
disturb. 

New Yorx.—Matter of Fox Lane Corporation 
v. Mann; same v. Moore; Supreme Court, Appel- 
late Division, reported in New York Law Journal, 
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Che Tourist Prepares 


ITH the first days of May the motorist begins to tune up his 

engine and count the days and weeks until vacation—and 

the call of the road. For the next few weeks, until the glor- 
ious day when he starts out with bag and baggage, he will be study- 
ing road maps and blue books, planning his tour in advance. 


Be sure of one thing: So far as possible his trip will follow those 
roads which the maps show as “Paved” or “Improved.” He has been 
touring before. He knows the discomfort of bumping over rough 
roads that nullify the best of shock absorbers. He knows what it 
means to plow through sticky mud or through dust that chokes and 
blinds him. He wants no more of them. He is looking for pleasure, 
not adventure. He stays on the good roads, where he finds comfort 
and safety. 


Many communities are losing the profitable patronage of the 
motor tourists because of a mistaken impression that the expense of 
improving their roads would be very high. Every community may 
have good roads at small expense by using 


Stanolind Paving Asphalt and Standard 
Asphalt Road Oils 


Our engineers will be glad to make a survey of your roads, without 
charge, recommend the correct grades of asphalt or road oils for your 
requirements, and make an estimate of the expense. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INDIANA) 
General Offices: 910 S. Michigan Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

ILLINOIS INDIANA IOWA MICHIGAN WISCONSIN MISSOURI 

Chicago Evansville Davenport Detroit La Crosse Kansas City 

Decatur Indianapolis Des Moines Grand Rapids Milwaukee St. J 

Joliet South Bend Mason City Saginaw MINNESOTA St. Louis 

Peoria KANSAS Sioux City N. DAKOTA Duluth 

Quincy Wichita S. DAKOTA Fargo Mankato 

Huron Minot Minneapolis 
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April 17, 1926. Mandamus orders reversed upon 
the law, and application for mandamus order 
denied. Since the repeal, on October 3, 1924, of 
former Section 24 of the New York City Building 
Zone Resolution, there is nothing in the Resolution 
to save existing permits, and as there was no work 
commenced, or building erected or in course of 
construction at the time of the amendment, the 
provisions of the present Section 24 of the Resolu- 
tion which prevent the operation of an amendment 
to existine buildings or premises do not apply, and 
the expenditure made and obligations incurred by 
the respondent in reliance upon the permit in 
question were insufficient to give a vested right to 
erect the building in question in violation of the 
amendment. (People ex rel. Publicity Leasing Co. 
v. Ludwig, 218 N. Y. 540). 

New York.—The newspapers report a decision 
of the Supreme Court with relation to a zoning 
ordinance of the city of Troy, as follows: The 
defendants seek to erect a gasoline tank in a 
business district. The ordinance provides that 
such a building shall not be so erected except on 
consent of the owners of 70 per cent of the front- 
ages within 200 feet. No such consents were 
filed. Held that an injunction could not be granted 
because : 


The state law did not authorize the city of Troy 
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to issue permits on consent of property owners. 

A provision allowing such issuance would be 
an unconstitutional delegation by the City Council 
of legislative power to property owners. 

An ‘*‘unction will not issue because (1) the 
station in that locality is not a nuisance; (2) 
the plaintiff has not exhausted his remedies, by 
appeal to the Court of Appeals, on account of 
vetne hardship; (3) there can be no appeal by.a 
citizen unless he is specially injured. 


Recent Zoning Literature 


Newman F. Baker, Graduate Fellow of the 
University of Chicago Law School, has issued in 
book form a collection of his magazine articles 
on the legal aspects of planning and zoning, as 
follows: 

I, Municipal Aesthetics and the Law. Reprinted 
from (February, 1926) Ill. L. Rev., 20:546. 

II. The Constitutionality of Zoning Laws. Re- 
printed from (November, 1925) Ill. L. Rev., 20:213. 

IIf. Zoning Legislation. Reprinted from (Feb- 
ruary, 1926) Cornell L. Ouart., 11 :164. 

IV. Zoning Ordinances. Reprinted from (Feb- 
ruary, 1926) Iowa L. Rev., 11:152. 


V. The Zoning Board of Appeals. Reprinted 
from (March, 1926) Minn. L. Rev., 10:277. 


The Municipal Bond Market 


By Sanders Shanks, Jr. 


Editor of The Bond Buyer 


usually effected during the spring of the 
year, increasing each month until June, when 

the peak is generally reached, The total for the 
month of May will exceed by many millions of 
dollars that of any other month so far this year, 
except February, when a single issue of New York 
City bonds added $75,000,000 to that month’s total. 
The city of Baltimore sold $18,822,000 4 per cent 
bonds at a net interest cost to the city,of 4.11 per 
cent, which is the best price that the city has ob- 
tained for its bonds since August, 1924. This 
block of bonds was the largest single piece of 
financing that the city has ever effected. Boston, 
Mass., disposed of $4,395,000 4’s at a price to 
yield 3.98 per cent. There were many other of- 
ferings of interest to bond dealers, as shown in 


Tis largest volume of municipal financing is 


the list below. 

Other offerings of importance which are sched- 
uled to be sold later in the month than the time 
of this writing are $22,088,000 Detroit, 
$10,082,000 Westchester County, N. Y., $4,236,- 
000 Jersey City, N. J., $5,000,000 Chicago Sanitary 
District, Ill. These issues are all awaited with 
interest by the dealers, and indications are that 
their sale will be attended by sharp competition. 


A list of important municipal offerings of the 
month is given below: 





Rate Yield 
Amount Issue Maturity % To 
$4,395,000 Boston, Mass....... 1927-56 4 3.98 
491, Essex Co., N. J... 1927-76 ‘4 4.12 
2,000,000 Minneapolis, Minn... 1927-51 4&5 4,13 
482,000 Colhwes, N. Y...... 1927-41 4% 4.16 
979,000 ~Wyandotte, Kans.... 1927-46 ‘2 4.24 
450,000 Kenosha, Wis...... 1933-46 4 4.18 
900,000 Linn Co., Ia....... 1928-40 4% 4.24 
375,000 Oyster Bay, N. Y., 
U. F.S. D. No. 4. 1927-41 4% = 4.26 
1,100,000 Milwaukee Co., Wis. 1937-46 4% 4.26 
DUR Ge. TE ccecsccdece 1956-46 4% 4.27 
700,000 San Diego, Calif.... 1930-65 5 4.33 
1,100,000 Fort Collins, Colo.. 1940 4% 4.40 
590,000 Akron, Ohio....... 1927-46 4% 4.43 
810,000 Ferndale, Mich..... 1927-56 4% &4% 4.47 
860,000 Port of Portland, 
CT Gat dswiawen oe 1927-41 4% 4.48 
330,000 Lake Charles, La... 1927-66 4% 4.65 
2,562,000 Macomb Co., Mich.. 1928-36 ‘a 4.69 
“ 602,000 Long Branch, N. J.. 1928-66 4 4.74 
Mich., 375,000 Newport News, Va.. 1928-46 4% 4.98 
\ 2,100,000 St. Petersburg, Fla. 1955-6 5 5.00 
1,400,000 Dade Co., Fla. Sp. 
Tax Sch. Dist. No. 
Dinan kées oadeeude 1929-54 6 5.81 
1,100,000 W. Palm Beach, Fla. 1927-36 5 5.85 
900,000 Winter Haven, Fla.. 1927-36 6 7.10 
A NEW DEPARTMENT OF MUNICIPAL FINANCE AND ACCOUNTING 
Beginning with the July issue, a section devoted to Municipal Finance and Accounting will be a 


Siogecms the City Treasury 

The ctions of the City Comptroller 

The Operation of the Tax Collector’s Office 
Accounting for the City’s Funds 


The Budget as an Instrument of Control 





regular monthly feature of this magazine. This department will be conducted by Francis Oakey, O.P.A., 
of the firm of Searle, Oakey & Miller of New York. 
Among the a“ subjects to be discussed will be: 


The Need for Information Respecting Municipal Finances 
The Factors Which Determine the Financial Auditing of a City 
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Diesel Engine Driven Pumps 


There is an increasing demand for 
Diesel engine driven pumps. 


While at the Buffalo Convention of the 
American Water Works Convention, 
you are invited to visit the Snow-Holly 
Plant where Worthington Air-injec- 
tion Type Diesel Engines, as shown 
below, are built. 


Buses starting from the Hotel Statler 
will run to the Snow-Holly Plant 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
afternoons of convention week. 


For particulars inquire at the Worth- 
Worthington’ Four- ington booth in the exhibit room, 
cycle, Air-injection, Hotel Statler. 
Diesel Oil Engine. 





& 
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WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY BRANCH OFFICES IN 24 CITIES 
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A Small City’s Achievement in Fire 
Protection 


Albany, Ga., Again Wins First Prize in 


LBANY, GA., has won not only first 

prize among the cities of its class, but 

the grand prize among cities of all 
classes entering the fire waste contest for 1925 
conducted by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. Albany won first prize for 
1924 in its own class, repeats its triumph for 
ig25, and for its intelligent and effective fire 
prevention activities now leads the entire 
country. A low fire loss and a small number 
_of fires in proportion to population for a single 
year may well be an accident. But when a 
city shows a consistent record of a small num- 
her of fires and a low fire loss over a period 
of years, there is more than negative evidence 
that something besides good fortune must be 
given credit for results, 

Albany has a population of 18,000. Its fire 
waste in 1924 was $7,838, or $0.43 per capita. 
Its average per capita loss for the five-year 
period 1920-1924 was $1.73. For 1925 it was 
$1.50. There has been no life loss from fire 
in Albany for 15 years. Notwithstanding the 
rapid growth of this little city and the greater 
property risk involved, the fire-alarms have 
been reduced from 135 in 1916 to 127 in 1925, 
while nearly every other city in the country 
shows marked fire-alarm increases for this 
period. Albany is favored with the lowest 
fire insurance rate of any city in Georgia, per- 
haps in the South, 


Unusually Competent Administration of Fire 
Department 

What is the explanation of the forces and 
conditions present in this little southern c:ty 
that enable her to surpass all other cities 
large and small in fire safety? Albany has a 
lire Chief of such character and intelligence 
as actually to be able to register his efforts. 
His personal influence extends into the hum- 
blest home in Albany. All of the fire preven- 
tion educational activities found useful in 
other cities have for several years been carried 
on by him, but something else has been going 
on. The Fire Chief has brought local improve- 
iments definitely to pass. He has taken his 
logical position as the conservator of Albany’s 
fire safety, and his public educational routine 
has been established with the object of build- 
ing up a community interest and morale that 


the Inter-Chamber Fire Waste Contest 


would permit him to do definite things. This 
public intelligence began to register some years 
back. The Chief began to investigate the 
cause of every fire, and publish it. Most fire 
causes constitute personal criticisms if made 
public. People do not like to be held up for 
inspection. Three years ago a_ reasonable 
building code was enacted. This is being en 
forced. The code outlawed thie wooden shingle 
Forty-five of the 127 fires last year were from 
this cause—sparks on old wooden shingle roofs 
not yet replaced. Albany will soon be reason- 
ably free from this pest and menace. 

Then there is the unusually competent ad- 
ministration of the Fire Department itself. 
The uniformed firemen inspect the city con- 
tinuously. This does not mean strolling down 
the street and marking something on a pad. 
The Department sends a uniformed fireman 


, 
ed J 


PLAQUE PRESENTED TO THE ALBANY, GA., 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AT THE MEETING OF 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES ON MAY 10 


Similar trophies of smaller design were awarded to the 
Chambers of Commerce of Portland, Ore., Long Beach, 
Calif., and Battle Creek, Mich., at the same time 
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Pave With 


ICK MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATI 


Detours ’ 
cost money —2 








OUNT up the times this year that you 

are thrown off your route by detours 

and note how few times it is caused by re- 
pair work on vitrified brick pavements. 


There are brick pavements in use today 
laid more than a quarter-century ago 
which have not yet had a dollar of repair 
cost charged against them. Even though 
designed only for the easy burdens of light 
buggies, farm wagons and horse-drawn 
drays, scores of these veteran brick pave- 
ments have proved able to carry the 
modern 10-ton motor truck. 


The paving material that holds upkeep 
and repair cost to a minimum and saves 
its community from detours is vitrified 
brick, the most economical pavement a 
community can buy. 


VITRIFIED 


al 
The Pavement that 
Outlasts the Bonds 
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through every cotton warehouse in the city at 
10 P. M., 1 A. M., and 4 A. M. every night. 
During the drouth last year the ginning plants 
were continuously supervised and the firemen 
located and removed seven individual bales of 
cotton, at different times, that were on fire, the 
loss in each case being confined to a small por- 
tion of the bale. Through the night, regular 
rounds of the business district are made, with 
inspections of each store and building. Sev- 
eral small fires were thus discovered last year 
and extinguished with slight loss in premises 
where the potential loss was great. The De- 
partment carries salvage covers on the appara- 
tus, and its efficiency has so increased as the 
men have progressed in this necessary work, 
during and after fires, that many hundred dol- 
lars of property damage was avoided last year. 
lhe officers and members are thoroughly 
trained and kept physically fit by regular daily 
exercise and weekly company drill with the 
equipment, 


Wisdom of Additional Water Storage Reservoir 

As a result of the general fire prevention 
consciousness of Albany, the provision of an 
additional reservoir for water storage was se- 
cured with little opposition and its wisdom 
demonstrated at the only serious fire of 1925. 
One hundred and twenty-six of the 1925 fires 
were controlled with a loss of $6,106. The one 
hundred and twenty-seventh was the South- 
eastern Compress fire, occurring in the drouth 


feet, entirely frame, but with two fire-walls. 
This fire had gained great headway before the 
Department arrived, but was confined to one 
of the compartments, with a loss of $21,000 
and salvage of $483,000. The Department used 
16 hose streams on this fire with a hydrant 
pressure of 125 pounds and despite the dry 
period did not deplete the water storage supply. 
Had it not been for this fire, the per capita 
loss of Albany for 1925 would have been but 
33 cents, comparing favorably with Continen- 
tal Europe. 


When we contemplate the conditions that 
exist in Albany, the consciousness of her peo- 
ple and the competence and intelligence of her 
Fire Department, while knowing the conditions 
that exist in the average American city, we 
are led to wonder how many years in succes- 
sion she will walk off with the prize given for 
fire prevention superiority. In January of this 
year, before the second and grand prize had 
been won, a larger city made a bid for Albany’s 
Fire Chief. He declined the offer. He en- 
joyed working in a city whose citizens gave 
him cooperation and shared his pride in ad- 
vancing fire safety. Not being backward in 
showing appreciation of his fine attitude, the 
city increased the Chief's compensation 50 per 
cent. We shall be surprised if Albany, Ga., is 
soon overtaken in her race with the still com- 
paratively small number of cities that are 
manifesting interest in their fire safety. 





period. 


The building was 200 feet by 1,200 


—From the April, 


Effect of Signal Lights on Traffic and Accidents 


(From a Bulletin Issued May 10, 1926, by the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce) 





: 1926, issue of the Quarterly of 
the National Fire Protection Association. 


Have Lights Did Traffic re Trafhe 
Signal lights are increasing the ve- winate "hoc Fie corde And Accident 
hicle capacity of streets and reducing : Traffic? Accidents? Installed? Installed ? Kept Now? 
the number of motor accidents in the on " @ RepanOnOae — ay _ Yes 
opinion of most of the thirty-six cities Berkeley, Calif. .......... Yes Yes Yes Yes 
reporting to the National Automobile = Gyevtiand, ‘Ohio «...-.... Xes No Yes No Yes 
Chamber of Commerce in dn investi- Columbus, Ohio ...-.----. Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Dallas, @ORRS uc ee eeere es es o ° es 
gation on this subject. ‘ Davenport, Iowa .......-- Yes = No Yes 
-nine these cities affirm Dayton, Ohio ........--- es Yes ° No No 
eat Qo of = lights reduces A.” emaggpengnen Y Y Ye Ne Yes 
int, Mich. .......««--++- es es es ° es 
the number of accidents, two believe Vert Wagas, nd. -....--- ue a Yes Yoo Yo 
2, > >» FORE WOFUR, J@RMS....«..«++~ s es o o es 
that it does not, and the remainder = Gary Wann nooo Yes Yes Yes Ne No 
a ll i | EERE co ccc cee. N No Ye es 
—— So — cf & ££ & F 
Twenty-six report that the adoption-of Huntington, W. Va. .....- Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
lights has made it possible to increase the Indianapol pede No Yes No Yes No 
volume of traffic on streets. Five are of Knoxville, Tenn. .....---- Yes 7 = oa 
; fe mot  #q. AMBPIBITIE, BEICR. «cere wenn es 
the opinion that signal lighting is not Linco’ Mich ones Yes ea No No wa 
helpful in this regard, even though use- Los Angeles, Calif.. Yes Yes No No Yes 
ful as a safety measure. That improved eee SE? Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
regulation is having beneficent effects |§ Oakland, Call... -.---. Y Yeu No N No 
seems to be borne out by the figures of so get Yes No No No 
whieh register. 8 4% decrease for the Rockford, ull Peas No Yes Yes No No 
same period a year ago. January started = os Utah...... — 3 + 
off as a high month in comparison with South Bend, Ind.......... Yes Yes No Ne Accident Only 
1925 due in part perhaps to differences Springfield, Mass......... 2 ; . ag Pm... 7 
in weather conditions. February and =  S  & Aes x es yo ba = . y 
March conversely register considerable Ew ny ees ts oer suews _ You Neo No No 
reduction enough to more than offset the Wichita, Kans. .......-.. No Yes Yes Yes Yes 
January increase. Washington, D. C ... Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
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t’s the foundation that counts 


For street track foundation, the most generally accept- 
able material is concrete. 


If you use concrete, use: 
International 


STEEL TWIN TIES 


The Steel in these ties, with nearly the same coefficient 
of expansion as concrete, is so designed as to protect and 
reinforce the concrete. With Steel Twin Ties, there is 
no likelihood of the development of gaps or voids in 
the concrete where water may collect and start 
progressive track troubles. 


TWIN TIES cut labor and material costs. 
TWIN TIES prolong the life of joints. 


TWIN TIES are also being widely used 
in tracks on concrete bridge floors. 


Write for our illustrated catalog, describing “‘New 
Construction Methods for Renewable Paved Track.” 


The INTERNATIONAL STEEL TIE CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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The Regional Scheme of the Manchester and Dis- 
trict Joint Town Planning Advisory Committee.—Re- 
port by the Committee. In two parts: 170 pp.; and 
maps. Apply to the Hon. Secretary of the Commit- 
tee, Town Hall, Manchester England. $4.00 postpaid. 

An elaborate, comprehensive, and most attractive 
presentation of the plans of the Committee for the 
progressive development of the Region, in order to 
make the most of its industrial resvurces and to pro- 
duce the best possible living conditions. The main in- 
dustry is the manufacture of textiles. The increase of 
opulation in this section makes it necessary that the 
most productive use be made of every bit of land and 
that the facilities of communication be fully developed. 
All future progress of the Region will be along pre- 
determined lines; thus waste and confusion will be 
prevented. The Region consists of parts of the coun- 
ties of Cheshire, Derbyshire, Lancashire, and York- 
shire, covering about 1,020 square miles, and there 
are 104 local authorities administering within it. A 
wealth of maps and views make clear every phase of 
the study, which is developed under the heads of 
General Survey of the Region; Communications; Zon- 
ing; Places of Historic Interest; Mining Areas ; Pub- 
lie Utility Services; Town Planning; with interesting 
material in introduction and summary. 


Public Works, Roads and Transport Congress and 
Exhibition, 1925.—Final Report, published by the 
Congress Organizing Committee, 84, Eccleston Square, 
Ss. W. 1, London, England. 516 pp. Maps, photo- 
graphs, charts, diagrams. The Congress and Exhibi- 
tion, which is organized by a joint committee repre- 
senting the principal associations of local authorities 
and their officers, is held in London in November 
every other year. The Organizing Committee en- 
deavors to further the best scientific training for stu- 
dents, the immediate objective being | the establish- 
ment of a chair of Highway Engineering. to provide 
opportunities for members and officials to discuss prob- 
lems and methods and to inspect the latest types of 
materials and machinery for public works, and to show 
the general public the work that is being done in 
their behalf. The papers and discussion here pre- 
sented include sewage disposal and purification, ac- 
tivated sludge experiments, various problems of water- 
supply, land settlement, road and bridge construction, 
lighting, regional planning, and housing. (Apply to 
the publishers.) 


The Freedom of the City.—-By Charles Downing Lay, 
Fellow, American Society of Landscape Architects, Duf- 
field and Company, New York. 1926. 115 pp. $1.00. 

Enthusiasm and admiration for the city, apprecia- 
tion of its advantages and facilities, championship of 
its very lacks and failings as characteristics that we 
really like after all—these are buoyantly expressed 
thronghout this enlivening little volume. Congestion 
is, it seems, ‘‘what we came for, what we stay for, 
what we hunger for,’’ which means that there is an 
endless list ‘‘of things that we are able to enjoy at 
will because there are so many of us.’’ Coming close 
upon a study elsewhere of the shameful housing con- 
ditions in New York City, it is somewhat startling to 
find here the statement: ‘‘The congestion of many 
people living in one room cannot, I suppose, ever be 
prevented. It is as bad in the country as in the city, 
and in either case is most likely due to some mental 
infirmity of the family.’’ The garden city comes in 
for its share of condemnation as an idealistic scheme 
‘open to the gravest objections, social and economic.’’ 
The light touch, the gay casting aside of other points 
of view and other experience, make this a fascinating 
brief, even to the extent of enabling one to read with- 
out irritation: ‘‘I suspect that those who show great 
annoyance in the subway are visitors from the soli- 
tudes, little accustomed to people and only at home 
in the out-of-doors.’’ 


The City and County of Lebanon, Pa.—A survey 
compiled by the Chamber of Commerce, Lebanon, Pa., 
of industry, commerce, finance, and agriculture in the 
county, and therefore of interest to industrialists, citi- 
zens of Lebanon, and farmers. 28 pp. (Apply to the 
Chamber.) 


A Handbook for City Officials of the Fifth and Sixth 
Class Cities of the State of California..By Wm. J. 
Locke, Executive Secretary, League of California Mu- 
nicipalities. Third edition. 1926. Published by A. 
Carlisle & Co., San Francisco. 316 pp. (Apply to 
publishers.) 

The League of California Municipalities has issued 
this book for the benefit of the officials of its mem 
ber municipalities. Each member of the League is 
entitled to one copy free of charge. Other copies may 
be obtained at nominal cost from the publishers. The 
book comprises a collection of those sections of the 
state constitution and the general laws which concern 
municipalities, also that portion of the municipal cor 
poration act which constitutes the basic Jaw under 
which California fifth and sixth class cities are gov 
erned. It also contains valuable information for the 
officials of newly incorporated towns, including a num- 
ber of model forms and ordinances. This third edi- 
tion of the handbook presents a model city charter, 
with comments, and instructions as to how to obtain 
a charter, 


Civics of My Community.—By J. Wesley Foote, 
Principal John Barry Public School, Philadelphia: 
Lecturer in the Teaching of History and Civics, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. World Book “Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 1926. In four books 
104, 72, 88, and 120 quarto pp., respectively, besides 
introductory pp. Paper covers, 68 cents each. 

This is a laboratory textbook planned to help pupils 
to investigate their community, to analyze the local 
civic material, to comprehend its application in their 
own lives, to understand their privileges, duties, and 
responsibilities as citizens. It is intended to be used 
with frequent reference to works on civics, to reports, 
maps, and other sources of governmental information. 
The student makes his own textbook and notebook. 
The four parts comprise a complete course in commu 
nity civies, starting with the comprehension of the 
community idea, and proceeding through studies of 
public health, protection of life and property, education 
recreation, city planning, transportation, communication, 
the use of public and private wealth, to the structure and 
administration of local government. The author has 
truly made ‘‘the dry bones to live.’’ 


Highway Research Board.—Part II of the Proceed- 
ings of the Fifth Annual Meeting of the Highway Re- 
search Board, held at Washington, D. C., December 3- 
4, 1925. Printed in advance of Part I. Covering the 
report of the special investigation of the Economic 
Value of Reinforcement in Concrete Roads, by C. A. 
Hogentogler, of the Highway Research Board. Edited 
by Charles M. Upham, Director of the Board, and §S. 
S. Steinberg, Assistant Director. Published by the 
Division of Engineering and Industrial Research of 
the National Research Council, B and 21st Streets. 
Washington, D. C. 135 pp. Photographs, diagrams. 
tables. Reports on a number of supplementary studies 
are also given. In this investigation roads in all parts 
of the country were examined, so that the report covers 
® vast majority of local conditions. (Apply to the 
publishers.) 


American Road Builders’ Association.—Proceedings 
of the Twenty-third Annual Convention, held in Chi 
cago, Ill, January 12-14, 1926, including a list of ex- 
hibitors at the Seventeenth Annual Road Show. Pub 
lished by the Association, 37 West 39th Street, New 
York. 281 pp. Illustrated. $3.00. The papers and 
discussions cover the following subjects: the financing 
and planning of roads; making contracting pay; traf 
fic problems on highways and city streets; paving prac- 
tice and the handling of materials and equipment: road 
maintenance; and the relations between contractor and 
engineer. (Apply to the publishers.) 


Gas Systems for Welding and Cutting.—Regulations 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters for the 
installation and operation of such systems, as recom- 
mended by the National Fire Protection Association. 
Edition of 1925. Pocket size. 21 pp. (Apply to 
the National Fire Protection Association, 40 Central 
Street, Boston, Mass.) 
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Automobile Green Book.—Published by Scarborough 
Motor Guide Company, vy Ind., and Boston, 
Mass. Volumes 1 and 2 for 1926. 891 and 987 pp. 
respectively. Each $3.00. 

r° valuable road reference and tourists’ guide, with 
folding me, in each volume, and many local maps in 
the text. olume 1 covers the New England States, 
Canada, and the trunk lines west and south, and is the 
official guide book of the Automobile Legal Association. 
Volume 2 covers New York, Pennsylvania, Canada, New 
Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Florida, and trunk lines east and west and is the offi- 
cial guide book of the New York State Automobile 
Association. Each volume is also a golf club guide. 


The Work of the 1926 Legislature of New Jersey. 
The Legislative Reference Department of the New 
Jersey State Library, following the practice of former 
years, has issued a Descriptive List of the Laws and 
Joint Resolutions enacted by the 1926 Legislature. 
This gives the bill and chapter number of every meas- 
ure enacted ,together with the name of the introducer 
and a statement of just what the law does. Compiled 
by John P. Dullard, State Librarian, Trenton, N. J. 
30 pp. (Apply to the State Library.) 


The Selection, Care, and of Pire-Pighting 
Equipment.—By Harry J. Corcoran, Chief Engineer, 
Iowa Insurance Service Bureau, Des Moines, Iowa. A 
paper presented at the first Short Course for Fire 
Fighters, held at Iowa State College, October 13-16, 
1925. Bulletin 79 of the Engineering Extension De- 
partment. October 28, 1925. 16 pp. A general dis- 
cussion of the larger pieces of apparatus generally 
used—types, not specific makes. (Apply to the En- 
gineering Extension Department, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa.) 


Housing and Regional Planning, New York State.— 
Report of the Commission of Housing and Regional 
Planning to Governor Alfred E. Smith and to the Leg- 
islature of the State of New York, on Cost of Govern- 
ment, Land Value and Population; with an Analysis 
of the Cost of Municipal and State Government, and 
the Relation of Population to Cost of Government, In- 
come and Land Values in New York State, by Donald 
H. Davenport. January 11, 1926. 107 _Pp. Charts, 
tables. (Apply to Clarence S. Stein, Chairman of the 
Commission, 949 Broadway, New York.) 


ustrial Survey of Peoria, 1926.—Report of a 
~ conducted by the Peoria Association of Com- 
merce in order to present to those living outside of 
the city an accurate picture of the advantages and re- 
sources of Peoria, and to analyze for the citizens the 
possibilities of local commercial, social, and educa- 
tional advancement. 17 pp. Maps, tables. (Apply 
to the Association.) 


Modern Trends in Public Health.—By James A. 
Tobey. A paper read before the Minnesota State 
Conference of cial Work, in September, 1925. Re- 
printed from Hospital Social Service. 13 pp. A com- 
prehensive summary of what has been done. through 
the ages, to lengthen the span of life and to improve 
its quality, with an inspiring look into the future of 
the science of public health. (Apply to the author, 
at the Institute for Government Research, 26 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C.) 


Program of Progress estionnaire.—-Issued by the 
Perth Amboy Chamber of Commerce and designed to 
enlist support for progressive undertakin by the 

ber to cover the next three years, and to secure 
intelligent comment from the members of the Chamber 
upon the relative importance of various lines of action 
for civic, industrial, and commercial development. A 
4-page folder. (Apply to Perth Amboy Chamber of 
Commerce, Perth Amboy, N. J.) 


Comba the Third Great Plague.—The Control of 
Venereal Diseases in Detroit. By R. 8. Dixon, M. D., 
Director of Venereal Clinic, artment of Health, De- 
troit, Mich. 16 pp. The Octo r-November-December. 
1925, issue of City Health, the bulletin of the Detroit 
Department of Health. ‘‘Education and tolerance the 
keynotes." (Apply to the Department.) 


Standards for Physicians Conducting Conferences in 
Child-Health Centers.—At a conference of state direc- 
tors of maternity and infant hygiene, the Children’s 
Bureau was requested to appoint a committee to for- 
mulate such standards. e standards were drafted 
by the Pediatric Advisory Committee of the Children’s 
Bureau, and have been approved by various authorities 
on pediatrics. 11 bs ides inserted record forms. 
This is Bureau Publication No. 154. {Apply to Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 
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Better Operation for Iowa Sewage-Treatment 
Plants.—By Hans V. Pedersen, Civil and Sanitary En- 
gineer, Iowa State Department of Health, Des Moines, 
Iowa. One of the general papers presented at the 
Seventh Conference on Sewage Treatment, at Ames, 
Iowa, November 12-14, 1925. Published February 10, 
1926. 8 pp. Summarizing the unsatisfactory condi 
tions as to operation of many municipal sewage-treat- 
ment plants in Iowa, and recommending remedies. 
(Apply to Engineering Extension Department, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa.) 


American Association for Promoting Hygiene and 
Public Baths.—The April, 1926, issue of the Journal 
of the Association gives the report of the annual Me 
morial Meeting to honor the memory of the founder of 
the Association, Dr. Simon Baruch, held October 29, 
1925, at the Dr. Simon Baruch Public Bath, 326 Riv 
ington Street, New York; and of the Annual Meeting 
held in Richmond, Va., May 8 and 9, 1925. It con 
tains a number of interesting papers on various fea 
tures of the work, for better recreation and for health 
and sanitation; also s summary of the state regulation 
of public baths, swimming pools, laundries or wash- 
houses, and comfort stations, with the particular regu 
lations, in full, of certain states; with the standards 
of the Association for swimming pools and shower- 
baths, and an analysis of swimming pool regulations, 
by Arthur Morton Crane. 94 pp. Illustrated. $1.00. 
(Apply to Arthur Morton Crane, Editor of the Journal, 
Roselle Park, N. J.) 


Street g Schedules, 1926.—Bulletin No. 75 
of the Engineering Extension Department of Iowa 
State College. December 2, 1925. A 6-page folder, 
giving the all-night and moonlight schedulés in Iowa 
for each day of the year 1926. (Apply to the Engi 


neering Extension Department, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa.) , 

Patriotic Songs.—A song sheet issued by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York, to meet the demand for an 
inexpensive collection for use at anniversary cele- 
brations. It is expected that Independence Day and 
other national holidays will be observed with unusual 
interest this year on account of the country’s Sesqui- 
Centennial. The sheet contains the words of ten songs 
which are sure to be acceptable on such occasions. 
70 cents per 100. (Apply to the Association.) 


International Association of Fire Engineers.—Pro- 
ceedings of the Fifty-third Annual Convention of the 
Association, held at Louisville, Ky., September 29- 
October 2, 1925. Published by the Secretary, James 
J. Muleahey, Chief, Fire Department, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Reported by Master Reporting Company, New York. 
260 pp. Tilustrated. Interesting verbatim material 
on the various phases of the work of the Association. 
(Apply to the Secretary.) 


_A Bibli phy on Probation, Juvenil 
P a y P. n, ae e and Domestic 


-sychia' Treatment and 
Related Subjects.—Published by the National Probation 


Association, Inc., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 15 
pp. (Apply to the publishers.) = , 


Public Ownership.—Published by the New Yor 
Federation of =uegeasive Women, Reon 406, 15 Ect 
40th Street, New York. A primer on the subject, with 
questions and answers regarding facts, policies, and 
arguments in this field. The trend of the answers is in 
— S — —_ — size. 12 pp. 5 
cents; 2 cents apiece in lots of 100 and upward. Ap- 
ply to publishers.) . — 


Report of a Mental Health —— of Staten Island. 
—The survey was requested by social agencies of Staten 
Island (the borough of Richmond, New York City). 
The study was made by the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, January-April, 1924, and was directed 
and reported by Edith R. Spaulding, M. D. Studies 
were made in the Richmond County Jail, and in the 
Children’s Court, also of children of pre-school age 
and of public school children. Conclusions and recom. 
mendations are A (Apply to the National Com 


mittee for Mental Hygiene, Inc., 370 Seventh Avenue. 
New York.) 


Pacing the Problem of Crime.—A Report of the Com- 
mittee on Municipal and Metropolitan Affairs of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. March 1, 1926. 14 pp. 
The reason for the Chamber’s activity im this matter 
is a feeling that crime can be diminished in Massachu- 
setts by proper treatment. The report offers a con- 
structive statement of proposals to correct the crime 

roblem: (Apply to the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 

oston, Mass.) 
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Super-Power Builders Choose 
International Harvester Trucks 


The Hoosier Engineering Company of Indianapolis are 
builders of the electric transmission power lines that 
stride over the nation. Their crews and trucks were 
taken into a dozen states in the past year or so; in Wis- 
consin alone they used 600 men and 40 motor trucks. 


Now, after six years of experience with trucks, the result is 
heavy-duty standardization on Internationals! The many Inter- 
nationals in this fleet have served their owners royally and 
we have protected the trucks wherever duty has called them. 
International trucks are serviced by the largest company-owned 
truck service organization in the world—International branches 
now number 120 in the United States and 17 in Canada. The 
good work of the International trucks in the Hoosier Engi- 
neering fleet is a good reference for any man with loads to haul. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY t 
606 S. Michigan Ave. of America 


( Incorporated 


Chicago, Illinois 


Mr. F. H. MILLER, Vice-President in charge of opera- 4 
tions for the Hoosier Engineering Company, states: 
““We have always considered the ability to obtain satisfactory 
service in any location as a major reason for standardization 
We have never had cause, from any standpoint, to regret 
having chosen International as our standard.” ‘ 


; 





1-ton Speed Trucks 
to 5-ton Heavy- 
Duty Trucks, 
max. cap. 
Motor Coaches, 
6- and 4-cylinder 


McCormick- 
Deering 
Industrial Tractors 
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Qualifications and Duties of a Public Health Nurse. 
—__By J. G. Townsend, Surgeon, United States Public 
Health Service. 16 pp. in the April 9, 1926, issue of 
Public Health Reports, published by the United States 
Public Health Service. Illustrated. A comprehensive 
and valuable presentation of the work of the public 
health nurse—‘‘work that embraces more than merely 
nursing or teaching prevention, for it breaks through 
the veneer of suspicion and makes the family unit a 
cooperating agency in economic, moral, and social re- 
forms which make public health possible.’’ 5 cents. 
(Apply to Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C.) 


A Civic Survey of an Iowa Municipality.—By Kol- 
land S. Wallis. A Preliminary Report on a City Plan 
for Mason City, Iowa. Part 1 and Part 2. Bulletin 
76 of the ee ey | Extension Department, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. February 3, 1926. 126 
and 31 pp. Illustrated. The author is Municipal 
Engineer of the Engineering Extension Department. 
The survey was undertaken to furnish a basis for a 
report intended to be of suggestive value to every 
nunicipality in Iowa. It is sufficiently comprehensive 
to cover definitely, though briefly, all the well-recog- 
nized elements of city planning, using Mason City con- 
ditions and needs as illustrative material. Part 2 in- 
cludes preliminary instructions to survey committees, 
a suggested outline for a housing survey, and instruc- 
tions for a street-tree survey. (Apply to the Depart- 
ment.) 





East and West Highways on Long Island.—A bulle- 
tin from the Committee on Regional Plan of New York 
and Its Environs, April 17, 1926. 16 quarto pp. 
Maps. It sets forth the necessity of special roads for 
different kinds of traffic and proposes four such roads 
—two express roads for heavy traffic, and two speed- 
ways for light traffic. (Apply to Thomas Adams, 
General Director of Plans and Surveys, Committee on 
Regional Plan of New York and Its Environs, 130 
East 22nd Street, New York.) 


Some Community Responsibilities of Hospitals.—By 
FE. H. Lewinski-Corwin, Ph.D., Director, Hospital In- 
formation Bureau of the United Hospital Fund of New 
York; Consultant in Public Health, United States Pub- 
lie Health Service. A r read before the meeting 
of the American Hospital Association at Louisville, Ky.. 
October 28, 1925. 8 pp. in the April 2, 1926, issue of 
Public Health Reports, publishea by the United 
States Public Health Service. Covering the follow- 
ing points: the formulation of an adequate community 
policy; the discharge of implied moral obligation; the 
assurance of a high type of performance; broader hos- 
pital opportunities for physicians in the community; 
the delimitation of responsibility for nurse training; 
live publicity as to hospital service rendered and its 
cost; the need of morbidity statistics; provision for 
institutional convalescence, for reclamation of ‘‘chron- 
ics,’’ and for contagious disease isolation; and partic- 
ipation in health geo 5 cents. (Apply to Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 


Niagara Frontier Planning Board.—First Annual 
Report of the Board to the New York State Bureau 
of Housing and Regional Planning. December 31, 
1925. 65 pp. Maps, diagrams. The report covers 
briefly the preliminary stages of development which 
led to the organization of the Board and of its pub- 
lieity and advisory agent, the Niagara Frontier Plan- 
ning Association, and gives also an account of the 
Board’s progress and accomplishment during the first 
six months of its operation. George Gove is Director 
of the Bureau. (Apply to Clarence 8S. Stein, Chair- 
man of Housing and Regional Planning, 949 Broad- 
way, New York.) 


Population Figures for the Cities, Incorperated Vil- 
lages, Towns and Counties of New York State. Ac- 
cording to the Census of June 1. 1925.—The informa 
tion is given in tables by counties, each county com- 
plete in itself. The brief story of the educational 
campaign that preceded the taking of the census is 
interesting. Placards explaining the reason for the 
census and the questions to be asked by the enumera- 
tors were printed in many different languages, includ- 
ing Italian, Hebrew, French, Chinese, Greek, and Lith- 
uanian, and were distributed by the thousands in the 
foreign sections of the larger cities, through coopera- 
tion with the police departments. 113 pp. (Apply to 
s Florence E. 8. Knapp, Secretary of State, Albany, 
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Street Lighting Designs.—By 0. F. Haas, Bulletin 
46A of the Engineering Department, National Lamp 
Works of General Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 18 pp. April 20, 1926. Plan, views, diagrams. 
Giving lighting ‘‘recipes’’ for business districts, arte- 
rial traffic streets, and residence streets, in cities of 
different populations, with some comments on the 
maintenance of street-lighting units. The purpose of 
the study is to help develop an adequate and efficient 
lighting plan to meet the ever increasing requirements. 
(Apply to the Department.) 


Notes on Leasing of Municipal Real Estate for 
Housing Purposes.—This typewritten report of 2 pp. 
gives extracts on this subject from the following: 
Report of the Housing Committee of the Reconstruc- 
tion Commission of the State of New York, March 26, 
1920; Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, 1925; Report of the Housing Commission of 
Milwaukee, November 30, 1918; Housing Report sub- 
mitted to the City Plan Commission, Newark, N. J., by 
EF. P. Goodrich and George B. Ford. (Apply to Mu- 


nicipal Reference Library, 1005 City Hall, Chicago, 
T}1.) 


Community Centers.-Members’ Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Community Center Association, April, 1926. 
Among other material, this bulletin contains the fol- 
lowing: History, Philosophy and Technique of Com- 
munity Center Organizing in Cincinnati, by Will R. 
Reeves, Executive Secretary, Cincinnati Community 
Service; Form of Appeal and Membership Pledge Cards 
Used in Organizing Cincinnati Community Centers; 
Form of Organization of Cincinnati Community Centers; 
Board of Education Control] Over Community Centers of 
Cincinnati. (Apply to Leroy E. Bowman, Secretary and 
Fditor, The National Community Center Association, 
503 Kent Hall, Columbia University, New York.) 


Progress Through Self-Regulation in Outdoor Ad- 
vertising—In the 4-page Bulletin No. 1 (April 12, 
1926) issued by authority of the Outdoor Advertising 
Association of America, 307 South Green Street, Chi- 
eago, Ill. At the annual convention of the industry 
held last fall in Kansas City a five-year program was 
adopted to make outdoor advertising creditable in 
substance and decorative in appearance, in order to 
achieve a result that will be satisfactory to the public, 
and to the manufacturers who use this medium, and 


effective for the industry itself. (Apply to the Asso- 
ciation.) 





A Bibliography on Research.—Selected articles from 
the technical press, 1923-1925. Published by the Di- 
vision of Engineering and Industrial Research, National 
Research Council, 29 West 39th Street, New York. 
46 pp. A valuable aid as a reference to research ac- 
tivities in specific industries. (Apply to Maurice Hol- 
land, Director of the Division.) 


National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People.—Sixteenth Annual Report, for 1925. 54 pp. 
Among the questions dealt with in the Association’s 
work for the year and covered in this report are the 
following: segregation: legal defense: lynching; dis- 
franchisement; discrimination: and cultural and artistic 
development of the Negro. The last-named portion of 
the report presents a most significant change in pub- 
lie attitude. ‘‘Today the most important periodicals 
in the country are open to Negro writers. The great- 
est publishing houses bring out the books of Negro 
authors. Negro singers and musicians fill the finest 
concert halls in the country. Colored singers are so- 
loists with the most famous orchestras.’’ (Apply to 
the Association, 69 Fifth Avenue, New York.) 


Character Problems.—-In the April 8, 1926, issue of 
the Journal of Education, 6 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., begins a series of articles by A. E. Winship, 
Editor-in-Chief of the Journal, on character problems. 
The first editorial is entitled ‘‘When the Buzzard 
Wakes Up’’ and uses the incident of a buzzard roost- 
img on a hydro-electric cable, waking, and stretching 
his wings so that they touch live wires and short-cir- 
enit the long-distance transmission of electric current, 
to illustrate the need of seeeing to it that not even 
one adolescent youth may stretch his wings in such a 
way as to do the much greater harm that moral short- 
circuiting causes in the alarming and civic situation 
of today. Another notable feature that begins in this 
issue is ‘‘Character Chats,’’ by Joseph B. Egan, Head- 
master of the Harvard-Frothingham district. Boston, 
which is being successfully used for moral instrne- 
tion in the fourth and all higher grades through the 
ninth. (Apply to the Journal.) ' 
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Cletrac 


vwooet m 


The Outstanding Choice in Recent State 
Highway Tests and a Prime Favorite 
with Road Builders Everywhere. 





EVER before has any tractor in the road building field been accorded such hearty 
and universal commendation as Cletrac “K.” During the past year this work- 
eating power unit has been given rigorous tests on the hardest jobs. It has been exhaust- 


ively tried under the most difficult conditions. 


It has been put to comparative tests for 


economy, power, stamina and endurance. And in every single instance Cletrac ““K"* made 


a showing that was truly a revelation. 


Three State Highway Departments have 
Recently Added Batteries of Model 
‘“K”’ Cletracs to Their Equipment 


The recent purchases of large numbers of Cletracs 
by State Highway Departments is a tribute to 
the supremacy of Cletrac for road work. Tennessee 
has so far this year bought twenty-one Model 
K's, making a total of fifty-seven Cletracs now 
operated by this state. South Carolina has recently 
added nineteen Model K's to their equipment. 
On March 8th West Virginia bought an additional 
six K's, making their total eighteen Cletracs. 








THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Please send at once your booklet 
*““Cletrac K for all Road Work.”’ 





State Highway Departments and Road Contract- 
ors alike have come to look upon Cletrac ““K"’ as 
the one logical and sensible tractor for highway 
work. Its tremendous power, its sure traction in 
any soil and on any grade, and above all, its un 
matched economy, make it the most eminently 
suitable power unit in the road building and road 
maintenance field. 


Mail the Coupon Today 


There are facts about this sturdy tractor that you should 
know. A letter—or the coupon mailed to us today will 
place the whole Cletrac story before you. 


| The Cleveland Tractor Company 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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International City Managers’ Association.—The 12th 
Yearbook, this "sD aoe. 1908, issue at the 
City Manager ne, wrence, Kans. t con- 
por the Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Conven- 
tion of the Association, held in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
November 17-19, 1925; also a number of interesting 
articles and items, the opening one being by Harrison 
Gray Otis, City Manager of Clarksburg, W. Va., and 
President of the Association. The Directory of City 
Manager Cities and Their Managers is given, corrected 
to March 1, 1926. 242 pp. Illustrated. $1.00. (Ap- 
ply to the magazine.) 


The First P. RB. Election in Cincinnati.—19 pp. in 
the January, 1926, issue of the Proportional Repre- 
sentation Review, published by the Proportional Repre- 
sentation League, 1417 Locust Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. The outstanding result of the election, held No- 
vember 8, 1925, was the overthrow of the Republican 
organization, which for years had completely domi- 
nated the city government but the real support of 
which was shown by the election to be only about one- 
third of the total vote. No less than 72 per cent of 
those who cast valid ballots saw their very first choices 
elected. (Apply to the Review.) 


Athletic Stadia.—Published by the Portland Cement 
Association, 111 West Washington Street, Chicago, 
Il. 10 large pages. Illustrated. Telling how some 
cities have financed their stadia, and giving detailed 
descriptions of campaigns, and information about the 
management of stadia, and about gate receipts. The 
advantages of using concrete for stadia construction 
are emphasized. (Apply to the publishers.) 


Recreation Training School of Chicago.—Announce- 
ments for 1926-1927 with enclosure ‘of 7-page circular 
on the summer term, July 5-August 6. The School is 
indorsed by the Chicago Federation of Settlements, and 
gives training for both men and women. The aim of 
the training is to develop group leaders who shall un- 
derstand the individual in his group relationships and 
to equip them with skill in such activities as offer op- 
portunity for developmental expression. These an- 
nouncements explain the opportunities of the School, 
its courses, requirements, and expenses. (Apply to 
the School. 800 South Halsted Street (Hull House), 
Chicago, Ill.) 


Municipal Ownership of Electric Light Plants.— 
Chamber of Commerce Resents Statements in Anti- 
Municipal Ownership Organ. A letter from E. P. 
Owen, Jr., Manager of the Jacksonville [Fla.] Cham- 
ber of Commerce, to George Richard Hilty. Editor of 
the Southern Utilities Magazine, Palatka, Fla. In the 
February-March, 1926, issue of the official organ of the 
Jacksonville Chamber of Commerce. It is stated that 
Mr. Hilty had published in the» November-December, 
1925, issue of his magazine a discussion under the 
heading of Living Expenses which said: ‘‘It is 1n- 
teresting to know that the 13 relatively large cities, 
where living expenses run below the average, have 
no municipal ownership of electric, gas, street rail- 
way or telephone utilities.’’ Manager Owen takes ex- 
ception to Editor Hilty’s article as misleading because 
based ‘‘on the National Industrial Conference Board’s 
misuse of figures,’’ and maintains that municipal own- 
ership and operation of the Jacksonville electric light 
plant has resulted in a considerable yearly saving to 
the city’s taxpayers. (Apply to the Chamber.) 


A Hand Book of Information for Tree Wardens and 
City Foresters.—Published by the Massachusetts Tree 
Wardens’ and Foresters’ Association, which was or- 
ganized March 27, 1913. Published December, 1925. 
Compiled and edited by Oliver Goodell Pratt and 
Everett P. Mudge, Handy size. 47 pp. Containing 
laws relating to and of interest to a tree warden or 
city forester, legal decisions relative to shade trees. 
tables relative to insect pests and tree diseases, and 
their remedies, a list of publications of value to a 
tree warden, and information regarding the Associa- 
tion. (Apply to Oliver G. Pratt, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Association, Salem, Mass.) 


Suggested Tests for Senior Account Clerk.—In the 
May, 1926, issue of Public Personnel Studies. 10 
quarto pp. Practically all of the material given in 
the tests has been used in selecting ieee secking 
account clerk work, either in the public service or in 
industry, and is helieved to represent the beet civil 
service, industrial, and psychological practice. 35 
cents. (Apply to Bureau of Public Personnel Admin- 
istration, Institute for Government Research, 26 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C.) 
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Ex tal Impact Studies on Highway Bridges.— 
By Almon H. Fuller, Professor of Civil Engineering, 
and Robt. A. Caughey, Associate Professor of Struc- 
tural Engineering, Iowa State College. Bulletin 75 of 
the Engineering Experiment Station of the College. 
December 23, 1925. 61 pp. Views, tables, diagrams. 
A report of the results of a cooperative research in- 
vestigation conducted by the Iowa Engineering Experi- 
ment Station, the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, and 
the Iowa State Highway Commission. (Apply to the 
Engineering Experiment Station, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa.) 


Reports of Committees of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association.—These reports were sent out in 
advance of the annual meeting of the Association, held 
at Atlantic City, N. J.. May 10-13, 1926. They are: 
Dust Explosion Hazards; Safety to Life, presenting 
Building Exits Code; Specifications. for Fire Tests 
of Building Construction and Materials; Laws and Or- 
dinances—Proposed Revision of Suggested Ordinance 
Regulating the Use, Handling, Storage and Sale of 
Flammable Liquids and the Products Thereof; Signal- 
ing Systems—(1) Protective Signaling Systems, (2) 
Municipal Fire Alarm Systems. (Apply to the Asso- 
ciation, 40 Central Street, Boston, Mass.) 


Potable Waters of the State of New Jersey in Their 
Relation to Health.—By Clyde Potts, C. E., President 
of the New Jersey State Department of Health. 3 pp. 
A brief analysis of the police powers of the State De- 
partment of Health in matters relating to potable 
waters and sewage disposal. A table is givon showing 
the typhoid death-rate compared with water-supplies 
from surface sources at five-yesr periods beginning 
with 1520, also for 1923. (Apply to the anthor, 30 
Church Street, New York.) 


The Highways of Jackson County, Mo.—Report on 
the County Highway Department and County Road 
System of Jackson County. Prepared by the Kansas 
City Public Service Institute, 501 Orear-Leslie Build- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo. March, 1926. VIII + 52 
mimeographed pp. Maps, charts, tables. An inquiry 
as to the present road system of the county, its cost 
and the cost of maintenance, the type of roads and 
the type of road work being done, and the extent to 
which the present work is adequate. The study was 
made during the winter months of 1925 and 1926 and 
is based on an examination of the road laws, partial 
inspection of the roads, analysis of records, anlysis of 
the organization, and conferences with officials and 
employees; it will be supplemented this summer by 
observation of road forces actually at work. (Apply 
to Wm. B. Henderson, Chairman of the Institute.) 


The Sanitary District of Chicago.—Chief Engineer's 
Report and Recommendations to the Board of Trustees 
for the Year 1926. 77 pp. Photographs, folding map. 
Giving statements of the work under contract at the 
end of 1925 upon which existing obligations must be 
met during 1926, and other work which should be let 
to complete projects under way; also new projects 
which should be started, and new projects available 
for development. (Apply to E. J. Kelly, Chief En- 
gineer, The Sanitary District of Chicago, Chicago, Tl.) 


Reports Received 

BaLtrMore, Mp.—Annual Report, Free Public Bath Com- 
mission, 1925. 

DututH, Mtnn.—Annual Report, Water and Light De- 
partment, 1925. 

Freperickssurc, Va.—Annual Report on the Fiscal Af 
fairs of the City. 1925. 

Govertcu, Ont.—Auditor’s Financial Statement, 1925. 

Greenwoop, S. C.—Annual Reports, Town Council and 
Water and Electric Light Plant, 1925: 

one" ity Mont.—Annual Report, Water Department, 

McPuerson, Kans.—Annual Report of City, 1925. 

Ocpen, Utan.—Annual Report, Auditor, 1925. 

| so, ~All ga Statistics of the Province, 1924. 

T. Paut, Minn.—Annual Report, Bureau of Civil Ser- 
vice, 1925. 

Satem, Mass.—Annual Report, Park Department, 1925. 

a City, Utan.—Annual Report, City Engineer, 

Soutn Carotrna.—Annual Report, State Board of Pub- 
lic Welfare, 1925. 

Spokane, WasH.—Annual Report, City Auditor, 1925. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Annual Report, Water mis- 
sioners, 1925. 

Wakertetp, Micnu.—Annual Report, Department of Ac- 

wi counts ‘_ mires yo Budget, = Papen — 

ESTMOUNT, Que.—Annu eports of City, year endin 

October 31, 192 me ' 
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Good Roads Portable Rock Crushing Plant used by town of Warwarsing, New York 


Easy to set up .. . to operate 





Good Roads Champion 
Rock Crusher No.6 





No. 6 Champion Rock 
Crushing Plant of John J. 
Guinan Contracting Co., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Plant used 
in State Highway construc- 
tion work. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Los ANGELES, CAL. . 


jrd & Hawthorne Sts. 


-.- tO move 


Good Roads Portable Rock Crushing Plants 
are ideal for towns—townships—counties, 
and contractors. The ease with which they 
can be set up, operated, and moved, to- 
gether with their all-around efficiency in- 
sures the most economical and practical 
results. They allow townships and bor- 
oughs to keep within their appropriations, 
and contractors to increase their profits. 


Good Roads Portable 
Rock Crushing Plants 


Good Roads Portable Rock Crushing Plants 
are made in two types — Champion and 
Climax — consisting of Rock Crusher, 
Mounting Elevator, Revolving Screen, and 
Bin. Portable plants are made in various 
sizes up to 300 tons daily capacity. These 
outfits are models of convenience and 
thousands are now in use, making profits 
for contractors and saving money for tax 
payers. Our Crusher Catatog K. A. U. gives 
detailed information. Write for it today! 


The 
GOOD ROADS MACHINERY 
CO., Inc. 
KENNETT SQUARE, PENNA. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


ATLANTA, GA. . 


26 Fremont St. : 
. 931 Santa Fe Ave. New York, N. Y. 


EVERYTHING 
FOR THE 
ROAD MAKER 


Road Graders 

Road Drags 

Road Oiling Machines 
Heating Kettles 

Rock Crushers 

Steam Road Rollers 
Tandem Rollers 
Gasoline Road Rollers 
Corrugated Culvert Pipe 
Gravel Screening Plants 
Car Unloaders 

Road Plows 

Rooter Plows 

Drag Scrapers 

Wheel Scrapers 

Dump Wagons 

Sand and Gravel Plants 
Street Sweepers 


Write for 1926 Catalog 


TRADE MARK 


- 1523 Oliver Bldg. 


569 Whitehall Sc. 
50 Church St. 





CHIcaco, ILL. 49th & Halsted Sts. PHILADELPHIA, Pa., ‘2037 Commercial Trust Bldg. 


WATERTOWN, MAss. . - « 36 Pleasant St. 


Good Roudt MACHINERY 
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On the Calendar of Conventions 


Jung 8-5.—WILLIAMsPorRT, Pa. 

Pennsylvania Commercial Secretaries Association. Mid- 
year age oe Secretary- 5 a wb Raymond Woodrum, 
Chamber ef Commerce, Norristown, Pa. 


JuNE ae e Y. P , - 
Conference tate Sanitary Engineers. nnual meet- 
ing. a ‘Treasurer, Arthur P. Miller, Assistant 


Sanitary pm U. S. Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington, D. 
JUNE sanlianiad a F. 

American Water Works Associatiom. Annual oogeting. 


Sec., Beekman C. Little, 43 City Hall, Rochester, N. 
June 8-11.—Tutsa, OKLa. 


National Association of Real Estate Boards. Annual 
convention. _ Executive retary, Herbert U. Nelson, 
310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, ILIl. 

June 9-12.—Los ANGELEs, Catir. 
National Association of Purchasing Agents. Annual 


convention and Informashow, Secretary, W. L. Chandler, 
Woolworth Building, New York. 


June 12-18.—PHILADELPHIA, Pa. ; 

American Association 0, ineers. Annual convention. 
Acting Secretary, Miss M, E. Mclver, 63 East Adams 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

June 13-18—On Boarp S. S. Ricnerizu, Montreat 10 

Ha! Hal! Bay 

Union of Manicipelities of the Province of Quebec. 
Annual convention. Secretary, R. Prieur, 326 Transporta- 
tion Building, Montreal, Que. 

June 14-16.—Hor Sprincs, Ark. 

National conterenes on State Parks. Annual meeting. 
Secretary, Beatrice M. Ward, 905 Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Junge 14-18—Denver, Coto. 

Rotary International. Amnual convention. Secretary, 
Chesley R. Perry, 221 East 20th Street, Chicago, Ill. 
June 16-18.—Scuenegctapy, N. Y. 

Conference of Mayors and other City Officials of the 
State r New York. Annual ag ag Secretary, Wil- 
liam P. Capes, City Hall, Albany, N. Y. 

UNE 16-18.—La_ Crossz, Wis. 

Jone 38 of Wisconsin Municipalities. Annual conven- 
tion. Secretary, Ford H. McGregor, Madison, Wis. 
June 18-19.—Dayton, Ox10 

Ohio Commercial Secretaries Association. Annual meet- 
ing. omg aoe gr Ss. Vaughn, Chamber of 
Commerce, Mansfield, Ohio. 

June 21-28. par Pa. 


Pennsylvania State gpetion Boroughs. Annual 


convention. Seormiany, J. Herman isely, Capitol Build- 
ing, Harrisburg, Pa. 
June 21-25.—Artvantic City, N. J. 

Ty es Sane for Testing Materials. Annual meet- 


Secretar Warwick, 1315 Spruce Street, 
Piiladclobia. .” 
June 22-24.—Vuircinia, MINN. } 

League { Municipalities. Annual meeting. 
Executive nig Morris B. Lambie, University of 
Minnesota Library, re, Minn. 
Junge 22-24.—MANCHESTER, 

New England Association Fire Chiefs 
vention. Sec., Chief John W. O’Hearn, 
Jung 23-25.—Swirt Current, Sask. 

Union of Saskatchewan Municipalities. Annual conven- 
- Secretary, W. E. Hodge, 227 Main Street, Moose 

aw, 
Jung 25-26.—Portsmoutn, N. H. 

New England Association o 
Annual meeting. Secretary, 

tham, Mass. 


Annual con- 
‘atertown, Mass. 


Commercial fensvetives. 
. Warren, Chamber of 


June 28-29.—Wauvusavu, Wis. ’ - : 
Wisconsin Association Commercial Secretaries. An- 
nual meeting. Sec.-Treas., Lee I. Yorkson, Wausau, Wis. 
June 28-Jury 1.—Saw Francisco, Carir. ¢ 
American Society Mechanical Engineers. Spring 
meetng. Sec., Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 39th St., New York. 


June 28-Jury 1.—Minwauxee, WIs. 
eX - a a Association. Annual convention. Sec- 
—— A. Chambers, Room 1411, City Hall, Chi- 
aa pa nvr Wasu 


American Societ Civil Engineers. Summer meeting. 
» Seaee t babe. 88 W. 39th St, New Yo 


Juty 19-22.—Cuicaco, ILL. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police. Annual 
convention. Secretary, George Black, Chief of Police, 
Wilmington, Del. 


Jury 20-22.—Kansas City, Mo. 

National Association of Comptrollers and Accounting 
Officers. Annual mow Searetary, Mark M. Foote, 
501 City Hall, Chicago, lil. 

Jury 22-24.—Luppock, Tex. 

Texas Commercial Executives’ Association. Annual con- 
ference-school. Secretary, Jelks F. Castellaw, Ennis, Tex. 
JuLy 26-28.—CHEYENNE, Wyo. 

Governors’ Conference. ne conference. 
Cary A. Hardee, Live Oak, F 
Avucust 3-5.—Lonvon, Ont. 

Union of Canadian yr ne gg pers 
Secretary, S. Baker, City Cler 
AuGust 16-28,—Evanston, ILL. 

National —— for Commercial and Trade Executives. 
Address—Jobn N. Van der Vries, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, 801 Otis Building, Chicago, ILIl. 
Avucust 25-27.—Ha.irax, N. S. 

Union of Nova Scotia Municipalities. Annual conven- 
tion. Sec., Arthur Roberts, Bridgewater, Nova Scotia. 
Aucust 31-SepTeEMBER 2.—HazLetTon, Pa. 

Association of City Planning Commissions of Cities of 
the Third Class in Pennsylvania. Fall convention. 
dress: Department of Internal Affairs, Bureau of Muni- 
cipalities, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Avucust 31-SepremBerR 2.—Hazveton, Pa. 

League of Cities of the Third Class in Pennsylvania. 
Annual convention. Secretary, Fred H. Gates, City Clerk, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

SEPTEMBER 6-13—Mu1an, IraLy 

International Road Congress. Secretary, General M. 
LeGavrian, Permanent International Association of Road 
Congresses, 1 Avenue d’Iena, Paris, France. 

SEPTEMBER 7-10.—Sprine Lake, N, J. 

Illuminating Engineering Society. Annual convention. 
Gen. Secretary, L. H. Graves, 31 W. 46th St., New York. 
SEPTEMBER 13-14.—VIENNA, AUSTRIA 

International Conference on Housing and Town Planning. 
Address—H. Chapman, Organizing Secretary, Interna- 
tional Federation for Town and Country ae and 
— Cities, 3 Gray’s Inn Place, London, W. C. 1, Eng- 
an 
SEPTEMBER 14-17.—Provipence, R. I. 

New England Water Works Association. Annual con- 
vention. Secretary, Frank J. Gifford, 715 Tremont Tem- 
ple, Boston, Mass. 

SEPTEMBER 21-24.—AsuHEVILLE, N. C. 

International Association of Municipal Electricians. An- 
nual convention. Sec. E. H. Benz, Municipal Bldg., 
West New York, N. J. 
SEPTEMBER 28-OcTosperR 1.—WasHINGTON, D. C. 

American Society of Sanitary Engineering. 
meeting. Secretary, James R. Walker, 
Street, Boston 18, Mass. 

OctoBer 11-14.—Burraro, N. Y. 

American Public Health Association. Annual meeting. 
Secretary, Homer N. Calver, 370 7th Ave, New York. 
Octoper 18-22.—Attantic City, N. 

on and Recreation Association of America. An- 

ecreation Congress. Secretary, H. S. Braucher, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Octoser 19-22.—New Organs, La. 

International Association of Fire Engineers. 
convention. Secretary, James J. 
Yonkers, N. Y 
Octosper 24-27.—PitrspurGH, Pa. 

National Association of Commercial Organization Secre- 
taries. Amnual meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, Walter O. 
Lochner, Chamber of Commerce, Trenton, N. J. 
Ocroser 25-28.—Hovuston, Texas 

American Institute of Park Executives and American 
Park Society. Annual convention. Executive Secretary, 
Will O. Doolittle, Box 432, Rockford, Ill. 


OcToBER 1g yy Micx. 
hates amg Safety Council. Annual Safety Congress. 
+ H. Cameron, 168 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago. 


sieaic 8-12.—Wasuincton, D. C. 
American Society for Municipal Improvements. 

convention. Secretary, C. W. 

Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Secretary, 


Annual meeting. 
London, Ont. 


Amnual 
105 Cummings 


Annual 
Mulcahey, City Hall, 


Annual 
. Sammelman, 3817 Olive 
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anuary’s rpillar 
at /une Tasks — 


USHING a plow in the winter; pull- 

ing a grader in summer—“Caterpillar” 
Tractors supply year ‘round power for road 
construction and maintenance. 


Buy it for snow removal; use it for smooth- 
ing streets or building new roads—every tax 
payer and motorist learns to look kindly 
on the powerful “Caterpillar” that gives 
him better roads through all the year. 





CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. There are four 
Executive Offices: San Leandro, California, U. S. A. “Conti” 


Factories: Peoria, Illinois - San Leandro, California 


New York Office: 50 Church Street Tractors: 
Successor to Ss I x T Y 

Cc. L. Bes The Holt Manufac- ‘ 
BEST Tractor a turing eieien HOLT A ded 
2-TON 











61-626 
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News and Illustrations 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned 
with the Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public 
Improvement Undertakings 
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London Guards Against 
Vil Conflagrations 


With the increasing use of oil and other in- 
flammable liquids and the consequent frequent 
eed for storing them in industrial and thickly 
populated districts, the provision of adequate ap- 
paratus for handling large oil fires has become 

matter for serious consideration in a growing 
number of communities. An important step in 
this direction has been taken by the city of Lon- 
ion, England, in recently adding to the equipment 

; its Fire Brigade what is believed to be the 
first piece of motor-driven apparatus designed 
solely for fire extinction by the Foamite method 
to be put into service in that country. 

London’s new apparatus, of which a photograph 
is here reproduced, was supplied by the Tilling- 
Stevens Motors, Ltd., and comprises one of- that 
company’s T. S. 4 petrol-electric 50-60-horse- 
power chassis equipped with Foamite Firefoam 
apparatus. With a wheelbase of 14 feet 6 inches, 
the chassis is practically of standard type. Mounted 
on three steel cradles and held by steel straps, the 
Firefoam-producing apparatus is contained in a 
600-gallon tank divided into two 300-gallon com- 
partments. The rear compartment is lead-lined 
and holds an acid solution, and an alkaline solution 
is carried in the forward tank. The two solutions 
are led by separate pipes to two special positive 
displacement pumps operated by electric current 
from the chassis dynamo. These pumps have a 
maximum output of 40 gallons a minute. The 600 
gallons of solutions produce about 5,000 gallons 
of Firefoam, which can be thrown in the form 
of a jet to a maximum of 80 feet. The equip- 
ment of the machine also includes four Foamite 
2-gallon hand extinguishers for use in small out- 
breaks or in preventing a fire from spreading. 

This apparatus was utilized with marked suc- 


cess at its first real test by the London Fire 
Brigade, when the Firefoam quickly extinguished 
a fire resulting from the ignition of two tanks of 
spirits in an oil store. In a later instance, a van- 
load of paraffin which had burst into flames on a 
suburban highway blazed unchecked until the new 
apparatus arrived and successfully dealt with the 
outbreak. 


Distinctive Features of 300-B.H.P. 
Diesel Engines 


The Fulton Iron Works Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., has developed a new frame and other im- 
provements which have been incorporated in Ful- 
ton diesel engines ranging in size from 300 to 
2,000 b. h. p. The most distinctive part of this 
new design is the application of the en bloc cylin- 
der casting, which is so widely used in the auto- 
mobile engine, to diesels over 300 b. h. p. rating. 
In this construction, it is claimed by the manufac- 
turers that stiffness and rigidity of the entire unit 
is secured, which is impossible with the conven- 
tional shallow box frame and individual bolted-on 
cylinders. 

Large doors on both sides of the frame give 
ready access to all main and connecting rod bear- 
ings. These bearings, as well as the piston pins, 
are lubricated by a positive circulating pressure 
feed system. Exceptionally large crankshafts 
have been used in these new en bloc frame en- 
gines. For instance, an 11-inch shaft is used for 
engines having 100-horsepower per cylinder rating. 

The engines are started by means of a low air 
pressure starting system, the air being admitted 
into all cylinders of the engine up to and includ- 
ing the 6-cylinder type and into 6 cylinders of the 
8- and 1o-cylinder engines. It is claimed that the 
usual high strain imposed on the crankshaft in 
starting with high air pressure has been eliminated, 

















PETROL-ELECTRIC FOAMITE FIRE ENGINE, LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Portland Cement Concrete Is 


the Aristocrat of Paving 











Los Angeles Tunes in on 
the Voice of Destiny 








From one end of the state to the other, Destiny is broadcast- 
ing a warning to the thriving, fast-growing cities of California. 


It is telling these cities that new and greater floods of traffic 
are on the way, and that to withstand this traffic, sturdy streets 
must be built—and built now. 


Among alert communities giving ear to this warning is 
Los Angeles. 


Los Angeles already has more concrete streets than any other 
city in the country, and is extending its mileage of this perma- 
nent type every year. 


One of the most important for 1926 construction is Pico 
Boulevard. 


When completed this will be one of the best paved streets 
on the Pacific Coast. 


It has been designed for modern traffic in accordance with 
advanced practice of highway building. Width will be from 
34 to 68 feet, and its seven mile stretch is to be paved entirely 
with portland cement concrete. 


Other California towns and cities can make large savings on 
paving construction and repair during the years ahead by follow- 
ing the example of Los Angeles. 


Property owners and local authorities can 
get the detailed story of Los Angeles’ plan 
of modern paving by writing nearest office 
listed below. Also ask for your copy of our 
free booklet on “Conorete Streets.” 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
A National Organization to Improve and Extend the Uses of Goncrete 


Lincoln, Nebr 
Atlanta Denver Los Angeles Oklahoma City Salt Lake City 
Birmingham Des Moines Milwaukee Parkersburg San Fr 
Boston Detroit Minneapolis Philadelphia 
Chicago Ind pol Nasbvill Pitts b St. Louis 
Columbus Jacksonville New Orleans Portiand, Oreg Vancouver, B.C. 
Dallas Kansas City New York Richmond, Va. Wasbington, D.C. 
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A 6-CYLINDER, 600- — HORSEPOWER FULTON 
DIESEL ENGINE 


and it is also possible to maintain a low-pressure 
auxiliary pumping unit, if desired in the single- 
engine stations. 

Water-cooling of the cylinder lining throughout 
its entire length is another feature, while large 
hand holes on either side give ready access to the 
water-jacket for cleaning. A feature in cylinder 
head cooling which has given exceptional results 
is used. By means of a short pipe all water en- 
tering the cylinder head is projected against the 
center portion of the head around the intake, ex- 
haust and fuel valves, effectively cooling this 
portion which is subject to the highest tempera- 
tures, and thereby maintaining an even tempera- 
ture distribution over the entire cylinder head, 
eliminating unusually high stresses in the casting 
which might otherwise be developed. 

In general details of construction the engine 
adheres to well-known Fulton features. The 
4-cycle principle with the air injection of fuel 
is maintained. The unit system of control has 
been continued with air-operated starting valves. 
This gives a symmetrical cylinder head design 
and permits placing the starting valve away from 
the opening for the intake, exhaust and fuel 
valves. Such features as pistons, valves and 
valve-operating mechanism remain the same as 
they are on the other types of Fulton engines. 
The same cylinder dimensions and 
conservative ratings are still used. 


Admixture Insures Water- 
Tightness of Concrete 


The concrete work of the new 
water treatment and _ purification 
plant for the city of Springfield, 
Ill., designed by Burns & McDon- 
nell Engineering Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., for which Cope & 
Fisher were contractors, was made 
water-tight through the use of 
Celite made by the Celite Prod- 
ucts Company, Chicago, Il] On 
this job 3 per cent of Ce'ite 
by weight of cement was used as 
an admixture in a 1:2:4 mix. The 
Celite resulted in a very workable 
mixture without the need of ex- 


MAG 





VIEW OF THE SPRINGFIELD. WATER-WORKS, SHOWIN 
CONCRETE WATERP nooreD WITH CELITH “ 


AZINE for JUNE, 


1926 725 
cess water. No segregation was encountered on 
this job, and as the forms were removed it was 
found that the concrete had set up with a finish 
of excellent texture and a high degree of water- 
tightness. 


Watson and Rex Consolidate 

Announcement has been made of the consolida- 
tion of the Watson Truck Corporation and the 
Rex Engineering Corporation, under the name 
The Rex-Watson Corporation, Canastota, N. Y. 
This corporation will manufacture the former line 
of Watson bottom-dumping wagons, tractor 
wagons and trailers, as well as the former line 
of Rex baling machines for compressing paper, 
cotton, metal and other materials. The officers 
of the new company are Charles Van Zandt, 
President; Robert Love, Vice-President; H. J. 
Clark, Treasurer, and Charles R. Chapman, 
Secretary. 


New Westinghouse Managers 


The Westinghouse Electric & M: inu facturing 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., through its Vice- 
President and General Sales. Manager, E. D. 
Kilburn, has announced that J. McA. Duncan, for 
fourteen years Pittsburgh District Manager, has 
been promoted to Assistant General Sales Man- 
ager of the company. W. R. Marshall, formerly 
Branch Manager at Buffalo, has been selected to 
assume the duties of Pittsburgh District Manager. 

In addition to these appointments, H. F. Boe, 
formerly Industrial Division Manager at Buffalo, 
has been promoted to Branch Manager of that 
office, and R. L. Kimber to Industrial Division 
Manager. W. F. Barnes has been appointed 
Branch Manager of the Tulsa office of the com- 
pany. 


Leavitt & Son Move New York Office 

Charles Wellford Leavitt & Son, civil and land- 
scape engineers, have announced the removal of 
their offices to 285 Madison Avenue, at goth Street, 
New York City. 


New Sullivan Chief Engineer 

The Sullivan Machinery Company, 125 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl., has announced the 
appointment of Charles B. Officer, hitherto as- 
sistant to the President on engineering matters, as 
Chief Engineer of the company in charge of en 
gineering with regard to new machinery or 
changes in existing designs. 


South 
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A valuable industrial site was produced at Los Angeles, Calif., by 
in over this Armco storm drain‘and the mud flat on which it was 


When Water Stands in the Way 
of Your City’s Progress 


When better drainage is needed for 
your city’s progress, Armco storm 
drains provide the logical solution. 


Once an Armco corrugated iron 
pipe drain has been placed, the need 
which made its use necessary will 
be forgotten. 


Armco pipe successfully re- 
sists strains from weight of fill, 
impact of traffic and stresses 
caused by settling or shifting 
soils. Equally important, it will 





drafts which frequently—in cold 
climates—tresult in fracture of the 
brittle pipe near the outlet regard- 
less of the depth of the frost line. 


A new bulletin, “Increasing the 
Efficiency of Roadbed Drainage” 
gives full information about the use 
of Armco pipe for storm drains 
and many other municipal 
purposes—for parks, for golf 
courses, for athletic field uses, 











for drainage under streets, 
etc. Copy on request. 


ARMCO CULVERT @ FLUME MFRS. ASS'N 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


ARMCO CULVERTS 


Consistent Performance—Because of Consistent Uniformity 


ingot Iron 


resist the effect of freezing air 
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ONE-TON INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS WITH TRAILERS DUMPING GARBAGE AT DISPOSAL PLANT, 


CITY MAGAZINE for JUNE, 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


One-Ton Trucks and Trailers 
Speed Garbage Collection 


Garbage collection is always a big, expensive 
b, and many are the plans and devices for per- 
rming it. The city of Minneapolis makes inter- 
ting use of special short-wheelbase, Model-SD 
ne-ton motor trucks and trailers made by the 
International Harvester Company of America, 606 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill., equipped 
th removable steel tanks to speed its garbage col- 
lections. One of the outfits is shown in an ac- 
mpanying illustration, with tank fully loaded. 
The motor trucks bring the tanks loaded with 
rbage to a central unloading station, where a 
rane lifts the tanks as shown in one of the il- 
ustrations, and transfers them to a large heavy- 
utv truck, which in turn hauls seven of these 
tanks at a time to an incinerating plant six miles 
iway. The tanks are lifted by means of four 
ooks, two of which are at each end. By this 
arrangement, of course, little time is lost in un- 
oading, the loaded tank being quickly removed and 
in empty one put in its place. 


Shedd with Federal Meter 


Federal Meter Corporation, 275 North 
\rlington Avenue, East Orange, N. J., has an- 
unced that Edward Shedd, formerly connected 
th the Thomson Meter Company, is now asso- 
iated with the sales force of the Federal Meter 
orporation and will cover the New England 
territory. Mr. Shedd covered this territory for 
1 period of about 20 years for the Thomson Com- 


pany and is very well known throughout the ter- 
ritory. 


The 


i 


Warren Brothers Move Office 


Warren Brothers Company has announced the 
removal of its executive offices and laboratory to 
38 Charles River Road, Cambridge, Mass.; tele- 
phone, Porter 4321, and mail address, P. O. Box 
1869, Boston, Mass. The new office is quite near 
the plant and also near the Kendall Square Sta- 
tion of the Cambridge subway. 


Mathieson Alkali Appointments 

The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., 250 Park 
Avenue, New York City, has announced the ap- 
pointment of William A. Field, formerly located 
in the St. Louis territory, as Chicago District Sales 
Manager, with offices at 310 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. Mr. Field succeeds J. B. Peake, 
who has resigned. Frederick H. Lovenberg, for- 
merly attached to the New York sales office, has 


been placed in charge of a St. Louis district sales 


office. 

Announcement has also been made of arrange- 
ments which have been completed with the Fields 
Point Manufacturing Corporation, Providence, 


R. I., which will afford the latter corporation the 
general support and extensive resources of the 
Mathieson Alkali Works for the benefit and ser 
vice of New England customers of both compa 
nies. Effective April 1, Daniel Townend, Presi 
dent of the Fields Point Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, has taken charge of the sales of both com 
panies’ products in. the New England territory 
under the direction of the Mathieson general sales 
offices in New York. The New England district 
sales offices will be maintained as before at 91! 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Building, Providence, 
ms 2 
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A new booklet that 
tells the facts about 
CONCRETE CURING 


UST published! A new Solvay booklet that gives you the 
complete story, the very latest information about concrete 
curing with Calcium Chloride. 


Here you will find authoritative specifications for surface appli- 
cation and for integral use—charts, tables and photographs that 
prove the value of Calcium Chloride as the superior curing agent. 


SOLVAY caisivy 

CHLORIDE 
Every engineer, contractor and road 
official needs this booklet. And it’s 


free—just send in the coupon—do 
it now! 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO. 


WING & EVANS, Inc., Sales Dept. 
40 Rector St. New York 
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THE LA MOTTE COMPARATOR FOR HYDROGEN- 
ION CONCENTRATION TESTS 


Hydrogen-ion Concentration 
Tests Made Easier 


Technical men in the water-works field are 
almost unanimous in their agreement that the 
hydrogen-ion concentration test has been one of 
the greatest developments in determining quickly 
and effectively the proper method of dosing water 
with chemicals to give the best results with the 
least application of chemicals. To facilitate these 
tests, which were at first considered exceedingly 
difficult, the LaMotte Chemical Products Company, 
McCormick Building, Baltimore, Md., has de- 
veloped comparator sets which make the test very 
easy to use by non-technical water-works em- 
ployees. 

The latest development is the roulette compara- 
tor, which covers an extended range of hydrogen- 
ion concentration, gives the maximum of simplicity, 
accuracy, and speed in making the determination, 
and may be easily carried to different parts of 
the laboratory or plant, as required. This com- 
parator consists of a stationary base and metal 
band and a wooden drum which revolves inside 
the metal band on ball bearings. A 40-watt mazda 
lamp is fixed in the middle of the base and is 
connected with a standard electric plug by means 
of a lamp cord. The block, which contains three 
slots and which is drilled to hold three graduated 
test tubes, is fastened to the front of the metal 
band. A piece of etched glass is placed in a holder 
between the lamp and the test tube block to give 
a uniformly diffused light. A piece of Daylite 
glass is fixed in the test tube block, as with this 
arrangement the same standard daylight condi- 
tions are obtained at all times for the tests. 


Three sets of color standards having ranges 
in the hydrogen-ion concentration scale from 5.2 
to 6.8, from 6.0 to 7.6, and from 6.8 to 8.4, and 27 
ampoules of distilled water, are supplied with the 
set. An extra polished wooden case, containing 
three 50-c. c. bottles of the corresponding indica- 
tor solutions, three 0.5-c. c. pipettes, and eighteen 
graduated test tubes, is also included as part of 
the equipment. 


In the operation of the roulette comparator, 
three sets of color standards are placed in the 
holes in the revolving drum, the color standards 
alternating with ampoules of distilled water. To 
make a determination, the three test tubes in the 
block are filled to the 10-c. c. mark with the solu- 
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tion to be tested. Then, %-c. c. of the proper in- 
dicator solution is added to the middle tube, and 
the tube is shaken to insure thorough mixing. 
The drum is then revolved until the color standards 
made from the same solution are directly behind 
the test sample, the standards being turned until 
an exact match with one of the standards is ob- 
tained or until the color of the test sample lies 
between the colors of the standards on either side 
of it. The hydrogen-ion concentration value, 
known as the pH value, can then be read off 
directly from the color standards, as the labels 
on the standards project above the top of the 
drum. 

If the pH value lies in the range of another 
indicator, the same procedure is followed, adding 
the proper indicator to another test sample and 
revolving the drum until the corresponding color 
standards are in position for comparison. 


Control for Reservoir Pumps 

An interesting system of pump motor control 
was recently devised by the General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y., for controlling an 1n- 
stallation of three squirrel cage pumps motors 
used to maintain the water-level in a reservoir. 
It was desired that standard automatic starting 
compensators be used with an auxiliary control 
which would give six combinations of the pump 
motors for six different levels of the water in the 
reservoir. It was further desired that but one 
of the pumps operate during certain periods of 
time, the other two automatically shutting off to 
start again only at the end of the shut-down pe- 
riod. 

In view of the fact that ice would foul the 
mechanism of a float switch during the winter 
months, it was decided to use a Ruggles-Klinge- 
mann regulator panel having six control points, 
each point to represent a definite level of the 
water in the reservoir. 

There were mounted on the panel the regulator, 
a dial switch, a control circuit switch, a time 
switch with 6 points, a field control switch with 
contactors. Rather than make up a new dial 
switch, and seven double-pole controlled relaying 
21 buttons was utilized, the 6 points being ob- 
tained by wiring the 21 buttons into 7 groups of 
3 buttons each. 


In operation, the water dropping in the reser- 
voir causes the regulator to operate, moving the 
dial switch to the first control point, actuating 
contactor No 1 and starting pump motor No. 1 
by means of the first automatic compensator. As 
the water-level continues to drop, additional con- 
tactors up to the sixth are actuated. The first 
pump motor is rated at 60-horsepower, the sec- 
ond 100-horsepower, and the third 150-horsepower. 
As each pump goes into operation on the first 
three points of the dial switch, the preceding one 
drops out, but No. 3 continues to operate on the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth points, and additional 
pumps are picked up on each point. On the fourth 
point pump No. 1 is added, on the fifth point pump 
No t. drops out and pump No. 2 is picked up, and 
on the sixth point all three pumps go into opera- 
tion. 

In order to provide operation of but one of the 
pumps for certain periods of time, a time switch 
and one of the control relaying contactors were 
used. The normally closed tips of the time switch 
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Voting Machines in Albany NY. 
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Registering Machine Co, Inc. 


Jamestown,NY. 
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were wired in the coil circuit of the contactor, 
and the control circuits of the two automatic 
starting compensator panels were wired through 
the contactor. During normal operation the con- 
tactor is closed and all the pump motors start on 
their respective points. During the period of 
shut-down, however, the tips of the time switch 
open and the contactor drops out As a result, 
but one pump motor operates, regardless of the 
position of the dial switch. 


A Crack and Joint Filling Pot 

A pouring pot with a capacity of four gallons 
for use in crack and joint filling has been placed 
on the market by the Tarrant Manufacturing 
Company, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. This Tarco 
pot No. 12 is made of heavy sheet iron with all 
joints and seams oxyacetylene welded, doing away 
with any possibility of leaks.. All material enter- 
ing the pot is strained through a fine galvanized 
wire screen, which can be removed and cleaned 
without delay and without the use of any tools. 

The handles are constructed with pressed bosses 
which prevent the operator from cutting his hand 
and make the pot much easier to carry. The 
spreader is made integral with the body and is 
large enough at this point to allow sufficient ma- 





A WELL-BUILT TAR POURING POT 


terial to flow to the nozzle at all times without 
too great a pressure. 

The pot is fitted with two small pipe nipples 
which screw into each other, thereby giving three 
sizes of outlets. The two small ones are designed 
for brick filling or for filling in the joints of 
asphalt and concrete roads, and the larger for ex- 
pansion joints. These nipples are easily taken out 
with the fingers or a pair of pliers, and if worn 
out or lost can be replaced at small expense. 

The front guide is welded to the side of the 
spout and permits the filling of crevices or joints 
evenly without depending on the hands or eyes 
of the operator. This results in a great saving 
of material and prevents spreading it over pave- 
ments where it is not wanted. 


Carroll Now at Boston 
Gamewell Office 

The Gamewell Company, Newton Upper Falls, 
Mass., has announced that William J. Carroll, 
for seven. years Publicity Manager of the com- 
pany, is now associated with its New England 
office, 1022 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mas:., 
of which A. D. Wheeler is District Sales Manager. 
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Westinghouse Appointments 

The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa, through E. D. 
Kilburn, Vice-President and General Sales Man- 
ager, has announced the appointment of T. J. 
Pace, as Director of Sales. The following ap- 
pointments made by Mr. Pace are effective im- 
mediately : 

Supervisor of Developments, T. A. McDowell; 
Supervisor of Costs, W. C. Koehler; Supervisor 
Mixed Apparatus Negotiations, C. F. Lloyd; Chief 
Clerk, M. H. Scott. 

Motor Apparatus, O. F. Stroman, Manager; 
Large Motor, R. O. Watson; Synchronous Motor, 
C. D. Kester; Medium A. C. Motor, J. R. Olnhau- 
sen; Medium D. C. Motor, C. B. Stainback; Motor 
Generator and Welding, W. H. Reddie; Small 
Power Motor, D. H. Byerly (East Springfield). 
Cost, F. W. Horst. 

Generating Apparatus, H. W. Smith, Manager; 
D. C. Power Apparatus, F. J. Lewis; A. C. Power 
Apparatus, J. A. Brown; Power Transformers, 
A. P. Bender (Sharon); Cost, S. R. Shave. 

Traction Apparatus, A. J. Manson; Heavy 
Traction, T. C. Wurts; Light Traction, E. A. Pal- 
mer; Propulsion, W. B. Bassett; Line Material, 
L. F. Brahmer; Renewal Parts, A. B. Gibson; 
Cost, E. P. Gooch. 

Switchgear Apparatus, R. A. Neal, Manager; 
Switchboards and Oil Circuit Breakers, N. S. 
Taylor; Automatic Switching, R. F. Frenger; 
Switchboard Devices, T. S. Watts; Cost, H. E. 
Haldeman. 

Distribution Apparatus, G. A. Sawin, Manager ; 
Street Lighting, L. A. S. Wood (South Bend) ; 
Porcelain, G. I. Gilchrest (Derry); Insulation, 
E. H. Ott; Instrument, R. T. Pierce (Newark) ; 
Distribution Transformers, A. C. Farmer (Shar- 


on); Meters, S. A. Berger (Newark); Feeder 
Regulators, C. R. Gilchrest. Protective, P. F. 


Cost, I. L. Burkhart. 


New Knoxville Quarters 
for Sullivan Office 

The Sullivan Machinery Co., 125 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., has announced that its Knox- 
ville office, E. L. Thomas, Manager, has just 
moved from its old location at 614 Market Street 
to new and larger offices, Rooms 611-615 General 
Building, 623 Market Street. The General Build- 
ing, recently completed, is one of the finest and 
most convenient office buildings in Knoxville. 


A Sanitary Electric Dryer for the Patrons 
of Swimming Pools 

While sanitation, the protection of health and 
life, is, or should be, the first consideration in the 
operation of swimming pools; nevertheless operat- 
ing cost is important and in the minds of some 
officials takes first place. The investment in towels 
required for a swimming pool or other large 
institution catering to the public is a large sum, 
but the maintenance and replacement is the main 
item, as it is a continuous, never-ending expense. 

One of the principal reasons that swimming 
pools are not patronized more largely by women 
is the fear of catching cold by reason of imper- 
fect drying of the hair. The R. B. sanitary electric 
dryer, made by the H. W. Keebler Manufacturing 
Company, 422 First Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., ob- 
viates this by drying the hair in a natural way 
by purified heated air, making it safe to bathe 
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BRED IN OLD KENTUCKY 


Kentucky—The very word breathes romance. From the early days of Daniel Boone, to 
the present century, Kentucky is mighty proud of its history and accomplishments. "Its 
highway improvement alone is setting a fast pace other states will find hard to follow. 


From narrow mountain trails, and dangerous and tedious to travel, Kentucky is now 
interlaced with some of the finest highways in America and under a large number of 
the most important roads will be found a Kenutcky product. 


NEWPORT CULVERTS 


selected by leading engineers and road builders because of their 


STRENGTH STABILITY PERMANENCE 


and easy method of installation. 
It will be worth your while to investigate the 


LASTING QUALITIES 
of 


NEWPORT CULVERTS 
made of “GOHI” “Genuine Open Hearth Iron” 


Specify them in future contracts for they mean 
LONG SERVICE — LOW COST — #£=/MINIMUM UPKEEP 
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and go out at any 
season. without 
langer of catching 
old. The same 
system is applied 
qually well to the 
drying of hands. 
In this dryer a cur- 
rent of filtered air 
is passed through 
a compartment 
supplied with an 
electric heater. The 
heated air then 
passes through a 
bell-mouthed open- 
ing to the hair or 
the body, and the 
water is soon com- 
pletely evaporated, 
leaving a_ feeling 
of exhilaration and 
cleanliness not ex- 
perienced when 
using a series of 
more or less damp 
towels. 

The R. B. Dryer 


is made in several 


standard sizes in 
complete portable 
units or may be 


built to order for 
large institutions. 
The stand is neat 
in appearance, fin- 
ished in white 
enamel with pol- 
ished _ trimmings. 


THE 


HAISS 

HIGH- 

SPEED 
LOADER 
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HAIR DRYER ON STANDARD 
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The adjustable opening, designed with universal 
connections, permits the air to be directed in any 
direction. A switch is located at one side, and 
each stand is furnished with an extension cord for 
attaching to a standard lamp-socket. The ma- 
chines are made with one, two, or four openings, 
but multiple machines of any size or number of 
openings can be supplied. 


A New High-Capacity Loader 

The new high-capacity truck loader with a 
loading capacity of 4 yards per minute, mounted 
on Caterpillar traction, which has been brought 
out by the George Haiss Manufacturing Company, 
143rd Street and Rider Avenue, New York City, 
has four strands of chain and two strands of 
buckets, making a total bucket width of 37 inches 
The loader is equipped with a 37-horsepower 
Waukesha motor and a transmission box which 
encloses the clutches and gears similar to that 
used on Haiss path-digging loaders. The tail 
shaft is 9 feet long, which means that the loader 
clears a path that wide It can be crowded into 
the pile with the slow-speed mechanism at 39 
inches per minute. The elevator unit is pivoted on 
an A-frame, and is equipped with a raising and 
lowering device actuated by a hand wheel through 
a worm and gear jack-knife. This device makes 
it very easy for one man to raise and lower the 
elevator as necessary. 

One of these machines has recently been pur 
chased by the Stephens Fuel Company, New York 
City, and is loading material at the rate of 4 
yards per minute. The chief demand for this ma- 
chine is among those contractors who use trucks 
of 5 yards capacity or over, as it materially re 
duces the time of loading, over the smaller load 
crs, and the increase in trips made by the trucks 
pays for the loader in direct ratio to the number 
of yards of material loaded per day. 
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Concrete made with Celite is placed with a minimum of 
labor because of improved workability. 


Better Concrete at Less 
depends upon 


Increased Workability 


Lack of workability in a concrete mixture is 
usually the cause of non-uniformity in the finished 
structure. Honeycombing, gravel pockets and 
porous concrete also are its results. 


Cost 


Much of the manipulation ordinarily required to 
place concrete can be charged against poor work- 
ability. The majority of the troubles encountered 
in “gunning” and “chuting” concrete are overcome 
when better workability of the mixture is effected. 


The cure for poor workability is not excess mix- 
ing water. Workability must be built into the mix- 
ture. The only practical and safe method of its 
attainment is the use of a suitable “workability 
agent” or admixture. 


For this purpose the siliceous admixture Celite 
has been widely used within recent years. Em- 
ployed in placing pavements, bridges, dams, 
buildings and foundations, this inactive admixture 
effects important savings of labor and material 
while it improves substantially the quality of the 
final concrete. 


An interesting booklet on the application of this 
workability admixture will be sent on request. 
Please address our Division Office nearest you. 


CELITE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Ceurre Propucts Limirep 








New Barxs Bipo Mowrrear Que 
Pf) Ceure PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
“EGR Lonpon - ENG. 
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Your Private Club 
in Cleveland 


SPLENDID building, 
conveniently located, 
beautifully furnished, offering 
the comforts and luxuries of the 
highest class Club, as well as 
the one thing that makes a Club 
a Club—a natural exclusiveness 
that protects the guest from un- 
desirable associations. 





All prices at Hotel Cleveland 
are carefully graded to insure 
the fullest measure of value for 
the amounts paid. 


Room Rates begin at $3.00 (with bath) 


Hotel Cleveland 


PUBLIC SQUARE CLEVELAND 


Send for New Illustrated Booklet showing 
advantages of Hotel Cleveland for Conventions. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Taz American Crry—Thank yeu. 
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A New Power Road Maintainer 


A machine designed to fill the ever increasing 
jemand for a piece of equipment that will main- 
tain dirt and gravel roads and streets, leaving 
them smooth and properly crowned for drainage, 
loing the work fast and economically without in- 
terfering with traffic, has been announced by the 
\very Power Machinery Company, Peoria, III. 
This one-unit maintainer has both the power-plant 
ind the blade on one machine under one man’s 
‘ontrol. 

The maintainer has a 7-foot wheelbase which, 
combined with automobile-type steering and brakes 
located on the differential shaft, enables the ma- 
chine to turn in a 20-foot circle. This is an ad- 
vantage in working bad pieces of road where sev- 
eral rounds must be made to put them in proper 
shape. The regular blade is 12 feet 6 inches, but 
blades 18 feet 2 inches long may be secured as 
special equipment, making it possible to cover a 
wide strip of roadway at a time. The blades are 
raised or lowered instantly by motor power, by 
simply tripping a conveniently located lever. The 
machine weighs only 5,000 pounds and has three 
road speeds—134, 2%, and 4% miles per hour. 
The motor is a heavy-duty, 4-cylinder Waukesha 
unit with force feed oiling system and large 
crankshaft and bearings. All gears are enclosed 
and run in oil, both front and rear wheels are 
mounted on Timken taper roller bearings, and 
the machine is roller and ball bearing equipped 
throughout. Provision is made for the comfort 
and convenience of the operator. <A_ spring- 
mounted platform with cushion seat and back rest 
is provided, and curved fenders over the drive 
wheels keep dust and dirt from blowing on the 
operator. All control levers are in easy reach, 
and a tool-box which can be locked is furnished 


Small Tractor Performs Many Services 


in Redondo Beach, Calif. 


A Fordson tractor equipped with Trackson Full- 
Crawler traction and a large fresno has been used 
by the city of Redondo Beach, Calif., to remove 
drifted sand from the sidewalks. The tractor has 
been doing the same work in two days which had 
required about thirty days for horses, opening up 
the sidewalks much quicker after a sand storm. 
Because of its detachable grouters, the Trackson 
equipment made by the Full-Crawler Company, 
518 Clinton Street, Milwaukee, Wis., can be used 
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on the sidewalks without danger of marring them. 

The city also uses similarly equipped tractors 
on the garbage fill. The refuse is buried in 
trenches 10 feet wide, 3 feet deep and 300 feet 
long. The ground is plowed first with a rooter 
plow drawn by the crawler tractor. Then a 
scraper opens up the ditch. The dirt excavated 
is used to cover up the tin cans and other refuse. 


Mesa, Ariz., Installs Its First 
Complete Fire-Alarm System 

A complete fire-alarm installation at Mesa, 
Ariz., has just been finished by the Gamewell 
Company, Newton Upper Falls, Mass. The new sys- 
tem, which is the first complete system Mesa has 
installed, has been put through every test and is 
now ready for permanent operation. There are 25 
fire-alarm boxes connected with the central office. 
The central office apparatus consists of a two-cir- 
cuit storage-battery board, one register, one take- 
up reel, two 10-inch turtle gongs, two 6-inch turtle 
gongs, one test clock, one transmitter, one 60- 
inch 4-shelf battery rack, 80 cells of F.I.P. bat- 
tery, one motor-generator set, and one light switch. 

A type-B Diaphone unit is used as a_ public 
alarm. This unit, operated by means of com- 
pressed air, sounds the code signals. 

















CLEARING SAND FROM THE SIDEWALKS OF 
REDONDO BEACH, CALIF. 
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TRAFFIC 


Control Systems 
Are Standard 


Essco Signals are 
scientifically | con- 
structed of the finest 
materials; can be ob- 
tained in many types 
of design and con- 





trol and are recog- 
nized as the best 
traffic signals on the 


market. 


Send for our New Catalog Showing Our Entire 
Line in Colors with Full Information 


Essco MANUFACTURING CO. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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THE NEW W & T VACUUM 
FEED CHLORINATOR 


An Automatic Vacuum Solution 
Feed Chlorinator 

The new W &T automatic vacuum solution feed 
chlorinator Type-ASV made by Wallace & Tier- 
nan Company, Inc., Newark, N. J., and to be ex- 
hibited at the American Water Works Association 
Convention at Buffalo, June 7-11, uses differential 
heads obtained by the flow of water through a 
Venturi tube, orifice plate, Pitot rod, or the head 
from a flow over a weir. This differential is 
transmitted to a reducing device which varies the 
vacuum head on the chlorine meter in the vacuum 
chamber of the chlorinator precisely in proportion 
to the flow of water to which the chlorine is being 
applied. An accuracy test of one of these units 
after several weeks’ operation indicated, accord- 
ing to the manufacturers, that the average varia- 
tion of the chlorine flow from the theoretically 
correct chlorine flow was only 0.38 of 1 per cent, 
the maximum error being 3 per cent and the mini- 
mum error zero. 
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City Tests One-Man Grader 

The City Commissioners of Kenedy, Texas, re- 
cently purchased a Wehr one-man grader, made 
by the Wehr Company, Milwaukee, Wis. Hon. 
John W. Thames, Mayor, maintained a record of 
the operation of this machine in the grading of 
the streets. According to his figures, the cost for 
fuel, including lubricating oil, for the grading of 
88 blocks totaled only $7.50, or about 8% cents 
per block of 360 feet, or $1.26 per mile. 

The tractor-grader is operated by the Superin- 
tendent of Water-Works and his assistant, who 
take turns at this work, when their other duties 
permit. Careful attention has been given to the 
operation of the grader, which has been most 
pleasing to the Mayor and Commissioners, accord- 
ing to a report in the Kenedy Advance of April 
I, 1926, 


A New Four-Cylinder Tandem Roller 


The new 4-cylinder tandem roller announced 
by the Galion Iron Works & Manufacturing 
Company, Galion, Ohio, was designed especially 
for the work it is to do, and while many of 
the principles and details which have been proved 
satisfactory in earlier Galion tandem rollers have 
been retained, the new roller is really new and not 
simply an adaptation. Simplicity of operation, 
ample power, freedom from vibration, and long 
service with a minimum of attention or trouble, 
were objects sought. 


The roller is equipped with a Hercules 4-cyl- 
inder motor of ample power mounted on a sturdy 
rigid chassis frame, reducing vibration. The gear- 
ing to the driving roll is a simple spur-gear ar- 
rangement. The roller has two speeds each way 
of 2 and 3% miles per hour. The special Galion 
Timken bearings 


transmission is equipped with 

throughout. Gears, shafting, and bearings are 
enclosed in a cast iron case, and the entire mechan- 
ism is enclosed in a sheet metal housing which has 
doors making the interior accessible for any neces- 
sary adjustments. 


Both hand and power steering gear are provided, 
the latter being directly driven from the crank- 
shaft of the motor to a countershaft from which 
the front roll can be turned positively and easily 
whether the machine is in motion or standing still. 
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GALION 
4-CYLINDER 
ROLLER 
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HERE are few 

materials that 
can withstand the 
disintegrating forces 
of nature but Vitri- 
fied Salt Glazed 
Clay Pipe is one of 
them. It 1s perma- 
nent. 


Clay Products Association 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Chicago. 






ta CLAY 


Pipe 
AC6-Gras 


VITRIFI 


Sanitary 





JSanctary -- 
with a 
GODER 
Municipal Waste Destructor 


The most important problem of 
any city or town administration 
is to keep the health of its citizens 
at the highest possible level. 


Good health means a happy, 
contented, progressive populace. 


A reputation for healthful 
ness is one of the strongest forces 
to attract new citizens of the right 
caliber, 


A GODER Municipal Waste 
Destructor increases municipal 
health by disposing of disease-lad- 
en waste and garbage—quickly, 
completely and without offending 
odors. 


Another advantage found in a 
GODER is its low cost of opera- 
tion. 


Full information and prelimi- 
nary consultation to interested 
executives—without obligation. 


GODER INCINERATOR CORP. 


313 N. Michigan Blod. 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


| 
Hand This Memo to Your | 
; Secretary Now | 
| 
| 


| 

Write to the GODER INCINERATOR | 

CORP., 313 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, | 

,; and ask them to send me literature and | 

j information on Waste Disposal Plants | 

1 for municipal use. No obligation in ! 
! this request. 
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A Red Flash 


— for Warning 


HE Red Head Beacon flashes a warning of danger 
The ruby Holophane refractor sends a penetrating 
beam of lght to warn the approaching motorist. A 
Mercury Contact Flasher in the base of the standard 


makes and breaks the circuit, thus producing the red flash. 


AA Steadky White Light 


—for Safety 


A white hght from bereath the canopy illuminates the 
white standard and the immediate area surrounding it 
The distance to a red light flashing in the dark 1s hard to 
estimate. The patch of illuminated roadway enables the 
motorist to see the exact position of the beacon and pass 


around it in safety. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
George Cutter Works South Bend, Indiana 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of 


the United States and Foreign Countrie 


Westin¢ghous 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THz American City—Thank you. 
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For Buffalov 
new Filter Plant 


The Buffalo Filtration Plant was de- 
signed under the direction of Geo. C. 
Andrews, Engineer, Filtration Division 
and in accordance with specifications of 


ert CRBRT one are 





Fuller & McClintock, Consulting Engi- 
View showing SIMPLEX Filter neers. The Pitt Construction Co. were 
Gage with indicating loss of head the contractors for the Filter Equip- 
and rate dials, recording loss chart 
and flow totalizer. ment, 





wad 


oe 








SIMPLEX Rate of Flow Controller equipped for master control. i 


SIMPLEX 


‘Aeters, Controllers and Gagev 


This 160,000,000 gallon filtration plant is an achievement in f 
modern water works engineering. Every conceivable provision ; 
for maintaining a high operating economy has been included in ; 
the design. 


SIMPLEX VENTURI TUBE METERS will measure, record i 
and totalize the raw water, clear water and wash water. 











SIMPLEX FILTER WASH WATER RATE and two SIM- 
PLEX WASH WATER DEPTH GAGES with 30 in. illuminated 
, dials will keep the operators informed on the washing process. | 
Meter indicator recone Eight other SIMPLEX ELEVATION GAGES complete with 

and totalizer. equipment. 








Simplex Valve @ Meter Compan)» 
6743 Upland St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of meters, rate controllers of Venturi type, gages, air and vacuum valves, and other 
water works device;. | 
; 
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